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The Natural Method of Teaching Modern 





Languages. 





COMBINED FRENCH ano GERMAN | 


OBJECT LESSON WALL SHEETS. 


mm The “Natural” 
Methods of Modern 
e Teaching 
which obtain on the 
Continent have recent- 
ly been the subject of 
high commendation in 
the 


Special Reports 





jesued by the 
Education 


Department. 


Miss Mary Brebner 
in her exhaustive article 
mentions the following 
three characteristics as 
specially marking the 
early stages of Lan- 
guage Teaching in Ger- 
many :-— 


1. Purely Oral Teach- 
ing at the beginning. 


2. The use of the for- 
eign tongue as much 
as possible from the 
first and throughout. 


3. The extensive use 
of pictures in the 
younger classes, and 
generally as concrete a 
way of putting things 
as possible. 


Picture lessons are 
deservedly in high fav- 
our, because they enable 
the instruction, even 
from the first, to be 
carried on “from the 
living lip to the living 
ear.” Wordsand ideas 
are constantly associ- 
ated ; and ifthe pictures 
illustrate the ordinary 
every-day life of the 
child, the lessons base! 
on them become at once 


Interesting, 
Stimulative, 
and Practical. 


The “ Natural” Con- 
versational Method has 
been adopted by Mr. 
Augeo Cran, M.A., in 
his “OBJECT LESSONS 
IN FPRENCH,” Book I. 
(Elementary) and Book 
Il., and by Messrs. 
Cran and Trorrer in 
their “OBJECT LES- 
SONS IN GERMAN.” 


*.” The fullest, par- 
troudars of this new and 
important series may be 
had on application. 
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AWAY FOR THE HOLIDAYS! 


NOTES ON HOME AND FOREIGN TRAVEL. 


| F it were necessary to recommend to the readers of this 

journal the practice of foreign or home travel as a suit 
able means of spending holidays, we might start with this 
remark, which occurs in Thackeray’s Esmond, “'To see with 
one’s own eyes men and countries is better than reading all 
the books of travel in the world ;” and with this for text, 
we might proceed to point out the many advantages to be 
gained from foreign travel. We might refer to the increase 
of knowledge which accrues from actual observation in other 
lands, to the new interest in life which comes from inter- 
course with fresh minds, to the renewed energy of body and 
spirit which change of scene brings to the jaded brain- 
worker, to the delight which springs from the sight of 
natural beauties hitherto unknown to us. We might point 
out, further, that it is not only mental and bodily benefit 
that may be derived from such travel, in the form of fresh 
elasticity of nerve and muscle and a quickening of intellectual 
activity, but acquaintance with strange manners and novel 
conditions of existence enables us to take broader moral 
views of life, and makes more lively within us the spirit of 
tolerance and of sympathy. 

We are convinced, however, that to teachers this doctrine 
does not need to be preached, because it is so widely accepted 
by them, and so largely carried into practice ; for we have 
no doubt that before the issue of our next number thousands 
of our readers will be making preparations for some tour or 
cruise of the kind we have recommended on former occasions, 
and many, probably, will be already on the wing to other 
lands. Teachers are not less anxious than ether people to 
extend their acquaintance with the many interesting objects 
scattered over the world’s surface. The nature of their em- 
ployment encourages the growth of a spirit of inquiry ; and 
oftentimes, no doubt, the thought that knowledge gained in 
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their wanderings may be helpful to them later in their work 
stimulates their natural curiosity and quickens observation. 

Holiday travelling is further encouraged by the constant 
multiplication of facilities for engaging in it. Every year 
new ways are being opened, and enterpl ine creates possi bili 
ties of people going further afield in the short time they have 
at liberty. 

Nevertheless, while the practice of travelling for health 
and pleasure goes on extending, and people come to recognise 
more clearly the advantage of personal acquaintance with 
men and countries over the mere reading of travellers’ 
records, books of travel continue to be written, and have an 
undoubted value of their own. They afford guidance to 
persons who wish to visit the places described ; they suggest 
means of providing against difficulties likely to arise ; they 
prepare the reader for a more intelligent appreciation of 
what is worthy ef his attention ; they may enable him to 
make the best use of limited time. 

It is for such reasons as these that we endeavour in a 
humble way to supply in this journal various papers on 
holiday travel, such as we have reason to believe have been 
found helpful and interesting to teachers. These papers 
have been written by practical teachers, and record their 
own personal experience, Hence they are likely to be of 
more real service to our readers. And since we have been 
able to secure so great a variety in the several items of ou 
programme, we believe every class of reader may find, in 
some part or other of the series, information and sugvestions 
of a directly useful character. 


MODES OF TRAVELLING. 


We have already referred to the constantly -increasing 
facilities which modern tuprovements have provided for 


‘the holiday traveller; and by way of introduction to the 


following papers, it may not be out of place to call attention 
to the really remarkable variety of modes of travel which lie 
open to our choice. 

First, of course, comes the original mode of travelling 
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namely, Walking; and, happily, in spite of all the results 
of invention and contrivance, the natural method of making 
progress on foot is not altogether out of fashion. A holiday 
tramp has many advantages. It takes and keeps one in 
the open air-—in God's golden palace of Out of-Doors ;_it 
forms a healthful exercise for most of the muscles, especially 
in an uneven country ; it permits considerable freedom in 
arranging the course and stages of a journey ; it is compat 
ible with almost endless variety of experience ; and it may 
be accomplished economically We may, perhaps, be for 
viven if we interpolate a few instances of 


HOLIDAYS AFOOT. 


There come back to the writer vivid recollections of a week 
spent in the Lake District some vears ago, when, with a boy 
of twelve for sole com 
panion, he covered a good RETR "tart 
hundred miles of walking -_—-— _— 
ind climbing, besides a 
few extra miles in tram 
ana boat pourneys to con 
nect the sections of our 
tramp In the course of 
this we skirted Windet 
Inere, stop ml at Ambl 
ide, visited Rydal and the 
poet Wordsworth’s house, 
Cirasmere and the famous 

raves in the village 
hurchvard, crossed Dun 
mail Raise, passed Thirl 
mere “beneath the dark 
brow of the mighty 
Helvellyn, stopped at 
Keswick, climbed Skid 
aw, lingered about the 
ovely Derwentwater, 
ooked it the Falls of 
Lodore, walked over 
Llonister lass in siuht 
of the abruptly escarped 
(rag, crossed Buttermere 
na boat, had a ulimpse 
of Crummock Water, and 
returned to Keswick by 
the pleasant Vale of New 

inds. Then we took train 
to Pooley Bridge, went 
on to Ulleswater, steamed 
its length to Patterdale, 
ind then walked on past 
llawes Water and 
Drothers Water, over the 
Kirkstone Pass, and so by 
way of the long village of 
Proutbeck to our starting 
point at Windermere 
Surely this was a tramp 
of wonderful variety, and 
would lay up a store of 
lifelong memories 

\ solitary progress of 
ten lays up the ‘Thame 
Valley from Richmond to 
Oxford, made at a later 
date, chiefly on foot, but 
with oceasional short rides dictated by convenience or cap- 
rice, has left similar pleasant recollections. an 
noble park and famous Terrace view, historic Kingston and 
Hampton Court, Moulsey, Walton, and Chertsey, with a 
visit to Dr. Arnold’s grave in Laleham churchyard, the walk 
past Runnymede by Datchett and the Bells of Ouseley to 
Royal Windsor, an inspection of its castle and of the neigh 
bouring Eton Cellege, a pilgrimage to Stoke Pogis church 
yard and Gray's grave, and then on by Bray church to the 
delightful middle reaches of the river. to Chiefden, Taplow, 
Maidenhead, and Great Marlow, and so on to Hex 
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Shiplake, fair Sonning Bridge, and the thriving town of 
Reading. All these, and a couple of days spent among the 
colleges and halls of Oxford, have furnished us with such a 
mental album of the Thames as could scarcely be produced 
by a more rapid means of progress. A small selection only 
of these notable places appears in the composite illustration 
produced in this number. 

Another and shorter ramble is illustrated by the views of 
Shakespeare’s country ; but our walk took us also to “leafy 
Leamington” and to the grey, historic ruins of Kenilworth, 
and by the magnificent avenue which forms the road from 
that place to Coventry, with its trinity of spires and other 
interesting remains of medieval architecture. 

The foregoing are examples of home travel ; but walking 
is equally available as a mode of travelling in other lands. 
A few years ago, we were of a party of travellers who made a 
long round in Switzerland 

from Berne to Lucerne 

going chiefly on foot, 
crossing the Gemmi_ to 
Leukerbad and Visp, 
visiting Zermatt and the 
Gornergrat, returning to 
Brieg, and going by way 
of the Rieder Alp and Eg- 
gischhorn to Fiesch, and 
up the Rhone Valley to 
the Glacier, then over the 
Grimsel Pass to Meirin- 
gen,and over the Engstlen 
Alp and Joch Pass to 
Engelberg, and so by way 
of Stanz to Lucerne. In 
doing this we tramped 
nearly 250 miles in about 
eighteen days. What glo- 
riousand lasting memories 
are born of such a tramp 
may best be imagined by 
the reader familiar with 
the district. But surely 
we have said enough to 
show that much and 
varied pleasure can be 
secured in a cheap and 
healthful way by those 
who travel afoot. 

Now a word or two on 
Driving. Mr. Carnegie’s 
book, On a Four-in-Hand 
through Great Britain, is 
pleasant reading, but it 
illustrates a luxury in 
which only wealthy 
travellers can indulge. 
The late William Black’s 
charming story, The 
Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton, suggests some- 
thing more attainable, but 
still rather too costly for 
most people. We have 
known cases, however, in 
which a family party, in- 
cluding twoor three sister- 
teachers, accompanied Ly 
a brother or Pther on 
horseback, found a driving tour through North Wales and 
the English borderland quite possible and very enjoyable. 

The modern exercise of Cycling provides its many devotees 
with a very speedy and, as we are told, a very pleasant mode 
of progression ; though to an outsider it may seem unfavour- 
able to any leisurely absorption of the beauty of a landscape, 
or any fruitful reflection on historical associations and social 
usages. This may be counted heresy by the cyclist ; but we 
are not intolerant, as he may see by turning to our pages in 
which his favourite pursuit is illustrated and commended. 
The fact that Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, the artist travellers, 
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have made the round of the Alps and crossed an astonishing 
number of passes on bicycles, forbids us even to hint at any 
inconvenience in land with an uneven contour. 

We will not touch on boating and yachting as modes of 
holiday travel, many as are the delights associated with such 
forms of amusement. Most of us have to Cepend on train 
and steamboat; and on the several ways in which the 
various companies and tourist agencies endeavour to adapt 
these to the requirements of holiday-makers we defer our 
comments till we deal a little further on with the tourist 
programmes we have received. Mere guide-book details we 
do not attempt to give ; they may be found in abundance in 
the excellent, handy books to which we call attention. 


COMPANIONS OF TRAVEL. 

We scarcely need say anything of those special accompani- 
ments of travel, which are 
entirely a matter of per- Sich aa een: eccieperme 
sonal predilection. To ! 
most people there is some % 
inanimate companion or 
concomitant which is re- 
garded as indispensable 
in a holiday expedition, 
if it be only pipe and 
tobacco pouch. The 
smoker will not need re- 
minding of this; nor will 
the disciple of Izaak Wal- 
ton need reminding of his 
rod and line. He will Shakespear's IMSS 
take it if there is any 
chance of using it, even ; 
though some cy nical 1} 
friend may hint that ‘t 
will make him look like a 
lazy man pretending to 
be busy. To him it will 
be an essential aid to 
enjoyment, and a_ pro- 
moter of virtuous reflec- 
tion. So one will take the 
butterfly-net and case to 
contain captured  speci- 
mens; another a botanical 
lens and vasculum for rare 
plants ; and yet another 
the geologist’s hammer, 
or perhaps bottles for 
strange aquatic creatures. 
The book-lover will take 
some pocket volume of 
favourite poems or gems 
of thought, the general 
reader a novel or so, and 
the amateur artist his 
sketch-book. Modern 
science has added to these 
possible traveller’s com- 
panions the camera 
either the kodak for tak- 
ing snap-shots, regarded 
by some as a demoniac 
invention, or the more 
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ground of Europe,” nor Belgium, nor yet la Belle France. 
We have a paper on Geneva, and also one on Mont Blanc 
and its Glaciers, notes of a photographic holiday in The 
Ardennes, and, from the pen of a writer who has con 
tributed an interesting series of articles on Greece and on 
Spain, we have a paper on Pleasant Land: Its Chateaux 
and Churches. 

As already mentioned, we have secured a paper of special 
interest to cyclists ; and we have a further paper giving the 
fullest notes on Educational Courses with our Continental 
Neighbours. It need scarcely be said that, while we feel it 
desirable at the holiday season to give our readers the timely 
aud, we trust, interesting papers which may be helpful in 
their holiday arrangements and experiences, we regard it as 
a duty to keep in view the special object of this journal 
by taking care that all these articles may have a practical 

it 3 yee cee ae educational value. 

, We have desired this 

year to direct attention 

particularly to the nortl 
western countries of Ev - 
rope, as affording scope 
fora wide development if 
holiday travel. With this 
in view, we have given a 
prominent place amongst 
our travel papers to A 
Month's Visit to Hol- 
land and Denmark, by 
bio dies the teacher who some time 
: An Hatpanag] 880 Gave us the result of a 
Cumge) month’s tour in the Engs.- 
AS dine and Tyrol. From 
) another able contributor 
we have a further artic’e 
looking in the same dire¢ 
tion, and describing a 
journey to the Orkneys 
and Shetlands. Under 
the head of Books worth 
Reading we give notices 
of admirable works on 

, Holland and Seandinay 
_ the first a new publica 
tion, and the latter re 
cently made generally 
accessible by republica 
tion at a moderate price, 

The bibliography of 

travel is, to those who 
would get from their 
travels the greatest 
amount of educational 
advantage, a point of 
capital importance. We 
know that the teachers 
whose excursion to Ho:- 
land and Denmark we 
place on record did not 
content themselves with 
looking up Baedeker, aid 
selecting their arrang: 

ments from the, tourist 
programmes, but mate a 








elaborate instrument with 
portable tripod for taking 
architectural views and 
scenery. The “camerist,” as well as other amateure, will 
find in our contents some items of interest. 


OUR HOLIDAY PAPERS. 


With Paris, the cities of Belgium, and the Bernese Ober- 
land, which were the subjects of special papers in our holiday 
number for last summer, we have not thought it necessary 
to deal in this, although they possess perennial interest for 
the traveller. Still, as a glance at our contents will show, 
we have not neglected the beautiful Alpine land, “the play 


IN SHAKESPEARE’S COUNTRY. 


point of preparing them 
selves for their visit by 
reading The Heart of Ho! 
land and Dead Cities of the Zuider Zee, by H. Havard ; Hol 
lund and its People, by E. De Amicis ; Pictures from Holland, 
by the Rev. R. Lowett : Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
and other works of like character. ' 

The Toynbee Travellers’ Club, the pioneer of associations 
for co-operative travel, and still, we cee the most con 
tinuously active and most successful of such clubs, attaches 
special importance to this matter of preparatory reading, 
and issues to its members before any expedition a list of 
books it is desirable to read, including works on the art, 
literature, history, and natural features of the country it is 
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namely, Walking; and, happily, in spite of all the results 
of invention and contrivance, the natural method of making 
progress on foot is not altogether out of fashion. A holiday 
tramp has many advantages. It takes and keeps one in 
the open air—in God's golden palace of Out-of-Doors ; it 
forms a healthful exercise for most of the muscles, especially 
in an uneven country ; it permits considerable freedom in 
arranging the course and stages of a journey ; it is compat 
ible with almost endless variety of experience ; and it may 
be ac omplished economically. We may, perhaps, be for- 
given if we interpolate a few instances of 


HOLIDAYS AFOOT. 


There come back to the writer vivid recollections ofa week 
spent in the Lake District some years ago, when, with a boy 
of twelve for sole com 
jyel lon, he cove red a good 
hundred miles of walking 
and climbing, besides a 
few extra miles in train 
and boat journeys to con 
nect the sections of ou 
tramp. In the course of 
this we skirted Winde1 
inere, stopped at Ambk 
ide, visites Rydal and the 
poet Wordsworth’s house, 
Cirasmere and the famous 
rraves in the village 
churchyard, crossed Dun 
mail Raise, passed Thirl 
mere “beneath the dark 
brow of the mighty 
Helvellyn,” stopped at 
Keswick, climbed Skid 
daw, lingered about the 
lovely Derwentwater, 
looked at the Falls of 
Lodore, walked ove 
Honister Pass in sight 
of the abruptly escarped 
(‘rag, crossed Buttermere 
in a boat, had a glimpse 
of Crummock Water, and 
returned to Keswick ly 
the pleasant Vale of New 
lands Then we took train 
to Pooley Bridge, went 
on to | lleswater, steamed 
its lenygth to Patterdale, 
and then walked on past 
Hawes Water and 
Brothers Water, over the 
Kirkstone Pass, and so by 
way of the long village of 
Proutbeck to our starting 
point at Windermere 
Surely this was a tramp 
of wonderful variety, and 
would lay up a store of 
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lifelong memories 

\ solitary progress of 
ten days up the Thames 
Valley from Richmond to 
Oxford, made at a later 
date, chiefly on foot, but 
with oceasional short rides dictated by convenience or cap- 
rice, has left similar pleasant recollections Richmond’s 
noble park and famous Terrace view, historic Kingston and 
Hampton Court, Moulsxey, Walton, and Chertsey, with a 
visit to Dr. Arnold’s grave in Laleham churchyard, the walk 





past Runnymede by Datchett and the Bells of Ouseley to , 


Royal Windsor, an inspection of its castle and of the neigh 
bouring Eton College, a pilgrimage to Stoke Pogis church- 
yard and Gray's grave, and then on by Bray church to the 
delightful middle reaches of the river, to Chefden, Taplow, 
Maidenhead, and Great Marlow, and so on to He 
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Shiplake, fair Sonning Bridge, and the thriving town of 
Reading. All these, and a couple of days spent among the 
colleges and halls of Oxford, have furnished us with such a 
mental album of the Thames as could scarcely be produced 
by a more rapid means of progress. A small selection only 
of these notable places appears in the composite illustration 
produced in this number. 

Another and shorter ramble is illustrated by the views of 
Shakespeare’s country ; but our walk took us also to “leafy 
Leamington” and to the grey, historic ruins of Kenilworth, 
and by the magnificent avenue which forms the road from 
that place to Coventry, with its trinity of spires and other 
interesting remains of medieval architecture. 

The foregoing are examples of home travel ; but walking 
is equally available as a mode of travelling in other lands. 
A few years ago, we were of a party of travellers who made a 
long round in Switzerland 

from Berne to Lucerne 

going chiefly on foot, 
crossing the Gemmi_ to 
Leukerbad and Visp, 
visiting Zermatt and the 
Gornergrat, returning to 
Brieg, and going by way 
of the Rieder Alp and Eg- 
gischhorn to Fiesch, and 
up the Rhone Valley to 
the Glacier, then over the 
Grimsel Pass to Meirin- 
gen,and over the Engstlen 
Alp and Joch Pass to 
Engelberg, and so by way 
of Stanz to Lucerne. In 
doing this we tramped 
nearly 250 miles in about 
eighteen days. What glo- 
riousand lasting memories 
are born of such a tramp 
may best be imagined by 
the reader familiar with 
the district. But surely 
we have said enough to 
show that much and 
varied pleasure can be 
secured in a cheap and 
healthful way by those 
who travel afoot. 

Now a word or two on 
Driving. Mr. Carnegie’s 
book, On a Four-in-Hand 
through Great Britain, is 
pleasant reading, but it 
illustrates a luxury in 
which only wealthy 
travellers can indulge. 
The late William Black’s 
charming story, The 
Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton, suggests some- 
thing more attainable, but 
still rather too costly fot 
most people. We have 
known cases, however, in 
which a family party, in- 
cluding twoorthreesister- 
teachers, accompanied Ly 
a brother or Mther on 
horseback, found a driving tour through North Wales and 
the English borderland quite possible and very enjoyable. 

The modern exercise of Cycling provides its many devotees 
with a very speedy and, as we are told, a very pleasant mode 
of progression ; though to an outsider it may seem unfavour- 
able to any leisurely absorption of the beauty of a landscape, 
or any fruitful reflection on historical associations and social 
usages. This may be counted heresy by the cyclist ; but we 
are not intolerant, as he may see by turning to our pages in 
which his favourite pursuit is illustrated and commended. 
The fact that Mr. and Mrs. Pennell, the artist travellers, 
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have made the round of the Alps and crossed an astonishing 
number of passes on bicycles, forbids us even to hint at any 
inconvenience in land with an uneven contour. 

We will not touch on boating and yachting as modes of 
holiday travel, many as are the delights associated with such 
forms of amusement. Most of us have to Cepend on train 
and steamboat; and on the several ways in which the 
various companies and tourist agencies endeavour to adapt 
these to the requirements of holiday-makers we defer our 
comments till we deal a little further on with the tourist 
programmes we have received. Mere guide-book details we 
do not attempt to give ; they may be found in abundance in 
the excellent, handy books to which wé call attention. 


COMPANIONS OF TRAVEL. 

We scarcely need say anything of those special accompani- 
ments of travel, which are 
entirely a matter of per- ee oe ne 
sonal predilection. To 
most people there issome = [ ir 
inanimate companion or 
concomitant which is re- 
garded as indispensable 
in a holiday expedition, 
if it be only pipe and 
tobacco pouch. The 
smoker will not need re- 
minding of this; nor will 
the disciple of Izaak Wal- 
ton need reminding of his 
rod and line. He will 
take it if there is any 
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chance of using it, even - 
though some cynical | 
friend may hint that it | 


will make him look like a 
lazy man pretending to 
be busy. To him it will 
be an essential aid to 
enjoyment, and a _pro- 
moter of virtuous reflec- 
tion. So one will take the 
butterfly-net and case to 
contain captured  speci- 
mens; another a botanical 
lens and vasculum for rare 
plants; and yet another 
the geologist’s hammer, 
or perhaps bottles for 
strange aquatic creatures. 
The book-lover will take 
some pocket volume of 
favourite poems ur gems 
of thought, the general 
reader a novel or so, and 
the amateur artist his 
sketch-book. Modern 
science has added to these 
possible traveller’s com- 
panions the camera 
either the kodak for tak- 
ing snap-shots, regarded 
by some as a demoniac 
invention, or the more 
elaborate instrument with 
portable tripod for taking 
architectural views and 
scenery. The “camerist,” as well as other amateurr, will 
find in our contents some items of interest. 





OUR HOLIDAY PAPERS. 


With Paris, the cities of Belgium, and the Bernese Ober- 
land, which were the subjects of special papers in our holiday 
number for last summer, we have not thought it necessary 
to deal in this, although they possess perennial interest for 
the traveller. Still, as a glance at our contents will show 
we have not neglected the beautiful Alpine land, “the play 
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ground of Europe,” nor Belgium, nor yet la Belle France. 
We have a paper on Geneva, and also one on Mont Blanc 
and its Glaciers, notes of a photographic holiday in The 
Ardennes, and, from the pen of a writer who has con- 
tributed an interesting series of articles on Greece and on 
Spain, we have a paper on Pleasant Land: Its Chateaux 
and Churches. 

As already mentioned, we have secured a paper of special 
interest to cyclists ; and we have a further paper giving the 
fullest notes on Educational Courses with our Continental 
Neighbours. It need scarcely be said that, while we feel it 
desirable at the holiday season to give our readers the timely 
aud, we trust, interesting papers which may be helpful in 
their holiday arrangements and experiences, we regard it as 
a duty to keep in view the special object of this journal 
by taking care that all these articles may have a practical 
educational value. 

We have desired this 
year to direct attention 
particularly to the nortl.- 
western countries of Ev - 
rope, as affording scope 
for a wide development: f 
holiday travel. With this 
in view, we have given a 
prominent place amongst 
our travel papers to A 
Month's Visit to Hol- 
land and Denmark, by 
the teacher who some time 
ate Ann er ago gave us the result of a 

Nong month's tour in the Eng:.- 
" dine and Tyrol. From 
another able contributor 
we have a further artic’e 
looking in the same direc 
tion, and describing a 
journey to the Orkneys 
and Shetlands. Under 
the head of Books worth 
Reading we give notices 
of admirable works on 
’ Holland and Secandinav:>, 
_ the first a new publica 
tion, and the latter re 
cently made generally 
accessible by republica 
tion at a moderate price. 
The bibliography of 
travel is, to those who 
would get from their 
travels the greatest 
amount of educational 
advantage, a point of 
capital importance. We 
know that the teacheis 
whose excursion to Ho! 
land and Denmark we 
place on record did not 
content themselves with 
looking up Baedeker, aid 
selecting their arrang 
ments from .the, tourist 
programmes, but made a 
point of preparing them 
selves for their visit by 
reading The Heart of Ho!- 
land and Dead Cities of the Zuider Zee, by H. Havard ; Hol 
land and its People, by E. De Amicis; Pictures from Holland, 
by the Rev. R. Lovett : Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic, 
and other works of like character. ’ 

The Toynbee Travellers’ Club, the pigaeer of associations 
for co-operative travel, and still, we believe, the most con- 
tinuously active and most successful of such clubs, attaches 
special importance to this matter of preparatory reading, 
and issues to its members before any expedition a list of 
books it is desirable to read, including works on the art, 
literature, history, and natural features of the country it is 
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GLATVED'S HOTEL, HONEFOS, NORWAY. . 


proposed to visit A further step of the same kind is taken 
by arranging for the delivery of lectures to the members, by 
competent authorities, on points of special interest connected 
with the places to be visited 

For any who may intend visiting Norway, we may re 
commend Du Chaillu’s Land of the Midnight Sun, The Best 
Tour ¢) Vorway and New Ground in Norway, both by Mr. 
Gioodman, and Vorwegian Pictures in the Pen and Pencil 
Series of the Religious Tract Society ; with the lighter read 
ie Il Martineau’'s Feats on the Fiord, Edna Lyall’s The 
Mla ‘iy Vo weet, and M Corelli's Thelma. For Sweden, the 
first of the above books, also Sweden and the Nuwedea, by 
W. W. Thomas, and Pictures of Swedish Life, by Mrs. Woods 
Baker An interesting brochure on Copenhage nw is issued by 
the Danish Tourist Association. 


TOURIST PROGRAMMES -SCANDINAVIA. 


The agencies for organising holiday tours are so numerous, 


nd their programmes so multitudinous, that it would be ab 
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solutely impossible in our brief space to deal with them all. 
Those who wish to take advantage of the admirable arrange- 
ments available will do well to make early application to a 
tourist agency which advertises excursions to the particular 
district they desire to visit. Some of these, such as Thomas 
Cook and Son, the original firm of tourist agents, will 
undertake to guide the holiday traveller to any part of the 
civilised world he may have time and means to visit. For 
the lover of Switzerland, for instance, they provide an 
almost boundless choice of excursions; but in accordance 
with our intention of giving prominence to Scandinavian 
travel in this number, we take as examples some of their 
tours to Norway, Sweden, and Denmark. Even with this 
limitation, a glance at the detailed programmes will prove 
that there is an embarrassment of choice. It must be under- 
stood that two distinct classes of tours are organised—first, 
the conducted tour, in which not only the ordinary travelling 
arrangements are made by the agents, but all the details 
of hotel accommodation, occasional conveyances, necessary 
guides, and so on, are provided for, and the traveller's 
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anxieties are thus reluced to a minimum ; second, the inde- 
pendent tour, in which the traveller is supplied with a book 
of coupons to pass him over the various stages of his journey, 
which may include a long or short round according to his 
wishes, and all the rest of the arrangements are in his own 
hands. The latter has some advantages for the experienced, 
but the former is preferable for those who have travelled 
little abroad. 
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To the Scandinevian countries T. Cook and Son have ai 
ranged no fewer than sixteen s:parate circular independent 
tours, with optioral variations of route and supplemental 
excursions. The tickets for evch of these are available for 
thirty days, and the route may be travelled over in eithet 
direction. Stoppages are allowed at various places, pro 
vided the journey is comp!eted within the limit of time. 

Of Cook's select conducted tours to Norway there is a 
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constant succession from May to September, some of seven 
days only, others extending over thirteen, sixteen, seventeen, 
twenty-one, or seventy-two days. The fares, of course, vary, 
but they are inclusive, and secure first class accommodation 
throughout. The vessels employed are those of the Wilson 
Line, specially constructed for the Scandinavian service. 
They are spoken of in the highest terms by those who have 
been on these tours. 

A series of yachting cruises to the Norwegian Fiords, to 
the Baltic, and along the coast as far as the North Cape, has 
also been arranged by the same agents. These vary in 
length from seven to twenty-nine days, and in cost from ten 
to thirty-five guineas. The splendidly-fitted vessels of the 
Orient ¢ ao are employed on these cruises. 

For details as to dates, routes, and charges, we must refe1 
our readers to the special programmes which may be readily 
obtained at any of the many offices of T. Cook and Son. 
Their chief office is at Ludgate Circus, London. 

It may be added that those who wish may make their 
arrangements direct with Thomas Wilson, Sons, and Co. 
of Hull, or with their agent, Mr. W. E. Bott, of 1 East 
India Avenue, London, E.C. The handbooks they publish 
give excellent descriptions and capital illustrations of the 
sublime scenery to be witnessed in the course of the tours, 
especially those to the Lake District of Norway, and to the 
south and east of Sweden. Through the kindness of Messrs. 
Wilson we are able to include some of these illustrations 
in this number. 

The Orient Company also issue tickets directly for their 
pleasure eruises, and publish a useful and tastefully-illus- 
trated handbook for the land of the Fiords and the Midnight 
Sun 

For our Seotch friends delightful summer tours to the 
Orkney and Shetland Islands and the Norwegian Fiords 
are available from Leith and Aberdeen by the vessels of the 
North of Scotland and Orkney and Shetland Steam Naviga- 
tion Company 

From these particulars of the guide-post order it would 
be pleasant to turn and get a glimpse of the wonderful 
scenery which makes Norway and Sweden so attractive. 
“ Norwegian scenery is remarkable,” says one, “not only for 
its variety, but also for its sustained beauty. The eye of 
the traveller constantly rests upon scenes that embrace in 
one view a beautiful fiord, well-wooded lower slopes, bare, 
rocky higher cliffs, crowned by the greenish-blue snow 
covered masses stretching away for miles, and over all the 
blue dome of a glorious sky. A journey through the pic- 
turesque Gudbrandsdal, culminating in the precipitous and 
awe-inspiring Romsdal; a sail through the Hardanger Fiord, 
with its constantly-changing panorama of little villages, 
bold mountains, enormous glaciers, and fairy-like inner 
fiords ; to gaze on the sun at midnight and watch its rich 
crimson tints change into the bright, fresh lights of early 
morn ;—ail these are experiences which, once enjoyed, be- 
come the indelible possessions of a lifetime.” 

Let us take one more peep at a spot of infinite charm, and 
this time through the eyés of M. Paul Du Chaillu. Writing 
of Molde, in the neighbourhood of the Romsdal, he says : 


‘*1 de not know of any town in Norway which presents a 
more extensive and beautiful panorama of fjord and mountain 
scenery. The church is the principal building ; the graveyard 
around it was redolent with the perfume of autumn flowers. 
Chestnuts, oaks, mountain ash, pyramidal poplars, and birch 
trees shaded many of the graves. Most of the tombs bore no 
names, but each family knew the resting-place of their dead. 
In the town is a very fine avenue of birches, some of which were 
live feet in diameter. From Molde, the tourist or the pedestrian 
who is a lover of nature will see such a vast and fine field of 
exploration opening before him, that he will hardly know at 
what point to begin his wanderings.” 


sevond all this, Molde has an artistic attraction, for in 
the church above referred to may be seen Axel Ender's 
marvellous painting, “The Angel of the Resurrection,” 
which we reproduced as one of the pictures of Our Art 
SurrLeMeENt ror ScHooLroom Decoration, 

There are many other points on which we would gladly 
touch, but we must bring these introductory remarks to a 
close. From the attempt to include so much that might be 
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interesting oc useful to many of our readers, we fear they 
may appear somewhat fragmentary. We can only hope 
that they may in some degree attain their purpose, and that 
they may help as many as possible to plan and carry into 
effect satisfactory arrangements for a happy holiday. 

Next summer we may have the pleasure of presenting in 
our Holiday Number some fruit of our suggestions in the 
shape of new records of experience in Scandinavia, “the 
land of fjord, fjeld, and fos.” 





Setting apart a considerable portion of our space for 
seasonable holiday matter involves the omission of some of 
our ordinary features, But school vacations perhaps sutffi- 
ciently excuse this deviation from our usual practice. All 
our regular contributions will be resumed after our next 
issue, which will also be a special number, with a large 
part of its contents devoted to the interests of the infant 
school teacher. 


-_s*> Mb Pate 


A VISIT TO HOLLAND AND 
* DENMARK. 


ARLY in the year, we, that is, another teacher and 
myself, had thought of spending our summer vacation 
chiefly in the three countries of north-western Europe 
Denmark, Norway, and Sweden—with a short visit to Hol- 
land by the way. As our plans proceeded, however, we 
concluded that it would be wiser to confine ourselves to 
Holland and Denmark for one holiday, and leave the Scandi- 
navian lands for another occasion. 

The route from Queenborough to Flushing is a capital one 
for reaching Holland, as there is an excellent service of boats, 
especially by night. Our first impressions of Holland, as we 
travelled by the early morning train to Dordrecht, were of 
extreme peacefulness—utterly unlike the turmoil and rush of 
London, so recently left behind. The Dutch peasants were 
already up and at work in the fields we were passing ; but 
the signs were those of industry without hurry, of work 
without rush. 

Reaching Dordrecht, that “ Paradise of Artists,” which 
stands on an arm of the Maas, we were struck by its varied 
colauring, and by the sight of the quaintest of quaint gables. 
Bridges and canals abound ; and on the latter we noticed the 
country people bringing vegetables and fruit to market in 
the early morning. We visited the market, and found it 
alive with people. Here one saw pancakes made on the spot, 
marked aa sold hot ; and there women were trimming bon- 
nets and hats while minding their stalls. Many were the 
effective artistic corners, with houses sloping this way and 
that, and many the windmills used for sawing the timber 
brought down by the Rhine. The cathedral, with its fine 
square tower, forms a striking feature in the view, especially 
as seen froma boat leaving the quay. Like most other 
Dutch towns of any size, Dordrecht, or Dort, boasts of a tram 
service. 

A most delightful way of going from Dort to Rotterdam 
is by a small steamer which passes the large shipbuilding 
yards on either side of De Noord, one of the waterways of 
South Holland. As we had no special wish to visit the 
museums and similar places apt to prove tiring, we found it 
possible to “do” Dort and Rotterdam very well in one day. 
An easy way to get a good idea of the commercial importance 
of the latter place is to take a tram ride along the Boompjes, 
another ride along the streets right through the city to the 
suburbs, then a stroll down one or two of the side streets, 
and over two or three of the many canals. Passing through 
the market-place, we cannot fail to note the statue of 
Erasmus. 

Here let me quote, as affording a characteristic peep into 
Dutch ways, a dencription given by De Amicis in his admir- 
able book, Holland and Its People 2 


‘*On the morning that I left Rotterdam, I saw a very Dutch 
spectacle in the street through which I passed to go to Delft 
railway station. The house-cleaning that goes on twice a week 
in the early morning was in progress. All the maid-servants 
of the city, in lilac cotton gowns, white caps, white aprons, 
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stockings and sabots, were busy, with their sleeves turned up, 
washing doors, walls, and windows. Some courageously seated 
on window-sills, half in, half out, were cleaning the panes with 
sponges ; others, kneeling on the step, rubbed the pavement with 
a cloth; others, with syringes and long flexible tubes, such as 
we use to water gardens, directed vigorous jets of water against 
the second-floor windows, that fell again in heavy showers; some, 
with sponges and rags tied on the ends of long canes, mopped the 
upper windows ; some polished the knobs and metal plates upon 
the doors ; some cleaned the stairs, some the furniture, brought 
out into the street for the purpose ; the doorsteps were encum- 
bered with buckets, pans, brushes, brooms, and benches ; water 
dripped from the walls, ran into the gutters, and splashed and 
sparkled everywhere. And, what is singular, whilst labour in 
Holland is slow and deliberate in all other forms, in this one it 
is quite different. All these women have flushed faces; they go 
in and out, spring and push about with a sort of fury, taking 
acrobatic attitudes, with startling results sometimes, unheeding 
of the passer-by, except in so far as it may be necessary to drive 
him off with jealous looks from the pavement. In short, there 
was a rage and fury of cleanliness, a sort of general ablution of 
the city, that had a sort of festive puerility about it, and might 
have been some strange religious rite, prescribed to purge the 
place from the infection of unclean spirits.” 

For the accuracy of this vivid picture I am able to vouch. 

From Rotterdam we have a choice of ways—by rail or 
canal to Delft, and rail thence to the Hague; by canal all the 
way, or by rail all the way, to the Hague. The last seemed 
to suit us best, that we might make this important place a 
centre. The Central Hotel is, for Holland, a reasonable place 
to stay at. The Hague is quite unlike other Dutch towns. 
As the political capital, it is unique, being very aristocratic 
in style, and having fine buildings, wide streets, splendid 
shops, and an excellent tram service. A distinguishing 
feature is the smail number of its canals. Among the places 
to visit is the Huis ten Bosch—the House in the Wood- 
where now the Peace Conference is being held. It is ina 
suburb of the Hague, and is a favourite resort for the towns- 
people. Its saloons contain some famous works of art, 
especially historical portraits. The Mauritzhuis is another 
important building, with a picture-gallery, comparatively 
small, but containing a few pictures which are among the 
wonders of the art world. Chief of these are Rembrandt's 
“School of Anatomy,” and Paul Potter’s “ Young Bull.” 
The writer can testify to the marvellous lifelikeness of the 
latter painting ; for even after previous preparation by read- 
ing about this remarkable work, she involuntarily stepped 
back when she first caught sight of the picture. As one 
writer says, “The supreme merit of this bull can be given in 
one word : he is alive.” There are other gems of art by Jan 
Steen, Gerard Dow, Adrian Van Ostade, and other Dutch 
painters. 

The Hague is a pleasant place from which visits can be 
eer A short tram ride of two miles along a fine road 
vwrdered by magnificent elms brings us to Scheveningen, the 
fashionable watering-place. It is strange to find that, at 
this seaside suburb of such an aristocratic place as is the 
seat of government, the fisher-folk wear still the same quaint 
style of dress that they have worn for centuries. The road 
from the Hague to Scheveningen should be seen, if possible, 
on a Sunday evening. This will serve to heighten the con- 
trast between the modern devotees of fashion and the curious 
old-world fisher-folk. 

Delft may be reached either by steam-tram or by canal. 
The former is a very pleasant way of going, as the country 
traversed is interesting and thoroughly characteristic. The 
is well worth visiting, for it contains much that is of 
1istorical interest. The cathedral has a rather bare interior. 
There is a monument to the great statesman William the 
Silent, and the house where he was shot is still to be seen. 


Leyden is another important place which should be visited. “ 


We found it convenient to take it on our way to Amsterdam. 
The greater part of a day may well be spent at Leyden, and 
its University and Botanic Garden should not be neglected. 
How the historical events connected with the memorable 
siege of the town crowd one’s memory! In imagination 
one sees the whole succession of brave deeds, of scenes of 
suffering, of horror, of final victory! The town now pre- 
sents many picturesque views. 

From Leyden we proceed to Haarlem by steam-tram, 
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passing through what may be called the “flower country,” 
in which whole fields are covered with flowers. This reminds 
us of the “tulip mania” which reached extravagant lengths 
in the seventeenth century, and led to a great deal of wild 
speculation. 

Haarlem is a real Dutch town. It is often described as a 
very dull place, quiet in the extreme. We, however, hap- 
pened to be there on a market day, when a horse fair was 
going on, and all was life and action. 

We were fortunate in the day of our visit, for we wished 
to hear the famous organ, the largest in Europe, and this 
is possible on market day without paying such an exorbitant 
fee as is charged at other times. Edmondo de Amicis, de- 
scribing his visit, says : 

‘**T heard the usual trumpet announcing the battle, followed 
by a formidable tumult of cannon, cries of the wounded, and 
victorious strains that grew more and more distant until they 
were lost among the hills : and then arose a tranquil harmony 
of flutes and pastoral melodies, which seemed to present all the 
sweetness of country life, when suddenly the lightning flashed, 
the hurricane was unchained, the church shook to its founda- 
tions ; then the tempest was stilled little by little, to the sound 
of the tremulous oa solemn chant of legions of angels arriving 
slowly from an immense distance, and floating up among the 
clouds pursued by the curses of an army of demons growling 
from the depths of the earth. The whole ended with an air 
from La Fille de Madame Angot, which conveyed that it had been 
all a joke, dnd that the organist recommended himself to the 
courtesy of the strangers.” 

Whether from lack of mood to appreciate the music or 
from other inharmonious circumstance I do not know, but 
{am bound to admit that I was less favourably impressed 
than I expected to be. I have heard, both at Fribourg and 
at Lucerne, recitals that touched me more. 

A delightful method of going to Amsterdam from Haarlem 
is by one of the small canal boats that take vegetables to 
the markets. The journey takes you hours, whereas you 
can go by train in less than one hour; but the experience 
of country life you get thus, and the entire absence of con- 
ventionality, well repay you for the extra time taken. Am- 
sterdam, “the Venice of the North,” seen in the fading light 
of a lovely summer's sun as the vessel nears it from the 
North Sea Canal, is a dream of beauty. One is disillusioned 
somewhat on a nearer acquaintance, but still there is suffi- 
cient charm in the quaint gables and streets, in the multi- 
tude of bridges and canals, and in the mass of old-world 
buildings, to make the memory a lasting one, and foster a 
desire to go once again, and yet again. 

The Rijks Museum is a magnificent building where are 
collected fine pictures, antiquities in china, metal, ivory, ete. 
There is a remarkable model of a Dutch interior that was 
made for Peter, the Great of Russia. It cost thousands of 
pounds, and took twenty-five years to make. As Peter 
thought it too costly, the rich merchant who had the work 
done gave it to the nation. 

The city is built on piles. The palace, which is marked 
by the peculiarity of having its «front door behind,” con- 
tains a wonderful marble hall which had a very depressing 
effect on Thackeray. Other interesting features of Amster- 
dam are the Jews’ Quarter, the excellent Zoological Gardens, 
and the Weepers’ Tower, so called as the place where the 
women of the city used to stand and watch, as long as the 
tearful eye could see, the receding vessels which carried 
away their husbands or other dear ones on perilous voyages. 

Making Amsterdam our headquarters for a week, we were 
able, not only to make ourselves familiar with the principal 
features of the city, but to visit several places easily acces- 
sible in the neighbourhood. Thus we went to the neat and 
trim toy-like village of Broek, which has the reputation of 
being the cleanest of Dutch villages, and this is saying a 
great deal. 

We went also to Marken, a small island on the western 
side of the Zuyder Zee. It is easily reached by taking first 
a train or steam-tram to Monnickendam, and thence a small 
country boat to the island. The costumes of the islanders 
are singularly quaint and picturesque. 

Another visit was to Hoorn, by way of Zaandam. The 
latter is a picturesque little town, named from the Zaan, the 
river on which it stands. The houses are strikingly coloured, 
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green and white predominating. There are canals crossed by 
little bridges everywhere. From the platform of the railway 
station over sixty windmills could be counted. 

Hoorn is one of the Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee. Its 
famous water-gate makes a conspicuous mark at sea. The 
southern point of South America was called Cape Horn by 
Willem Schouten, from the name of this his native town. 

From Amsterdam we proceeded by train to Utrecht, a 
city noted for its important university, interesting from its 
history and the strange vicissitudes through which it has 
passed, and remarkable for the variation of its canals from 
those seen in other towns. They are lower ; and there are 
two roadway a, one below the other. 

Another curious feature is associated with the cathedral. 
The tower and the east end stand on opposite sides of a 
square or place which separates them, and tram-cars run 
over the intervening space, which once formed the floor of 
the nave of the cathedral. <A hurricane caused this nave to 
disappear, and it was not restored. Now the east end or 
choir forms the cathedral proper. The tower is only a show- 
place, and the tram-cars run under its archway to reach the 
open aquare 

Leaving Utrecht by train, we made a short stop at Bois- 
le-Due or Hertogenbosch, where we saw a very fine Catholic 
church, which is being restored. Here we were particularly 
struck by the peculiar and elaborate head-dress worn by the 
women. Again we took train, and proceeded,*by way of 
Bokstel and Wesel, on a long night journey to Hamburg. 
lo make the most of our day here we had a ride about 
the city in a tram-car. The cars stop only at certain 
appointed places ; they are driven and lighted by electricity, 
and go at a very rapid rate compared with that of our 
London tram-cars. ti the course of our ride we had an 
excellent view of many very picturesque old houses, but the 
views differed greatly from those of Dordrecht and Amsterdam 
in the matter of fine colour. The Rathhaus is very handsome, 
and the many beautiful shops give an idea of prosperity and 
commercial activity. Then we had a trip by an electric boat 
round the docks and canals. This cost a mark, and occupied 
hetween two and three hours. No visitor should miss the ad- 
mirable opportunity this boat trip affords of obtaining a rapid 
and comprehensive idea of the city, of its industries, of the 
shipping, and the signs of immense sea traffic. The Inner 
and Outer Alster are two splendid sheets of water, and from 
the Inner is obtained a remarkably fine view of the fashion- 
able quarter. The lofty towers of the churches are imposing 
features, 

At the hotel where we dined, we were rather amused at 
being charged sixpence each extra because we took no wine. 
At the time of our visit there was much excitement about the 
news which had just arrived of the death of Prince Bismarck, 
whose home was in the neighbourhood of Hamburg. 

\t night the busy parts of the town presented a remark- 
able sight owing to the rapid movement of the large numbet 
of tram-cars, all brilliantly lighted, and flashing across the 
view in all directions like meteors. 

from Hamburg we went by way of Altona, which is 
practically a suburb of the city, to Kiel. From the carriage 
windows we could see the people engaged on the rather flat 
land cutting peat ; but nearer the end of the journey we passed 
cultivated fields of wheat and buck-wheat—the pink flower 
of the latter, showing over great stretches of country, pro- 
duced a pretty effect. The harbour of Kiel is a very fine 
one, and reminded us of Queenstown. Here we saw the 
(ierman fleet, including the vessel which had brought the 
Kaiser back from Bergen on the news of Bismarck’s death. 
Kiel, besides being the chief naval port of Germany, has an 
important naval school, a university, and considerable trade. 

In a thoroughly well-fitted vessel we started for Korsir, 
which we reached after a smooth passage of five hours across 
the seuth of the Baltic and along the Great Belt. From 
Korsér, a town on the west of Zealand, we at once crossed 
the island by rail to Copenhagen, where we received a hearty 
welcome, It may be explained that we had been favoured 
by friends with letters of introduction to people in Holland, 
and Denmark alse, and in this we found an immense ad- 
vantage ; for in places where we stayed for longer than a 
day or se, we were able to find accommodation in private 
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houses instead of hotels, and thus we had the best possible 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with the natural home 
life of the people. In Copenhagen we were particularly 
fortunate in being received into the home of an eminent pro- 
fessor, of venerable age and appearance, and with a large 
family of sons and daughters, all of whom were well ac- 
quainted with English, and interested in education. One of 
the sons, a leading tenor in the Royal Opera Company of 
Dresden, was at home for a holiday during our visit, and 
it was a treat to see the affectionate way in which the old 
professor welcomed his son. Indeed, the relations of the 
whole family were simple, natural, aud pleasant in the ex- 
treme. 

Copenhagen is not exactly a picturesque town, and does 
not at first impress one much. After a time, however, one 
is astonished at its wealth of antiquities, and at the extent 
and variety of its public museums and galleries devoted to 
art. One of the most remarkable of these is the Thorwaldsen 
Museum, which contains in its halls and rooms an immense 
number of works of that great genius. No fewer than 80 
statues, 130 busts, 240 reliefs, and 3 friezes “bear speaking 
witness to the fruitful artistic activity” of the master, whose 
tomb is placed in their midst. A Danish writer says : 


‘** What’ is most characteristic and ingenious about the building 
is the way in which its style and whole design fit it to serve its 
dlouble purpose of museum and mausoleum. No one approaching 
from the front, and seeing the broad flight of stone steps leading 
up to the five great doors—which form almost the whole front of 
the facade, aad are surmounted by a beautiful Ionian architrave 
crowned by a winged Victory with a team of four powerful horses 

could for a moment doubt that it is a temple of art which 
stands before him. Then, when he enters the court, sees the 
tomb (enclosed by high walls richly decorated in antique fashion 
with palms, delicately-foliaged trees, wreaths, vases, tripods— 
light on a black ground), and raising his eyes from it, beholds, 
through the open door of the Christ Hall, the mighty form of 
our Saviour between the double row of apostles, he feels that 
this court and tomb are the real heart of the building, and that 
everything around exists for the purpose of ministering to the 
glory of him who rests here.” 


Many of the public buildings of Copenhagen have been 
destroyed by fire and rebuilt, some time after time. A large 
palace near the market was burnt some twelve years ago, 
and is still a ruined shell, because the people cannot agree 
upon a style for rebuilding it. 

Among the important churches of the city are the Marble 
Church, conspicuous by reason of its large dome, and the 
Church of our Saviour, which has a very lofty spiral tower, 
with a figure of our Saviour on the top. Another, the Frue 
Kirke (Church of our Lady), contains Thorwaldsen’s beautiful 
statue Christus—“ perhaps the worthiest and noblest repre- 
sentation ever produced of the great Prince of Peace, the risen 
and glorified Saviour.” A replica of this remarkable work is 
ylaced in the Trondhjem Cathedral. In the Frue Kirke we 
ial the privilege of seeing a Danish wedding, a very simple 
and interesting ceremony. 

It may be well to say a few words on the matter of educa- 
tion in Copenhagen. It is a subject in which the keenest 
interest is manifested. We visited several schools, one of 
which was a school for fourteen hundred children, under the 
control of a head-master. In character it seemed to corre- 
spond to the higher-grade Board school of our own capital. 
The maximum number of scholars for a single teacher was 
thirty-six, and in the upper classes of the school only eighteen. 
We found the teachers very kind in explaining matters, and 
keenly interested in their work. The objects displayed in 
cabinets for illustrating lessons were very varied, and in- 
cluded models of the chief public buildings and sets of views. 
In the elementary schools it is a rule for the children to have 
a bath once a week under special supervision. For reasons, 
as we understood, of economy, some schools are made to 
serve for two sets of children, the first attending from about 
eight till midday, the second for a similar time in the after- 
noon. 

English and other languages are very commonly learned 
and spoken by the Danes. When I spoke of this matter to 
a Danish teacher, and expressed some surprise that so many 
of her people knew English, she remarked, “ Oh, that is quite 
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natural. Ours is a small country: we cannot expect the 
English to take the trouble to learn our language, so we 
must learn theirs.” 

On another occasion I suggested that in teaching history 
she must not forget to tell that the Danes had conquered 
England ; and she replied, “I am not likely to forget that ; 
for we Danes have so little of that sort to boast of, that we 
must needs make the most of what we have.” 

One cannot be long in Copenhagen and the neighbourhood 
without being struck with the simplicity of manners, the 
courtesy, and gentle kindliness which appear in so many forms. 
Rich and poor go to the favourite pleasure resorts, and meet 
naturally and easily without keeping aloof from one another. 
We saw the king and queen and members of the royal family 
driving about among the people in the simplest fashion, being 
recognised by them without servility, but with respectful 
courtesy, and acknowledging this with gracious manner. The 
king has a kindly face, and is very popular, as indeed are 
all the royal family, especially our own princess, who was 
at Copenhagen when we were. There she is known as “the 
Rose of Denmark.” 

A very friendly feeling exists between the town and the 
country people. In the summer time the country people 
invite parties of the poorer town children to spend a holiday 
amongst them in the woods and fields free of expense. There 
appears to be a very genuine interest in and care for chil- 
dren. We also saw much evidence of a spirit of kindness to 
animals. In the parks and grounds of the palaces it is the 
custom to place in the trees small houses for the birds, and 
to provide food for them. 

Tivoli is a sort of universal place of amusement, and is an 
extremely favourite resort for summer evenings. We went 
one evening and heard an excellent concert there, the or- 
chestra being a very good one. The professor’s son sang, 
and received a clamorous welcome from a crowded audi- 
ence, by whom he was recalled as many as five times. 

Copenhagen is an important port, and has a large harbour 
which consists of three divisions, and is now in course of being 
improved. Thinking of Denmark as a small country, one is 
apt to overlook the fact that its capital is really a large city, 
and that it has shared more than many others in the rapid 
development of recent times. Whereas in 1850 its popula- 
tion was 130,000, it now exceeds 413,000. The city is pro- 
vided with five public parks. One of these, the oldest, is 
Rosenberg, or the King’s Garden. It contains fine avenues 
of old trees, and at the end of one is the statue of the chil- 
dren’s favourite story-teller, Hans Christian Andersen, who 
is seated with outstretched hand, as if telling a fairy tale. 

The palaces are rather plain and simple buildings, but 
some are grandly decorated inside. 

One day we went for an excursion to Gilleleie, a sea-bath- 
ing place on the Kattegat, at the extreme north of Zealand. 
The railway passed through some fine forests. This seaside 
place is a typical fishing village, and a favourite resort of 
artists. It affords lovely sea views, with the highlands of 
Sweden showing in the distance. Here there is a large 
orphan asylum, founded by a Danish lady, to whose memory a 
massive plain granite monument is erected in the grounds. 
We paid a visit, and heard the children singing happy Danish 
songs, working while they sang. The disused linen of the 
king’s household is sent to this establishment, and we saw 
some of it marked with the royal monogram and a sign to 
show that it had been given. The matron could speak easily 
English, French, and German, as well as Danish. She also 
made the remark that it was necessary to learn many lan- 
guages on account of the country being small. 

Staying over-night, we found accommodation at a hotel 
which was curiously decorated in a rather barbaric style. 
It had ornamented floors of pine and brick, and pleasant 
balconies ran round the building, and round an inner court- 
yard. Few English visit the place; at that time one only 
was there besides ourselves. The charges, it may be added, 
were reasonable. 

From Gilleleie we went to Helsingor, or Elsinore, passing 
through a fine forest and near some lakes. On our way we 
alighted at Helerid, in order to visit the Castle of Frederiks- 
borg, the halls of which are adorned in truly barbaric fashion 
with bas-reliefs of hunting scenes and gorgeous ceilings. 
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One room has a good portrait of Thorwaldsen. There is a 
very curious chapel, in the ornamentation of which much 
silver is used. A beautiful picture, including scenes from 
the life of Christ—the Transfiguration and the Crucifixion 
faces the altar. 

Arrived at Elsinore, we went on the canal, and then 
crossed the Sound by ferry-boat to the town of Helsingborg 
in Sweden. The chief streets are large; the people were 
selling in the streets small wooden ornaments, some of which 
we bought as souvenirs. This was but a flying visit, for we 
returned to Elsinore the same afternoon. 

Then we went over the fortress of Kronborg. Two moats 
encircle the castle. This is the place which tradition associ- 
ates with Hamlet. “ Here it was that the Danish prince saw 
his father’s ghost. Here he kept watch at midnight with 
Horatio and Marcellus. The whole place is Hamlet's. Close 
by, on a slope in the park of Mariénlyst Castle, now a 
promenade for the summer visitors, is his grave. Beeches 
cast their shadows over it. All foreigners come to see it. 
Hamlet is still tradition ;” and, we might add, tradition of 
a very mythical kind, yet withal immortal. However, we 
went under the guidance of a good Danish lady to see the 
immense heap of stones known as Hamlet's grave, and our 
guide talked good English. 

From Elsinore we went southward by steamer to Copen- 
hagen, having the two coasts of Sweden and Zealand in view 
all the way. Along the shore on the Danish side were many 
pretty villas—the residences of merchants connected with 
the capital. On our return home after this round excursion 
we received a hearty welcome from ow friendly Danish 
hosts. 

Of course we visited the great National Museum, a fine 
building standing on an eminence, and containing a mar- 
vellous collection of antiquities. The new gallery contains 
many lovely pictures, some very beautiful sculptures, and all 
sorts of works of art. Our visit was made the more interest- 
ing by our Danish lady companion, who explained the legends 
and history connected with the paintings. 

On Sunday afternoon we visited Klampenborg, the oldest 
of Zealand’s watering-places, and a favourite rendezvous for 
the citizens of Copenhagen, especially on Sunday. It has 
delightful shady walks, with charming views over the Sound 
dotted with vessels. The Sound is the delight of the Danes. 
Here is how Herman Bang speaks of it: 


‘*It is the Sound that lends everything here its beauty— Ore- 
sund’s beautiful road to beautiful Copenhagen. Let us spend an 
evening on the balconies of the Klampenborg Hotel! It is late 
in August, and the sky is dark and thickly strewn with stars. 
The air is tille@l with the heavy scent of wet mignonette and helio- 
trope. Out in the night the dark Sound sighs in its sleep under 
the light of the stars. Great steamers glide along through the 
darkness, light streaming from their portholes. Noiselessly they 
make their way through the water. And again the Sound is 
dark, except where it takes a bend inwards under a bright cloud 
away there to the south. A luminous mist, a gleam like the re 
flection from a distant fire—it is the light-cloud over Copen 
hagen. Below that it lies with all its towers......Look! look at 
the shooting stars over the Sound. ‘There is no Dane in whose 
breast Oresund does not awaken memories. There is no stranger 
who has seen it and does not think of it again in leisure 
moments—the blue mantle spread for the feet of the queen—for 
the feet of Copenhagen.” 


One more visit must be mentioned —that to Roskilde, 
formerly the capital of the country, where stands “ the mag- 
nificent cathedral, finished towards the end of the eleventh 
century, whose two mighty towers rise above the houses of 
the town like giants amongst a crowd of dwarfs. It has 
several times suffered by fire, but has always been restored, 
and now its massive stone walls are practically fireproof. 
In its numerous chapels rest all the Kings and Queens of 
Denmark from the tenth down to the present century. 
The altar is a masterpiece of sculpture, and the organ has 
a finer tone than any other in Scandinavia.” 

Now it is time for us to leave our friendly Danes. We 
shall never forget their genial hospitality, their simple sin- 
cerity, their unfailing courtesy, their harmonious home life, 
which made two passing guests of a few days feel thoroughly 
at home in their frousehold. Our stay in Denmark convinced 
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us that in these characteristics they were but types of. their 
nation, but withal types of the best sort. It is a Danish 
custom to “speed the parting guest” in a special way. They 
send him off, as they say, “ well-blest.”. At the last meal 
previous to departure they place on the guest’s plate a rose, 
the national flower of Denmark; and amidst kindliest 
speeches of farewell and invitations to return, we started on 
our way homewards. 

Taking the train southwards, we crossed from the island- 
keeping our seats while the train was taken over by a ferry- 
boat. A short railway journey brought us to Gjedser, whence 
we took boat for Warnemiinde in Germany. Getting our 
tickets endorsed in order to return by Liibeck, we changed 
at Rostock. Liibeck, one of the oldest of the free cities, is 
a quaint-looking town well worth visiting. We noticed a 
row of rather poor houses with a curious gallery reached by 
an outside staircase and going all along the row. It seemed, 
from the joyous friendly neighbouring that prevailed, as if 
some such feast as Kermis were proceeding. The needle-like 
spires formed a feature in the view seen by the waning light 
of the summer evening. Reaching Hamburg late at night, we 
crossed the city to another station, and entered upon the ordeal 
of a night journey to Flushing. In the early morning we 
caught sight of Breda in passing, and later made a stop at Mid- 
delberg. Here we saw women who were richly dressed, and 
wore gold and silver ornaments, selling butter and eggs in 
the market. We talked to a little Dutch girl of some seven 
years, who was dressed in a long skirt, full apron, white 
cap, and double corkscrew golden ornaments. In various 
places we saw the Orange colours flying, and other signs of 
preparation for the rejoicings which shortly after celebrated 
the coronation of Queen Wilhelmina. A Dutch pilot, to 
whom we spoke about the coronation, made some remark in 
disparagement of petticoat government; but he smiled when 
we reminded him that we in England had done very well 
under it. 

Of the passage to Queenborough nothing special need be 
said. We arrived home safely at the end of a month’s 
delightful holiday, in which we had enjoyed many novel 
experiences and received many abiding impressions ; and 
amongst the most abiding of these were the remembrance of 
the courtesy we had met with from beginning to end, and 
the sterling character of the people with whom we had been 
so fortunate as to pass our time—their evident sense of the 
dignity of labour, their simple manners, their sincere home- 
love, their fostering care of children, their kindness to 
animals, their hearty ee All this it is a pleasure 
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to believe we shall never forget. B. 
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THE BELGIAN ARDENNES. 


the E “Ardennes” is the name given to a vast expanse of 

hilly country in that portion of Europe where Belgium, 
France, Luxemburg, and Rhenish Prussia meet. The scenery 
is everywhere delightful. Imposing hills, now steep and 
bare, now gently sloping and covered with trees, broad and 
awiftly-flowing rivers and brawling streams, mighty caves 
and winding valleys, old-time towns and primitive villages, 
fine churches and ruined castles, and last, but by no means 
least, inhabitants as picturesque and interesting as the fa- 
voured district in which they dwell, present the visitor with 
an ever-changing series of pictures that never fail to charm. 
It would be impossible, in the limited space at my disposal, 
to give any adequate idea of this great tourist district, so 
| purpose to confine myself to one corner of the Belgian 
Ardennes which is typical of the whole. There are two ways 
of getting there. One is by means of the Great Eastern 
Railway steamers from Harwich to Antwerp, and the other 
by means of the Belgian State boats from Dover to Ostend. 
Of the two I greatly prefer the latter. One advantage of 
this route is that the sea-passage is only about a half of that 
vid Harwich and Antwerp; and as the Belgian steamers are 
amongst the swiftest leaving our shores, this wae of the 
journey is generally accomplished in about the advertised 
time of three hours and a quarter. We find the douwaniers at 
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Ostend very kindly disposed, and in a few minutes we are 
seated in the Basle express. We travel by it as far as 
Namur, a distance of 1104 miles. The country as far as 
Brussels is flat and uninteresting ; but we get a glimpse of 
the famous belfry at Bruges, | pass the somewhat faded 
town of Ghent. After travelling 76 miles without a stoppage 
we enter the Gare du Nord, the chief station of Brussels. 
After a short pause we proceed on our way to Namur, which 
is frequently termed the “gate of the Ardennes.” During 
this part of the journey the scenery rapidly improves. Soon 
after leaving “ Little Paris” the train passes through a glori- 
ous wood, and then in the far distance to the right we espy 
the “Mound of the Belgian Lion,” which is on the famed 
field of Waterloo. The flat agricultural district is now left 
behind, and ere we reach Namur we are amongst the lower 
slopes of the Ardennes. Namur is a fine old town built at 
the junction of the Sambre and the Meuse. On a command- 
ing ridge of rock between the two rivers is a fine and almost 
impregnable fort. The town has about 25,000 inhabitants, 
many of whom are employed in the production of that fine 
cutlery which has gained for Namur the title of the “ Bel- 
gian Sheffield.” We have now to travel to Dinant, a distance 
of 174 miles. We can perform the journey by rail or river, 
and as the latter is preferable on a summer day, we betake 
ourselves to the quay whence the little steamer starts for its 
voyage up-stream every morning. The river Meuse has its 
source in Northern France, and after flowing through the 
glorious Ardennes country makes a big bend to the north- 
east and enters Holland, where it is known as the Maas. It 
is a delightful trip. The river winds in the most extraordi- 
nary manner, ae each turn presents fresh beauties. Tiny 
villages are passed, the houses cuddling together at the 
water's edge, while the great hills tower behind as if to hide 
them from the outside world. Charmed by the ever-chang- 
ing panorama, we approach the pretty village of Houx. In 
mid-stream is a dainty little island which breaks up the river 
into tiny eddies and wavelets. On the grassy slope at the 
water’s edge a woman is spreading her newly-washed house 
linen, in order that it may be well bleached by the sun. 
Beyond stands a typical Belgian country mansion, with fine 
grounds stretching for a long distance. In the background 
rise the hills, for the most part verdure-clad, but here and 
there patches of the naked rock are visible. Crowning all 
are the famous ruins of Poilevache, an old castle dating from 
the eleventh century. Although the ruins appear so small, 
we find them quite the contrary if we ascend the — slope 
through the wood and reach the flower-carpeted hilltop. 
Then the guide points out horrible dungeons, and tells tales 
of sieges and strategy that give us a vivid impression that 
life in those days was somewhat too stirring for our modern 
taste. 

Soon after leaving Houx, we pass through a lock or two 
and then gain a view of Bouvignes, a place so full of interest 
that we must not pass it unnoticed. It is one of the oldest 
towns in Belgium, dating from the seventh century. In the 
middle ages, when it boasted 15,000 fighting men, it was in a 
continuous state of war. When its doughty warriors were 
not in conflict with the French, they were fighting their 
neighbours from Dinant. Between these two towns existed 
a keen rivalry respecting the copper industry. While Dinant 
has retained much of its former glory, Bouvignes has dwindled 
to its present condition—that of a dull, sleepy, river-side 
village with a few hundred inhabitants. Probably this is an 
example of what the evolutionist would term a “survival of 
the fittest.” On the land-side is a remnant of the ancient 
architecture which helped Bouvignes in those old fighting 
days to successfully withstand several sieges. This old town- 
gate was the scene of many a desperate struggle. All this 
has gone, and the good folks apparently possess none of the 
enterprise and warlike spirit of their ancestors. Away on 
the hilltop are the remains of the once massive castle of 
Crévecceur, originally builtin 1320. After undergoing numer- 
ous vicissitudes, its final downfall came in 1554. For once the 
rival towns let their own quarrel rest, while the men united 
to brave King Henry the Second of France. They boastingly 
threatened to roast the heart and liver of the king and the 
besieging duke for breakfast. This savoury dish was never 
prepared, for both towns were burnt, and their inhabitants 
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3 massacred. This last siege was rendered famous by an event 
of which the people still love to tell. Three brave and, I 
presume, beautiful ladies—heroines always are beautiful 
entered the tower with their husbands, hoping to inspire 
them to doughty deeds by their presence. However, as 

a the all-conquering French gained the mastery, and all the 

be defenders had died rather than yield, the heroic women 

determined to take their own lives, as no mercy could be 
expected from the foes outside. Thereupon they leaped 

q from the battlements into the river below, in full sight of 

the astonished conquerors. Whether this story is histori- 

‘ cally true or not I do not know, but this I know, that on the 

eighth day of July every year a solemn mass is said in the 

church below for the repose of the souls of the three ladies 
of Crévecceur. 

Having safely negotiated the last lock, we get a nearer 
view of the charm- 
ing old Belgian town 
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1. Chateau Walzin. 2. The Rocher Bayard. 
3. A Typical Corner. 
4. Bird’s-eye View of Dinant. 
A Street Scene. 6. The Citadel, Dinant. 
7. Below Anseremme. 
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whose closer acquaintance we are soon to make. 
The quaint, tumble-down houses on the river 
front, with their pretty and varied tints, call 
forth expressions of admiration from those 
who see them for the first time, while to some 
of us they appear like so many old friends 
that have donned their brightest attire in 
order to welcome us back to the many delights 
around. The little steamer swings across the 
river to the primitive landing-stage close to 
the end of the fine bridge, on which the 
people crowd in order to see the passengers. Above us tower 
the mighty citadel on its bold limestone crag, and the mas- 
sive but picturesque, ene spire of the cathedral. 
We give up our tickets, step ashore, and speedily rattle 
along the Hotel 
Ardennes. 

Let us now take a stroll about the town. Dinant hasa 
population of about 8,000 persons, and owing to its peculiar 
position there is not much room for expansion. There isa 
narrow strip of land stretching from the base of the cliff-like 
hills to the river. On this Dinant is built. During recent 
years a few fine houses have been erected on the slopes, but 
below everything that is new simply replaces something that 
is old. Passing down a quaint street to the left, we gain the 
river-side, with its seats and lime trees. We soon pause to 
gaze upon the Hotel de Ville, one of the most unique struc- 
tures in Belgium. Erected in 1637 as a bishop's residence, it 
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has been for many years used for municipal purposes. Ina 
few minutes we reach the graceful bridge, 120 yards long, 
which spans the Meuse. From this structure a very fine 
picture can be seen. In the foreground is the Grande Place, 
with its band-stand ; on the far side rises the a 
cathedral of Notre Dame, the most remarkable feature of 1 
which is its peculiar spire ; while high above all, the mas- fl 
sive citadel is seen perched on the top of a limestone crag y 
more than 260 feet in height. We walk leisurely along the ¥) 
Rue Grande, and find much that is novel and interesting 





displayed in its shop windows. Soon after passing the fine 4 ' 
Palais de Justice, we arrive at the Casino, with its famous i if 
gardens. These beautiful grounds, to which the visitor has free tl 
entry, are seen at their best on a summer night, when some ' 


hundreds of people sit around the little tables under the trees, 
and the gas lamps are lit. Everything seems cheerful, and 
everybody seems happy. The shopkeeper or business man 
has done his work, and has come to smoke his cigar, and drink 
his beer or café noir, to the accompaniment of 
exquisite music. The natives of this corner of 
Belgium are known as Walloons, and have the 
reputation of being one of the most vivacious 
races in Europe. That may be; but the 
Walloon has a wonderful capacity for enjoy 
ment. An old man will ride on a roundabout 
with all the gusto of a schoolboy. His heart 
seems always young. When he hears a joke, 
his laugh is loud and long, and his whole being 
shakes with merriment. If at the dinner- 
tauble he wishes to tell you of a certain song, 
he will sing it aloud to you; if it is well 
known, others will join in, and soon the room 
rings with the sound. He is very even 
tempered, and always seems to look on 


— mere 


the bright side of 





things. In conver- (fa 

- Na 
sation he speaks He 
rapidly, and accompanies his words with much play of it 
countenance and gesticulation. When he gets very excited {i 
he is all motion. Generally he walks slowly, and his lack of tp 
exercise makes him get fat and require an expansive waist it 
coat. But if you want to see the perfection of earthly iy 
felicity, set your Walloon before a good dinner. His mode of ii 


eating is not the acme of refinement, but when the matters 
of quantity and speed are considered, he can give any Brit 
isher I have ever met a start and a beating. 

An extended holiday can be enjoyably passed in this dis 
trict, for it abounds with quaint sights and charming scenery. 
A steamer journeys  : the river every day to Hastiére, with 
its seventh-century abbey and strange bridge. The pedes 
trian may continue along the side of the Meuse for a few 
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miles, and reach the dull French frontier town of Givet. 
Then there are the valleys of the tributary streams to explore. 
The Bords du Boeg, the Fonds de Leffe, the valleys of-the 
Molignée and Lesse, all provide delightful excursions. Ina 
cottage facing the rippling Leffe was born Antonin Wiertz, 
that eccentric genius whose paintings form one of the great 
attractions of Brussels, An enlarged copy of his fine statu- 
ette, “The Triumph of Light,” was erected to his memory in 
the quadrangle of the Hotel de Ville at Dinant. A fine 
afternoon's stroll can be taken through Bouvignes and the 
odoriferous village of Sommiére to the hill-crowning castle 
of Montaigle, the finest ruin in Belgium. Another favourite 
trip is to the Chateau Walzin, a magnificent mansion situated 
on the verge of a lofty crag overhanging the river Lesse. 
About midway between Dinant and Anseremme the road 
passes between a limestone bluff and a marvellous pinnacle 
of rock known as the Rocher Bayard, from some daring and 
impossible feat alleged to have been performed by a legendary 
horse belonging to the four brothers Aymon, who, tradition 
says, once resided at the castle of Poilevache. 

I cannot conclude without a few words about the greatest 
of all the wonders to be found in the Ardennes—I mean the 
world-famed Grotto of Han. There is nothing of the sort 
to compare with it in Europe. Han is a village near the 
source of the Lesse, about twenty miles from Dinant, It 
inay be reached by a splendid road leading through the royal 
hunting demesne in the heart of the “ Forest of Arden,” or 
by the newly-constructed railway. The river, which is here 
but a few yards wide, dashes with a roar into a hole, and 
thence flows for a mile and a half underground, the greater 
part of the distance being in the “grotte.” It is commonly 
stated that the exploration of the cave takes two hours, but 
on each occasion we have been there it has occupied consider- 
ably more. We enter by means of a hole in the hillside, and 
ire at once arranged in pairs by the guide, while a host of 
lads and lassies armed with specially-constructed lamps take 
their places amongst us to light the way. As we proceed 
marvel follows marvel. The beautiful stalactite assumes a 
wonderful variety of fantastic forms, sometimes hanging like 
drapery from the roof, sometimes being almost as thin and 
transparent as lace, and sometimes descending to join the 
stalagmite in forming massive columns that appear stout 
enough to support the roof of a cathedral. As the party 
winds through the subterranean darkness, with the tiny jets 
of light only serving to make the gloom more dense, the 
effect is very weird. We are led from one chamber to an- 
other, until, when we have travelled just over a mile from 
the entrance, we find ourselves in the wondrous Salle du 
Dome. This mighty vault is just over 500 feet long, 455 feet 
broad, and 390 feet high. A halt is made here. Our guide 
lights a torch and climbs a gigantic pinnacle of rock which 
reaches nearly to the roof above. Meanwhile another man 
finds his way to the bottom of the yawning gulf beneath, 
and pushes a boat, which is firmly chained to the shore, out 
into the black waters of the rushing river. Ata given sign 
both set light to masses of cotton-waste soaked in naphtha. 
The scene is very impressive. That above reminds us of the 
Brocken scene in Firust, while at the eerie sight below we 
instinctively think of some of Doré’s marvellous illustrations 
to Dante’s masterpiece. The effect may be somewhat sensa- 
tional and even theatrical ; but when the torches are burnt 
out, and we stand there silent in the vast chamber surrounded 
by impenetrable darkness, we are inspired with awe, and our 
feelings are such as language cannot express. We are then 
taken to the next “salle.” where we are directed to take our 
seats in a large boat that is floating on the river. The lamps 
are extinguished, and we are rowed slowly along through 
the dense gloom, Suddenly in the distance we see a pale- 
green, spectral light, which we soon find to be the result of 
the sunshine playing on the trees outside. That transition 
from darkness to light is probably the most enchanting 
eXperience ot all No Ssoone! has the Lesse left the grotto 
than it leaps under a rustic bridge into the arms of another 
small stream, which welcomes it from the cavernous depths 
through which .t has rushed. On it goes, dancing and oale- 
ing beneath the dower-strewn banks as though revelling in 
its new-found freedom. 


The cyelist will find the Ardennes a splendid district for 








touring. Except the par¢ in the towns and large villages, 
the roads are remarkably fine. There is but little traffic, 
and he may ride mile after mile and meet only a few carts 
drawn by dogs, or a primitive, lumbering wagon to which 
is yoked a pair of sleepy oxen. For the photographer 
the district cannot be easily surpassed ; there is an infinite 
variety of subjects. If possible, it would be well to take a 
hand camera and a stand camera, or, better, one which can be 
used for both purposes. As a result of four holidays spent 
in the Ardennes, Toms convinced that the light there is more 
actinic than in England, and over-exposure must be carefully 
avoided. A “medium” plate is quite fast enough; a “rapid” 
plate is too rapid, even with a shutter. The photographer 
will find the people kind and obliging: I have seen the 
traffic of a main street stopped by the local policeman while 
two Englishmen were taking a view. My own experience 
has been that, as the result of a photographic trip to the 
neighbourhood described above, a. fine set of lantern-slides 
can be produced which will prove both interesting and in- 
structive either to a mixed adult audience, or to the classes 
ordinarily meeting in our evening continuation schools. 
W. V. M. 
ee a ee 


TO ULTIMA THULE AND BACK. 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR, 


T was something to be proud of when the Roman historian 
could report, ‘* Dispecta est et Thule.” It will be something 
to remember, not only with pride but with lasting pleasure, when 
the teacher from the southern portion of the ‘‘ adjacent island” 
can make the same report. And yet it depends a good deal on 
the teacher. He (let he be a personal pronoun of the common 
gender in the meantime) must have certain excellences of char- 
acter and of constitution before he can enter the circle of those 
who regard Orkney or Shetland as the ideal place for a holiday 
a circle which is already wide and ever widening. As to con- 
stitution, he need not be a good sailor, since we are speaking 
just now of summer holidays; but if he be a revy poor sailor, he 
may, for a few hours at least, have to console himself with the 
thought that sea-sickness is usually very beneficial to the general 
health—when it is past. 

The crossing from Newhaven to Dieppe, or from Harwich to 
Antwerp, or even from Dover to Ostend, can be quite as nasty 
as either the Pentland Firth or Sumburgh Roost during the holi- 
day season, and these last are the only parts of the trip to 
Ultima Thule which the highest and driest of landsmen have ever 
seen fit to complain of. As to character, the elect tourist must 
be fond of the sea. This is to be interpreted literally, for in 
those high latitudes the sea-shores have no affinity with nigger 
minstrels and brass bands, or with bathing-machines, promenades, 
and masterpieces of sartorial art. There is water in plenty, and 
there is land as much as suffices ; voi/a@ tout! Nature is as en- 
tirely free from art as is compatible with the existence of the 
accommodation necessary for the visitor, and, to a less degree, 
for the native. 

But the first practical question that will arise is, how and 
when Ultima Thule may be reached, starting, say, from London. 
Let us frankly confess that Lerwick, the capital of the Shetland 
Isles, is 600 miles from London as the crow flies, if the crow is 
able to fly so far in a straight line. Now a circle of 600 miles’ 
radius from London includes about two-thirds of Germany, 
practically the whole of France, and fractional portions of Spain, 
Italy, Austria, Sweden, and Norway, to say nothing of the smaller 
countries of Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. The 
Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Tyrol, as well as corners 
of the Mediterranean and the Baltic, are all to be found within 
600 miles of London. This seems to indicate that the trip we 
recommend in the present article promises to be a somewhat 
formidable one, But distance in a straight line is not everything 
in modern travel —indeed, we may say it is not anything. The 
question is rather one of means of communication than of dis- 
tance, and so far as this is concerned there are few difficulties 
to be encountered. 

In the matter of route, therefore, we may present our readers 
with the historical ‘‘ three courses,” while recognising that there 
are an indefinite number of others less likely to be chosen. One 
may elect to perform the whole journey by sea, thus saving his 
money at the expense of his time. Another may prefer to per- 
form as much of the journey as possible by land (we cannot say 
the whole of it, however), thus saving his time at the expense of 
his pocket. Yet another may choose to vary the route by doing 
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therefore, find his way to the Hermitage Wharf, Wapping, 
wkence three times a week the large and comfortable boats of 
the London and Edinburgh Shipping Company sail direct to Leith; 
and, not unmindful of Thule, let him take his ticket through 
for Shetland at once; for the company already named issues 





1, 
8. The Bishop's Palace, Kirkwall. 4. The Standing Stones of Stenness. 
6. Lerwick from the north. 





half by land and half y sea, at an intermediate expenditure of 
both time and money. There is much to be said in favour of the 
third method, according to which the first stage of the journey 
would be from London to Edinburgh by rail. This is an experi- 
ence which no longer has any terrors. The time required is only 
eight and a half hours, while the introduction of corridor trains, 
with lunching and dining saloons, and all their conveniences, 
represents to those who have known an earlier age in railways not 
merely travel made easy and comfortable, but travel made posi- 
tively luxurious. Any of the three great through lines may be 
chosen—Northern, Midland, or Western ; one can hardly point to 
a better and a worse among them, while each route has certain 
advantages of association and scenery. North of the Border, the 
finest scenery is undoubtedly on the Midland route, which may 
count for something in the holiday season, even though the view 
of scenery obtained from a modern express is apt to be wanting 
in coherence, to say no more. 

If the traveller is a man of kindred passions with the writer, 
and regards the annual holiday as a time not for doing things, 
and still less for *‘ doing” places, but first and chiefly for doing 
nothing in the most pleasing way, then he will be most likely 
to do this first stage of the journey by sea, taking steamer from 
London to Leith—the ‘‘ port of Edinburgh,” as our geographies 
call it, unmindful of the feelings of the smaller burgh. This 
route is much to be preferred. Even under the most favourable, 
conditions, a railway journey is not usually reckoned as itself 
being part of the holiday pleasures. It is necessary, but the real 
holiday begins only when it is over. Not so with a summer trip 
by sea. As soon as you have set foot on board your holiday has 
begun. Your day is not one of heat and noise and dust, but of 
cool sea-breeze, deck-chairs and awnings, and an exhilaration of 
spirit which can hardly be restrained from outward ebullitions 
of more or less unconventional type. Let the wise teacher, 


St. Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall. 2. Kirkwall from the west. 
5. Stromness. 
7. The Old Man of Hoy, Orkney. 








8. Brough of Mousa, Shetland. 
9. Scalloway, Shetland, 
10. Unst Lighthouse, Shetland. 





tickets in connection with the North of Scotland and Orkney 
and Shetland Steam Navigation Company, by which a few useful 
shillings may be saved on the trip. To be precise, the return 
journey, first class, between London and Lerwick costs only 
£3, 7s. Gd., and this for a sail of fully 1,500 miles. Provisions, 
of course, are not included in this sum, but may be obtained at 
extremely reasofiable rates, especially by a ‘ contract” cover 
ing each trip. And experience warrants the remark that the 
abnormal appetite usually developed by the sail is fully provided 
for in the tNeral arrangements of the stewards, to whom the 
sea-appetite of landsmen is a familiar phenomenon, 

The sail northwards along the English coast is in itself worth 
much as a holiday experience. The Thames estuary is a good 
beginning. Crowds of craft, varying in size from the steam 
lighter to the P. and O. leviathan, and in speed from the Thames 
barge to the demon-like torpedo-boat, abe up a unique pano 
rama. The kodak will find scope for its activity before the 
good ship gets her head laid towards the north star. Then the 
almost continuous view of the Knglish coast has its interest. 
Yarmouth and Cromer attract the field-glasses of the tourist, 
until land fades away as the inward trend of the coast towards 
the Wash leaves him only water in view, but enlivened with all 
varieties of coasting and fishing craft from time to time, and 
evening invites him to his comfortable cabin, where he sleeps the 
sleep of the just—in other words, that of a teacher on his well 
earned vacation. 

Next morning the cool grey light that lies so frequently on 
the waters of the North Sea shows the bold, rocky coasts of 
Northumbria, and soon St. Abb’s Head appears to announce the 
presence of a new kingdom. The Bass Rock claims the tribute 
of a careful examination, and then the low, fertile shores of the 
estuary of the Forth open out on either side. Edinburgh, with 
its castled crag and the couchant lion of Arthur's Seat, with the 
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miles, and reach the dull French frontier town of Givet. 
Then there are the valleys of the tributary streams to explore. 
The Bords du Bocq, the Fonds de Leffe, the valleys of -the 
Molignée and Lesse, all provide delightful excursions. Ina 
cottage facing the rippling Leffe was born Antonin Wiertz, 
that eccentric genius whose paintings form one of the great 
attractions of Brussels. An enlarged copy of his fine statu- 
ette, “The Triumph of Light,” was erected to his memory in 
the quadrangle of the Hotel de Ville at Dinant. A fine 
afternoon's stroll can be taken through Bouvignes and the 
odoriferous village of Sommiére to the hill-crowning castle 
of Montaigle, the finest ruin in Belgium. Another favourite 
trip is to the Chateau Walzin, a magnificent mansion situated 
on the verge of a lofty crag overhanging the river Lesse. 
About midway between Dinant and Anseremme the road 
passes between a limestone bluff and a marvellous pinnacle 
of rock known as the Rocher Bayard, from some daring and 
impossible feat alleged to have been performed by a legendary 
horse belonging to the four brothers Aymon, who, tradition 
says, once resided at the castle of Poilevache. 

I cannot conclude without a few words about the greatest 
of all the wonders to be found in the Ardennes—I mean the 
world-famed Grotto of Han. There is nothing of the sort 
to compare with it in Europe. Han is a village near the 
source of the Lesse, about twenty miles from Dinant. It 
may be reached by a splendid road leading through the royal 
hunting demesne in the heart of the “ Forest of Arden,” or 
by the newly-constructed railway. The river, which is here 
but a few yards wide, dashes with a roar into a hole, and 
thence flows for a mile and a half underground, the greater 
part of the distance being in the “grotte.” It is commonly 
stated that the exploration of the cave takes two hours, but 
on each oceasion we have been there it has occupied consider- 
ably more. We enter by means of a hole in the hillside, and 
ire at once arranged in pairs by the guide, while a host of 
lads and lassies armed with specially-constructed lamps take 
their places amongst us to hght the way. As we proceed 
marvel follows marvel. The beautiful stalactite assumes a 
wonderful variety of fantastic forms, sometimes hanging like 
drapery from the roof, sometimes being almost as thin and 
transparent as lace, and sometimes descending to join the 
stalagmite in forming massive columns that appear stout 
enough to support the roof of a cathedral. As the party 
winds through the subterranean darkness, with the tiny jets 
of light only serving to make the gloom more dense, the 
effect is very weird. We are led from one chamber to an- 
other, until, when we have travelled just over a mile from 
the entrance, we find ourselves in the wondrous Salle du 
Dome. This mighty vault is just over 500 feet long, 455 feet 
broad, and 390 feet high. A halt is made here. Our guide 
lights a torch and climbs a gigantic pinnacle of rock which 
reaches nearly to the roof above. Meanwhile another man 
finds his way to the bottom of the yawning gulf beneath, 
and pushes a boat, which is firmly chained to the shore, out 
into the black waters of the rushing river. Ata given sign 
both set light to masses of cotton-waste soaked in naphtha. 
The scene is very impressive. That above reminds us of thé 
Brocken scene in Firust, while at the eerie sight below we 
instinctively think of some of Dorc’s marvellous illustrations 
to Dante’s masterpiece. The effect may be somewhat sensa- 
tional and even theatrical ; but when the torches are burnt 
out, and we stand there silent in the vast chamber surrounded 
by impenetrable darkness, we are inspired with awe, and our 
feelings are such as language cannot express. We are then 
taken to the next “salle,” where we are directed to take our 
seats in a large boat that is floating on the river. The lamps 
are extinguished, and we are rowed slowly along through 
the dense gloom. Suddenly in the distance we see a pale 
green, spectral light, which we soon find to be the result of 
the sunshine playing on the trees outside. That transition 
from darkness to light is probably the most enchanting 
experience of all No sooner has the Lesse left the grotto 
than it leaps under a rustic bridge into the arms of anothet 
small stream, which weleomes it from the cavernous depths 
through which it has rushed. On it goes, dancing and eddy. 
ing beneath the fower-strewn banks as though revelling in 
its new-found freedom. 

The cyclist will find the Ardennes a splendid district for 
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touring. Except the pavé in the towns and large villages, 
the roads are remarkably fine. There is but little traffic, 
and he may ride mile after mile and meet only a few carts 
drawn by dogs, or a primitive, lumbering wagon to which 
is yoked a pair of sleepy oxen. For the photographer 
the district cannot be easily surpassed ; there 1s an infinite 
variety of subjects. If possible, it would be well to take a 
hand camera and a stand camera, or, better, one which can be 
used for both purposes. As a result of four holidays spent 
in the Ardennes, t am convinced that the light there is more 
actinic than in England, and over-exposure must be carefully 
avoided. A “medium” plate is quite fast enough; a “rapid” 
plate is too rapid, even with a shutter. The photographer 
will find the people kind and obliging: I have seen the 
traffic of a main street stopped by the local policeman while 
two Englishmen were taking a view. My own experience 
has been that, as the result of a photographic trip to the 
neighbourhood described above, a. fine set of lantern-slides 
can be produced which will prove both interesting and in- 
structive either to a mixed adult audience, or to the classes 
ordinarily meeting in our evening continuation schools. 
_ ae 
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TO ULTIMA THULE AND BACK. 


BY AN OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR, 


T was something to be proud of when the Roman historian 
could report, ‘* Dispecta est et Thule.” It will be something 
to remember, not only with pride but with lasting pleasure, when 
the teacher from.the southern portion of the ‘‘ adjacent island” 
can make the same report. And yet it depends a good deal on 
the teacher. He (let he be a personal pronoun of the common 
gender in the meantime) must have certain excellences of char- 
acter and of constitution before he can enter the circle of those 
who regard Orkney or Shetland as the ideal place for a holiday 
a circle which is already wide and ever widening. As to con- 
stitution, he need not be a good sailor, since we are speaking 
just now of summer holidays; but if he be a rery poor sailor, he 
may, for a few hours at least, have to console himself with the 
thought that sea-sickness is usually very beneficial to the general 
health—when it is past. 

The crossing from Newhaven to Dieppe, or from Harwich to 
Antwerp, or even from Dover to Ostend, can be quite as nasty 
as either the Pentland Firth or Sumburgh Roost during the holi- 
day season, and these last are the only parts of the trip to 
Ultima Thule which the highest and driest of landsmen have ever 
seen fit to complain of. As to character, the elect tourist must 
be fond of the sea. This is to be interpreted literally, for in 
those high latitudes the sea-shores have no affinity with nigger 
minstrels and brass bands, or with bathing-machines, promenades, 
and masterpieces of sartorial art. There is water in plenty, and 
there is land as much as suftices ; voi/d tout! Nature is as en- 
tirely free from art as is compatible with the existence of the 
accommodation necessary for the visitor, and, to a less degree, 
for the native. 

But the first practical question that will arise is, how and 
when Ultima Thule may be reached, starting, say, from London. 
Let us frankly confess that Lerwick, the capital of the Shetland 
Isles, is 600 miles from London as the crow flies, if the crow is 
able to fly so far in a straight line. Now a circle of 600 miles’ 
radius from London includes about two-thirds of Germany, 
practically the whole of France, and fractional portions of Spain, 
italy, Austria, Sweden, and Norway, to say nothing of the smaller 
countries of Denmark, Holland, Belgium, and Switzerland. The 
Rhine, the Alps, the Pyrenees, and the Tyrol, as well as corners 
of the Mediterranean and the Baltic, are all to be found within 
600 miles of London. This seems to indicate that the trip we 
recommend in the present article promises to be a somewhat 
formidable one. But distance in a straight line is not everything 
in modern travel —indeed, we may say it is not anything. The 
question is rather one of means of communication than of dis- 
tance, and so far as this is concerned there are few difficulties 
to be encountered. 

In the matter of route, therefore, we may present our readers 
with the historical ‘‘ three courses,” while recognising that there 
are an indefinite number of others less likely to be chosen. One 
may elect to perform the whole journey by sea, thus saving his 
money at the expense of his time. Another may prefer to per- 
form as much of the journey as possible by land (we cannot say 
the whole of it, however), thus saving his time at the expense of 
his pocket. Yet another may choose to vary the route by doing 
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therefore, find his way to the Hermitage Wharf, Wapping, 
whence three times a week the large and comfortable boats of 
the London and Edinburgh Shipping Company sail direct to Leith; 
and, aot unmindful of Thule, let him take his ticket through 
for Shetland at once; for the company already named issues 





1. St. Magnus Cathedral, Kirkwall. 2. Kirkwall from the west. 
5. Stromness. 


8. The Bishop's Palace, Kirkwall. 4. The Standing Stones of Stenness. 
6. Lerwick from the north. 7. The Old Man of Hoy, Orkney. 








half by land and half y sea, at an intermediate expenditure of 
both time and money. There is much to be said in favour of the 
third method, according to which the first stage of the journey 
would be from London to Edinburgh by rail. This is an experi- 
ence which no longer has any terrors. The time required is only 
eight and a half hours, while the introduction of corridor trains, 
with lunching and dining saloons, and all their conveniences, 
represents to those who have known an earlier age in railways not 
merely travel made easy and comfortable, but travel made _posi- 
tively luxurious. Any of the three great through lines may be 
chosen—Northern, Midland, or Western ; one can hardly point to 
a better and a worse among them, while each route has certain 
advantages of association and scenery. North of the Border, the 
fiuest scenery is undoubtedly on the Midland route, which may 
count for something in the holiday season, even though the view 
of scenery obtained from a modern express is apt to be wanting 
in coherence, to say no more. 

If the traveller is a man of kindred passions with the writer, 
and regards the annual holiday as a time not for doing things, 
and still less for *‘ doing” places, but first and chiefly for doing 
nothing in the most pleasing way, then he will be most likely 
to do this first stage of the journey by sea, taking steamer from 
London to Leith—the ‘‘ port of Edinburgh,” as our geographies 
call it, unmindful of the feelings of the smaller burgh. This 
route is much to be preferred. Even under the most favourable 
conditions, a railway journey is not usually reckoned as itself 
being part of the holiday pleasures. It is necessary, but the real 
holiday begins only when it is over. Not so with a summer trip 
by sea. As soon as you have set foot on board your holiday has 
begun. Your day is not one of heat and noise and dust, but of 
cool sea-breeze, deck-chairs and awnings, and an exhilaration of 
spirit which can hardly be restrained from outward ebullitions 
of more or less unconventional type. Let the wise teacher, 
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tickets in connection with the North of Scotland and Orkney 
and Shetland Steam Navigation Company, by which a few useful 
shillings may be saved on the trip. To be precise, the return 
journey, first class, between London and Lerwick costs only 
£3, 7s. 6d., and this for a sail of fully 1,500 miles. Provisions, 
of course, are not included in this sum, but may be obtained at 
extremely reasofiable rates, especially by a ‘* contract” cover 
ing each trip. And experience warrants the remark that the 
abnormal appetite usually developed by the sail is fully provided 
for in the liberal arrangements of the stewards, to whom the 
sea-appetite of landsmen is a familiar phenomenon. 

The sail northwards along the English coast is in itself worth 
much as a holiday experience. The Thames estuary is a good 
beginning. Crowds of craft, varying in size from the steam 
lighter to the P. and O. leviathan, and in speed from the Thames 
barge to the demon-like torpedo-boat, make up a unique pano 
rama. The kodak will find scope for its activity before the 
good ship gets her head laid towards the north star. Then the 
almost continuous view of the English coast has its interest. 
Yarmouth and Cromer attract the field-glasses of the tourist, 
until land fades away as the inward trend of the coast towards 
the Wash leaves him only water in view, but enlivened with all 
varieties of coasting and fishing craft from time to time, and 
evening invites him to his comfortable cabin, where he sleeps the 
sleep of the just—in other words, that of a teacher on his well 
earned vacation, 

Next morning the cool grey light that lies so frequently on 
the waters of the North Sea shows the bold, rocky coasts of 
Northumbria, and soon St. Abb’s Head appears to announce the 
presence of a new kingdom. The Bass Rock claims the tribute 
of a careful examination, and then the low, fertile shores of the 
estuary of the Forth open out on either side. Edinburgh, with 
its castled crag and the couchant lion of Arthur's Seat, with the 
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steeple-crowned ridge of the Old Town lying between, are now in 
full view, and the first stage of the journey, which has taken 
little more than twenty-four hours, is at an end. 

The traveller who visits the Scottish capital for the tirst time 
is strongly advised to make a halt of a day or two at this point ; 
the traveller who has been there before will do so without need- 
ing any advice on the subject. Some of our readers may wish to 
visit the large educational publishing works of Messrs. T. 
Nelson and Sons, where this journal and its supplements, as weil 
as many of the educational works in daily use in their schools, 
are produced. Thee works, which lie at the foot of Arthur's 
Seat, are an interesting sight to an educationist, and any of our 
readers are sure to be made welcome. 

The second stage of the northward journey should certainly be 
made by sea, by the large and well-appointed fleet of the North 
of Scotland and Orkney and Shetland Steam Navigation Com- 
pany. Indeed, with the exception of a call at Stromness by the 
Leith and Liverpool boats of Messrs. Langlands and Sons, it is 
only by the grace of this company that the visitor can hope to 
reach Ultima Thule at all. For should he decide on taking rail 
all the way north to Thurso, which is now within about eighteen 
hours of London, even there he will find a boat of the same 
company waiting to ferry him across the Pentland Firth. The 
practical absence of competition may be taken as evidence 
that the islands are well served by the old company under 
the benevolent despotism of Mr. Merrylees of Aberdeen, which 
is the headquarters of the fleet. Our southern travellers will 
find their wants attended to by Mr. Hourston, the agent at 
Leith, and will be hard to satisfy if they find aught anmuss with 
his arrangements. Whichever boat they may elect to travel by, 
they will find a captain worthy of some study. These northern 
sea-clogs, lineal descendants of the Vikings of old, may not be 
constructed on the pattern of the modern ideal of the saloon 
passenger; but they are men who know their way about the 
tormy end of the North Sea, and for whom the tideways and 
kerries of the northern archipelago present no unknown problem. 
rhe most nervous sea-traveller may sit down to his meals or 
retire to his cabin in entire confidence while under their charge. 

Six hours’ pleasant sailing, all the time in sight of land, carries 
the visitor down the Firth of Forth, past the ‘* golden fringe ” of 
the ‘‘ grey mantle” of the kingdom of Fife, past the Bell Rock 
of school-book legend, and on to Aberdeen, the granite city—a 
city of no small importance, especially in the eyes of its inhab- 
itants. ‘lhe three or four hours usually spent here form a pleas- 
wit break, and if the visitor is fond of strawberries of a specially 
large and luscious type, a visit to the ‘‘ market” should not be 
omitted. Over the bar once more, the boat heads northward, 
ind in a few hours enters the broad waters of the Moray Firth. 
\Ve may retire early, and make our way on deck betimes next 
norning, to find the steamer picking her way carefully among 
the apparently endless series of herring-fishing boats, all busy 
hauling in their nets, full of the silvery fish which abound here 
during the summer. Next the much-maligned Pentland Firth 
has to be negotiated, Everything here depends on whether the 
wind and the tide happen to be of the same mind. If they are, 
there is practically no Pentland Firth. If they are actively 
opposed, we may be passive witnesses of a strife which, however 
interesting in the abstract, has little attraction for a very sensi 
tive landsman. In any case it is soon over, and in nine cases 
out of ten during the summer months there is no discomfort to be 
feared by those on board the large and seaworthy boats we have 
selected. If bound for Kirkwall, we now keep to the eastward 
of the islands until quite near port, getting our first view of the 
famous crag scenery of these parts. If Stromness be our destina 
tion, we pass a charming succession of low, treeless islands, green 
to the water's edge, and rising into brown or purple heath-clad 
hills above, separated by narrow straits of the bluest of blue 
water In any case we are safe on land twelve hours after 
leaving Aberdeen, and here we iind ourselves in what is prac 
tically a foreign country, even to the Scot, and still more so to 
the Englishman. Hotel or boarding accommodation is abundant, 
good, and inexpensive in either town; and our visitor will no 
doubt elect to spend more or less of his holiday here before pro 
ceeding to the farthest extremity of the kingdom. 

The tinal stage of our northward journey—-that from Orkney 
to Shetland— likewise offers a choice of route. We may take the 
western passage, from Stromness to Scalloway, or the eastern, from 
Kirkwall to Lerwick ; or we may make a circular tour, going by 
the latter and returning by the former route. This has certain 
obvious advantages for the visitor whose time is limited. If we 
embark at Kirkwall a week after we have landed, we shall find 
ourselves once more on board the boat which carried us from Leith, 
and perhaps in our old quarters there. The route through the 
Orkney Islands will depend on the direction of the tide, and on 
considerations of currents and edaies, too complicated for diseu: 





sion here, but admirably suited to the bridge of the steamer, 
where the captain will try to make it all clear. When the last 
low islands of the group are well astern, a dim protuberance on 
tae northern horizon takes definite shape, and we bring our 
glasses to bear on Fair Isle, that weird, craggy half-way house 
between the two island counties. We may rm el passing wonder 
at the name as applied to a lonely rock, three miles in length 
and half as much in breadth, rising to a height of over 700 feet, 
exposed to the alternate fury of the German and the Atlantic 
Ocean, and inhabited by the staff of two lighthouses, the tenants 
of a few minute crofts, several hundred sheep, and several millions 
of sea-birds. But we are reminded that the English tongue is, like 
ourselves, here only on sufferance and in the guise wa visitor, 
and that the name means in the original Norse tongue ‘‘ Sheep 
Isle.” If we are so fortunate as to see some of the natives afloat 
on what we may regard as their native element, we shall no doubt 
note the fact that the size of their skiffs accords much better 
with the strait limits of their solid domain than with the vast- 
ness of its liquid surroundings. 

But certain other clouds in the northern and western horizon 
have begun to materialise, and we may at last appropriate the 
quotation dispecta est et Thule, or ‘‘even Foula is in sight,” 
its Sneug of 1,400 feet, and cliffs of nearly equal height, 
showing above the cold grey horizon. Sumburgh Head rises 
directly before us, and possibly Sumburgh Roost may begin to 
rise directly under us, for; like the Pentland Firth, its temper is 
occasionally deficient in the quality of repose. Two hours after 
leaving Fair Isle, however, brings us abreast of Sumburgh Head 
and the long peninsula of Dunrossness, when our evables are 
definitely over, and the last two hours are occupied by a unique 
panorama of cliff, sea, and shelving rock, which, as soon as we 
enter Bressay Sound, extends on both sides of ‘our course. On 
rounding the Nab, we have the northern metropolis of Lerwick 
full in view—a town which betrays its foreign origin even more 
openly than Stromness or Kirkwall. 

But even Lerwick is not Shetland. The local steamer which 
visits the more northerly parts of the group must be made use 
of during our stay, and f ward the steamer from Stromness to 
Scalloway, which will carry us to the lochs and voes on the 
western side. 

It should be unnecessary at this time of day to give teachers 
any information regarding the peculiar character of the Orkney 
and Shetland Islands. Although the Code of the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department offers a special grant for Gaelic-speaking pupil 
teachers in the schools there, every one outside Dover House 
knows that there has been no Gaelic spoken in the islands since 
they came into the possession of the Scottish Crown, and long 
before. The people are not Celtic but Norse, and the same is 
true of their dialect. Indeed, it is a fair question whether the 
islands are not even yet an integral part of the ancient kingdom 
of Denmark, seeing that they form an unredeemed pledge for 
the dowry of the queen of James the Third of Scotland. But, 
as a matter of fact, they will remain a British possession long 
enough to enable our readers to visit them in that character. 
The tourist may be certain that such a visit will ‘‘ lengthen his 
days” —at least in this sense, that the change of latitude in the 
summer makes a very distinct difference in the length of the 
day, and still more so of the twilight. Of the purity and bracing 
healthfulness of the air it is supertluous to speak, but the stranger 
must be provided with somewhat warmer clothing than would be 
necessary in the Isle of Wight. The islands afford great oppor- 
tunities for the first occupation of every true holiday—doing 
nothing, and the next best—walking. Cycling is also possible. 
The local sports par excellence are boating and fishing— both 
trout-fishing and sea-fishing. The largest loch trout yet reported 
was caught in the Loch of Stenness, Orkney ; but its weight and 
measurements the writer will omit, lest his veracity should be 
called in question. In sea-fishing the catch is never weighed or 
measured, and not always counted, but frequently calculated by 
the bucketfal. The artistic holiday-maker will rejoice in scenery 
which is unequalled in this country, so far as its type is conpatend, 
and that type will be a revelation to many. The antiquarian 
will find the ground teeming with problems, and among the 
people he will tind many kindred spirits ; for the educated Orca- 
dian and Shetlander take to archwological lore as a matter of 
course—almost as a matter of compulsion. Stenness and Maes- 
howe (the latter best described by an Orcadian teacher, Mr. 
Magnus Spence) and the Broch of Mousa are all of world-wide 
renown, and are only outstanding specimens of what the islands 
contain. And the visitor who is no holiday specialist will find 
his kindly, polite, and intelligent neighbours ready at all times 
to make his visit a pleasant one, for they are proud and jealous 
of the good name of their native isles. 

As to details of accommodation, space demands that we should 
here request i: tending visitors to communicate with the Editor, 
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who will endeavour to answer queries on this point in collabora- 
tion with the writer. It should be mentioned that Mrs. Jessie 
M. E. Saxby, the writer of Rock Bound and other well-known 
Shetland tales, has already been communicated with on this 
matter. In a letter containing many useful details, which will 
be placed at the service of inquirers, she mentions that in some 
cases board may be had with the local teacher, whose holidays, 
of course, come later in the autumn. Place after place she 
enumerates as ‘“‘ splendid for trout-fishing,”’ or ‘‘a paradise...... 
and has a hotel where one may board for £1 weekly ;” ‘‘ good 
fishing and boating,” ‘‘a port of call of steamer almost every day. 
It is a lovely place, and there is good trout-fishing ;” ‘* well situ- 
ated for fishing and shooting,” and so on. 

Finaliy, it should be mentioned, for the sake of those whose 
time is more limited, that the Orkney and Shetland Steamship 
Company, already referred to, have now instituted a five days’ 
sailing tour by a steamer leaving Leith every Monday for Aber- 
deen, Stromness, Scalloway, and the west side of Shetland, re- 
turning to Leith on Friday. The fare for this tour, including 
board, is only £3, 10s. By taking rail to and from Edinburgh, 
the traveller from London can thus get to Ultima Thule and back 
inside a week, with all the benefits of a pleasant sea-voyage. 
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PLEASANT=-LAND: 
ITS CHATEAUX AND CHURCHES. 


| F any readers of this journal wish to know where pleasant- 

ness in perfection may be found, let them, when tie, tem- 
perature promises fair, betake themselves without delay to 
that part of France called Touraine; and let them by all 
means, if they be cyclists, take with them their little two- 
wheeled friend, for spins in abundance, and delightful ones 
too, may be found for many a mile along Loire-side and in 
the country lanes contiguous. _Wheelwomen may be glad to 
know that rational dress may there be worn to their heart’s 
content—that is, by those whe do not mind not looking their 
best—for the Frenchwoman, the acknowledged queen of the 
dress-world, is quite given up to it. Some one here, perhaps, 
may say that Englishwomen must be equally queens, or why 
are they the best of all France’s customers in fashion’s 
mart? Yes, we own there is Weight in the objection, and 
suggestiveness also; but let us pass from it to the notice of 
other things in sunny mid-France about which none can be 
disputatious. We mean its castles and cathedrals. Plan 
your outing as you will, see Paris if you must, but let no 
one persuade you to stay so long in the capital as to have 
only time to rush through the fine natural and withal archi- 
tecturally interesting country that lies beyond. An early 
morning train will reach Chartres, the first town in our 
itinerary, in time for the midday meal there, for which the 
fine clear air on the journey will have well prepared the 
traveller. In a neat little country hotel the table is spread 
with rolls of fresh bread, rolls or pats of fresh butter, 
radishes, and shrimps, to which the uninitiated do ample 
justice ; and just when they have arrived at the settled con- 
viction that Chartres is given up entirely to vegetarianism 
and shrimps, in walk the waiters with their trays laden 
with much more substantial fare, for the meal proper is 
about to begin. Why did not those whe Eeanell ane 
give a hint of this? Because, perhaps, that would have 
made them so unlike the rest of the world of waiters—and 
other people. Well, a mistake in this direction cannot be 
immediately remedied, and therefore the deceived, rising to 
higher things, as we often do when the lower play us false, 
take comfort in the fact that man cannot live by bread 
alone, even when buttressed by radishes and shrimps and 
the sweetest of country butter, and make for the outer 
world. There, right before the hotel, standing well on a 
hill, is one of Europe’s fine cathedrals. Before entering it 
let us admire the two unequal bell-towers and its beautiful 
fagade, where the sculptor’s work is so good, because the 
sculptors all, in the days of its building, believed fully that 
every notch of their chisels was observed by an unseen eye. 
Their work then was a service of both faith and love, and 
particularly in the building of this cathedral, for in all 
France this was the first church dedicated to the Virgin. 
Our Lady of Chartres moved all hearts. Men came from far 
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and near to give volunteer service in her honour, and camped 
in the fields around, their numbers being too great for other 
accommodation. And the women and children also helped 
according to their ability, all wanting to bear a personal 
part in this great expression of their simple faith. 

Now let us step within. This is the very nave down which 
Henri Quatre, with brilliant pageant, stepped to the altar 
beyond, to be anointed king with the holy oil of St. Martin. 
And that old glass above, so precious to-day, because so 
ancient and so associated with great events, was just in the 
same place then. If only it could speak! But ail the place 
is holy ground ; here, as elsewhere, the nave is sculptured 
with scenes from Old Testament history, whilst the chancel 
tells the story of the New. Before the days of printing, 
when manuscript Bibles were only for the wealthy, this is 
how the church taught the common people the Scriptures. 
Cathedrals were, in truth, sermons in stone ; and frequently 
the west door, as is particularly the case here, was richly 
carved to illustrate, by scenes of the Judgment Day, what 
would happen to believers if, on leaving the church (for 
the west door was the usual exit), they did not practise the 
teaching they had heard, when mixing again with the world 
outside. They could not fail to remember that heaven was 
for the good, or its antipodes for the wicked, as they looked 
up to the very realistic representations above their heads. 

There is much more to see, but a peep at the Black Ma 
donna, at whose feet are bowing some neat, fresh-looking 
countrywomen, must be taken. This image has been thus 
adored for at least six centuries by the mothers of these 
same women. Leaving them behind, and wishing that our 
English peasantry had a look as contented, we pass out of 
this thirteenth-century world and dip straight into our own, 
by making at once for the railway station. As we go, there 
are women washing at the river-side, and others bargaining 
in the market-place—the great corn-market, we mean, which 
for generations has been in the hands of women, and whose 
name is now a synonym for business integrity: is this 
one result of that fine carving over the west door of thei 
church ? 

Now we have booked for Orleans, and Chartres is soon 
only a speck in the treeless distance. We inquire about this 
treelessness, and a fellow-traveller replies that in 1870 every 
thing like ambush was removed when the conquering Ge1 
man was not far off. But you have noticed this absence of 
trees in other charcoal-burning countries, and are therefore 
not quite satisfied with the offered explanation. And now 
we are at 


ORLEANS, 


and step out into the very heart of Joan-of-Are-land. Not 
far from the station, as we make for the old town, stands the 
Mairie, and, appropriately to a town-hall, it has in front a fine 
statue of Joan: she is pensive and realy to act, but, as yet, 
passive. Within, another statue, by the same hand, shows 
Joan just in the beginning of ber career: she has for the 
first time ridden over a foe—an Englishman. Our illustra 

tion shows her youthful face quite saddened by this new ex 

perience. We will leave her thus, and keep this impression 
till we reach the great square of the town, where a very 
different presentment of Joan awaits us. But on the way 
we shall pass the flamboyant cathedral erected in the time 
of the Huguenot troubles, and one of the very few raised 
since the Middle Ages. Near it is the ancient Rue de Fau- 
bourg, in which, at No. 35, lodged Joan the night before the 
siege, with a citizen's wife of high repute ; and at No. 1, at 
about the same time, was residing Joan's most dissimilar 
contemporary, Agnes Sorel. Each of these women had a 
most remarkable influence over Charles the Seventh, and 
the curious trio are still an unravelled problem to the stu 

dent of psychology. In this same city also two other con- 
temporary women jostle each the ghost of the other—Diane 
de Poitiers, the enchantress of Henri the Second, and the 
rival of his odious wife, Catherine de Medici. And still 
another flits by; for here, too, at the deathbed of her youth- 
ful husband, stood our Mary Queen of Scots, in company with 
the queen-mother just named. But it is of Joan the city is 
fullest; and leaving the two dishonoured queens, let us pursue 
our way to the square and sce the statue which Orleans feels 
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to be the truest interpretation of her, when she was its 
saviour. Our second illustration shows it well: Joan is here 
in the full tide of her wonderful career, driven onward by 
the impulse born of her visions and heavenly communica- 





JOAN OF ARC AND THE DYING ENGLISHMAN, 


tions, and followed by men who fight as only men can fight 
when they believe their leader heaven-sent. She is here 
dashing furiously over fallen foes, no compunction felt as 
the wounded enemy dies under her horse’s hoofs. Her mis- 
sion is to save Orleans, her king, and her country ; all is 
wildness and war, and then come triumph and acclamation : 
a later scene, desertion and the mn belongs not to 
Orleans, but to some other spots farther north. By this 
time we have begun, perhaps, to feel how great a_ part 
women have played in the history of this portion of France, 
and begin to wonder if all the United Kingdom together 

uuld show so many historic examples of the energy of the 
sex, and perhaps we are inclined to follow up these remark- 
able ladies. If so, we may as well make a short halt at 


BLOIS, 

the architecture of which will gratify us, as it is the first 
chateau on our route, and the beautiful spiral staircase, 
exterior to the building, will attract us with a sad interest 
as We pass up its steps and find it leads to those rooms where 
the dreadful murder of the Guises was compassed by the 
agents of Catherine de Medici, whilst she was praying in the 
little oratory near for the success of the dreadful deed. One 
soon Wishes to be out of it all, and is glad to remember that 
more than three centuries separates that woman from us ; 
but before you can be quitesrid of her you must pass through 
the garden, and by the little lodge where her astrologer 
spent the nights before his royal mistress performed one of 
her vile deeds, to know if the stars in their courses were 
propitious to it, Studies within studies here again for the 
psychologists of our happier day. And now we are outside 
and amongst people who look as honest and as happy as if 
the chateau of Blois had never raised its head among them. 
But we have not yet done with Catherine, for at 


AMBOISE 

we shall meet with her again, where she is performing the 
very worst act of her life—the destruction whebedaie of the 
Huguenots. This castle to-day is very bright-looking, over- 
hanging the Loire, which quietly glides along as though it 
had never flowed over hundreds of tortured Protestants. 
From the windows of this castle Mary Stuart witnessed the 
inhuman scene, the prelude to St. Bartholomew's Day, which 
possibly led to the perpetration of those acts in another 
country which disgraced her later life. The castles of 


CHAMBORD AND CHAUMONT 
are worth driving or cycling out from Blois to see. The 
former dates from 1526, when it was commenced by Francis 
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the First, who, though employing eighteen hundred men 
upon it till his death, left it incomplete. Each of his three 
sons beeame king, and each took up this work. The most 
noteworthy point of the chiteau is the fine spiral staircase 
leading to a lantern-tower, surmounted by a fleur-de-lis in 
stone. A comparatively recent event is as interesting as any 
attaching to this chateau. In 1871, when France was sway- 
ing to and fro in consequence of the downfall of Napoleon 
the Third, Louis Philippe, taking advantage of their un- 
settled condition, wrote a letter from Chambord inviting his 
“subjects ” to renounce republicanism and return to the fold 
monarchical. Chaumont is another good specimen of the 
provineial chateau, and, like Chambord, possesses those little 
extinguisher-shaped towers which are familiar to Scotch 
people, and doubtless found their way north of the Tweed 
with Mary Stuart and her kindred. Historically, Chaumont 
links again the ubiquitous Catherine de Medici to our tour ; 
for here she dwelt, and plotted, till her husband’s death, 
when she put into it Diane de Poitiers, and herself took up 
the cheerful Chenonceaux. Relics of both women are to be 
seen—the yarn-winder and the divining crystals of the queen, 
and the little bed of the bereaved favourite of Henri the 
Second. The vicissitudes of this latter lady come strongly 
to mind in a visit to : 


CHENONCEAUX, 


which is a low building stretching from one bank of the 
Cher to the other. Henri the Second used it as a hunting- 
box after presenting it to Diane. Here, away from his 
dreadful wife, he spent much time with the chatelaine. You 
may see to-day some of the room walls decorated with a pat- 
tern made up from their joint initials, HD. Poor Diane figures 
ina good cg dressed as the classical huntress whose 
name she bore. Long after those days, when Diane was 
neither lady of the castle of Chenonceaux nor the dispos- 
sessed at Chaumont, this bright, glad spot resounded to the 
footfall and to the voice of many a Frenchman whose name 


, 





JOAN OF ARC AND FALLEN FOE, 


will never be forgotten, and saw the English Bolingbroke 
among their number. It was in the little theatre here that 
Rousseau’s “ Le Devin du Village” was first performed, and 
in the quiet of the castle grounds the substance of many of 
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his area sae treatises was thought out. This was under 
Madame Dupin’s ownership. She was a lady so generally 
respected, that when the Revolution was at its worst, and so 





CHENONCEAUX CASTLE, 


many castles fell before it, no harm befell hers. Her talent 
was to surround herself in the country with a company as 
bright or brighter than that of the sa/ons of the ladies of the 
capital. And still later, we see a little girl stepping with 
childish elasticity across these lawns, and rushing into the 
arms of a white-haired old gentleman who awaits her with 
beaming smile at the great door. The little girl is to become 
George Sand, and the old man is her grand-pere. 
of the famous Frenchwoman’s novels may trace in them, after 
this visit, some references to the neighbourhood. Before 
quite saying good-bye to the chiteaux, let us make a little 


excursion now to 
LOCHES, 
where Francis the First held his resplendent court, and 
where Charles the Fifth caine to visit him, and where in the 
time of Louis the Eleventh state prisoners were received, 
whose fate was worse than the fate of the captives in Plessis. 
With a shudder we pass where the cage for men once hung, 
and step outside to a little tower where still sleeps Agnes 
Sorel. Born near here in 1400, and living her eventful life 
in the exciting times of Joan of Arc, she was put to rest in 
this spot as now we see her. “ La belle des belles” lies with 
hands uplifted in prayer, two angels at her head, and, to 
indicate _ name, two lambs at her feet, looking as innocent 
as the babes at Tours, refined, modest, and beautiful as a 
Madonna of Raphael. One age cannot safely judge another, 
and that the s+ scone of this lady over Charles the Seventh 
was for good according to the standard of her time we may 
believe from this monument to her. There came, however, 
a day when the monks who enjoyed the endowments Agnes 
had bequeathed became fastidious, and wished to eject her 
bones; but the common-sense of their king refused the 
request, unless the endowments were parted with also. The 
lady was not disturbed, we need scarcely add—at least not 
then ; but desecration would have happened in Revolution 
times, had not the local authorities been strong enough to 
prevent it. And now, after five castles, let us take a peep at 
some cathedrals again. 
TOURS. 


St. Gatien, in the capital of Touraine, is a nob'e Gothic 
structure, and will repay the student of architecture for 
detailed inspection. Near the choir are two ancient frescoes, 
and near to them is a tomb which cannot fail to fix fora 
moment the eye of anybody who passes it, however casually. 
Beautifully carved in marble, there lie a little brother and 
sister, the infant children of Charles the Eighth and Anne of 
Brittany. By the death of these baby sleepers the succession 
to the throne of France was changed, and who can say how 
much of French, even of European history, was in conse- 
quence changed also’? The sun shines through some fine 
sixteenth-century glass upon these innocents, as you leave 
them to thread again your way through the streets of modern 
Tours. 

Everywhere the impression of prosperity strikes the 
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tourist, and the Jourangeau are so honest and so contented 
looking, so quietly busy and so busily quiet, that you can- 
not help feeling that these are the real French people, and 
that Paris is by no means representative of the nation. 
Most capitals do epitomise the life of their nations, but Paris, 
with its periodical fits of hysteria, is not the head that should 
belong to such a well-developed body. Perhaps it is by 
virtue of the healthy body that the frequently-recurring 
brain-fever has so far not quite devitalised the land. 

Tours, of all towns, should keep its sanity, for in its chief 
street, Rue Royale, was born that great and clear thinker 
whom many place second only to Shakespeare—Balzac. The 
house is now given up to business, a shop occupying the 
ground floor. At the end of the street, which resembles the 
Corso at Rome, are some fine gardens for public recreation, 
and in the walks are statues of eminent men. Needless to 
say, Balzac and Descartes are in places of honour, In the 
older part of the town, under the Pour de St. Martin, lie the 
remains of Luitgarde, the wife of Charlemagne ; and the 
bones of St. Martin himself, discovered in 1861, now rest 
under a fine basilica dedicated to the saint—a very fine piece 
of modern work. 

Still the echoes of the Franco-German war remain here, 
where Gambetta held government councils after his historic 
balloon trip in 1870. In the following year the Germans 
occupied the town, as the middle-aged people you pass in 
the streets remember sadly and well. 


BOURGES 

is the last cathedral on our list, and is worth having come 
all the way to see if all else had been omitted. It is a 
splendid example of what Gothic art can express, and as 
readable by the tyro as by the art student, because it is so 
very good. Is it not the poetic spirit that is wanting, rather 
than the knowledge of the expert, to appreciate all best 
work? In this cathedral we heard one who had a right to 
speak upon the subject say that the builder of Bourges was 
as great a master in his kind as was the builder of the 
Parthenon in his. Here, as at Chartres, the west door is 
the moral primer of other days. Among the Bible stories the 
visitor will pick out one that cannot fail to impress him. A 
little girl is between the powers of good and evil, a fiend and 
an angel; each try to possess her, but of course the angel 
succeeds, the fiend takes flight, and the subject of contest is 
for ever after safe. And while you are reading out this 
little tale there comes past you a funeral procession. Only 
an ordinary citizen has died, but in this great and beautiful 
church no difference seems to be made between rich and poor 
after death, and the funeral service is read over the remains, 
as with us would only happen to a great man whom we 
specially wish to honour. ; 

If you want to see how the living are occupied on this 
same bright afternoon, you have but to step outside into the 
archbishop’s gardens, and as it isa half-holiday, the trades- 





BOURGES CATHEDRAL (WEST FRONT). 


people are sunning themselves, whilst the town band dis- 
courses to them excellent music. It will not take you long 
to go from these gardens to the house of Jacques Coeur, who 
lived in Tours when life there as well as here was not so 
well worth living as now. Poor Jacques was the man who 
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found the money for victualling Joan of Arc’s troops ; and he 
would have been happier had he been poorer. He was a 
great traveller, and spent his money in discovery. But when 
royalty wanted “more,” it was bolder than Oliver Twist—it 
did not trouble to ask for it, it simply took it ; and so our 
millionaire of other days found himself tortured and im- 
prisoned, and was only too glad to let some of his “filthy 
lucre” escape from his money-bags if he could escape with 
his life. This he managed, and ended it fighting under the 
Pope's orders in Chios against the Turks in 1446. His house, 
with many interesting souvenirs of its able master, still 
stands ; and from two false windows at the top may be seen 
the effigies of a man-servant and maid-servant looking out 
for the master they long hoped would return, but who never 
came back to them. Opposite the house is a statue of the 
unfortunate Jacques with his money-bags in his hand, from 
which the townspeople draw what morals they please, but 
chiefly this perhaps—never be a millionaire before the nine- 
teenth century, and not then if you are near the twentieth. 

And now the journey is nearly over, and as you can very 
conveniently return home vid 


FONTAINEBLEAU, 


it is well worth while to put in a few hours there. The sur- 
rounding forest is cool and pleasant for picnic parties. No 
wolves, no boars, no rogues hiding in the quietest spots now, 
is when Evelyn the diarist paid it a visit ; and those who do 
not care for forest scenery can walk, till they are tired out, 
through the endless rooms and corridors of the far-famed 
chateau. It is easily peopled in imagination with the French 
of the period of Francis the First and Henri Quatre. You can 
see them walking in those artificial grounds as you look 
through the windows; and within, your eye immediately 
rests on an object that brings you to more recent days. 
Here, in one fine room, stands the bed of Marie Antoinette 
as last she slept in it ; and close by is a little one in which 
rested the poor little Dauphin, whose troubles have caused 
more tears to flow, perhaps, than have the sorrows of any 
other child. And here is another which brings us still 
nearer to our own time: it is the little table on which 
Napoleon the Great signed his abdication ; and if you look 
across there, into that glass-covered cabinet, you may see 
the document itself, with the signature, almost as fresh. as 
when written. 

There are thousands of other things to see ; but there are 
limits to endurance, even to the endurance of the British 
tourist, and within an hour one is glad to say adieu to 
Fontainebleau, and to set one’s face Calais-ward and home- 
ward, And when the straits are crossed and the hop-fields 
of Kent are behind, and you are once more the six-millionth 
atom in the quicksand of London, you will often recall with 
pleasure —unmixed pleasure, unless the heat of summer has 
interfered—the charming fortnight spent among the churches 
and chateaux of the French Pleasant-Land. 


J. M. D. 
te rh Pata - 


SWITZERLAND. 


‘* It is the distinctive felicity of Switzerland that it is eminently 
a representative land. You find in her, in comparatively small 
compass, all Nature, all that Nature can do—Nature in all her 
distinetions, contrasts, and antagonisms. It is Nature’s Holy 
Land.”—Rev. Jxno. Pcisrorp. 


N our holiday numbers issued from this office during the 
three vears, we have given fully-detailed tours and 
special descriptions by various correspondents. This year, 
under the above heading, we offer to our readers two inter- 
esting papers, written 4 practical teachers, relating to 
Geneva, its lake and surroundings. Many delightful and 
cheap excursions may be made from Geneva, and teachers 
who have visited the Oberland could not do better than 
make this spot a centre. 


Il.-GENEVA. 


Every artist or photographer takes care to include in his 
view of the Lake of Geneva one of the dainty-seeming boats, 


with white crossed sails, that come flying over the water, 
looking like birds or butterflies. It is almost a shock to 
discover that they are not there to please the eye, but are 
substantial barges, sunk often almost to the water’s edge 
with great blocks of stone which they carry to Geneva from 
the quarries of Meillerie, on the southern shore. The town 
of Geneva gives one, as a whole, something of the same im- 
pression : the air is so fresh and pure, the water of the lake 
and river so marvellously clear, the streets so bright, that 
one hardly realises that it is a work-a-day town with eighty 
thousand inhabitants, a centre of industry and commerce, a 
factor in politics, and, moreover, itself forms almost the whole 
of one of the twenty-two cantons of Switzerland, with its 
own system of government, finance, and education. Alexandre 
Dumas, in his delightful Jmpressions de Voyage of sixty years 
since, was struck by this contrast between the easy, leisured 
aspect of Geneva and her real activity ; and in these days 
electricity and steam have but accentuated the contrast. 

The old town of Geneva lies on a wedge of land, the point 
of which, below the town, is the meeting-place of the Arve 
and the Rhone. The latter has come through, or has been 
expanded into, the Lake of Geneva, which stretches forty- 
five miles above the town. The Arve comes from the near 
east, and its valley affords the opening through which the 
dwellers in Geneva gain the view of Saont Blane which is 
their pride. Modern Geneva has spread on the northern 
bank of the lake, the better to enjoy this view. 

A town with such a position is sure to have a long history. 
The usual name of the “inland sea,” Lac Leman, is traced to 
a son of Paris, who settled here after the fall of Troy. The 
story is as authentic, no doubt, as the one that derives the 
name Britain from a Brutus of the same era. What is certain 
is that Julius Cesar fought a great battle here, after destroy- 
ing a bridge across the Rhone where it rushes from the lake. 
Geneva became an important Roman town, and struggled 
through the subsequent stormy centuries under various 
masters, usually under the guidance of a prince-bishop. In 
the sixteenth century the Duke of Savoy endeavoured to 
establish his suzerainty over the Genevan district. He suc- 
ceeded in making himself a hated name by chaining Francis 
Bonivard to a pillar in Chillon Castle for six years. In 1536 
the Swiss troops released the sturdy patriot, and he returned 
to Geneva, where he founded the public library which exists 
still. At the same time, the prince-bishop saw fit to with- 
draw, and John Calvin, a refugee from France, made Geneva 
the stronghold, by his logic, learning, and strenuous char- 
acter, of a stern school of Protestant theology. It is a school 
that has left a strong mark on Scotland and New England, 
and hardly less on England; for the English reformers, 
driven here by the rigours of Queen Mary, returned under 
Elizabeth, desirous of pushing changes further than had 
seemed possible under Edward the Sixth. 

Geneva has always been a great place for refugees and 
freethinkers of all kinds, though not invariably a safe one. 
It is noted for two fires. In one, Servetus, a Spanish re- 
fugee, was consumed by Calvin's order for having written a 
treatise impugning the doctrine of the Trinity. In the other, 
a little more than two centuries later, the works of Rousseau 
were consumed—the hangman officiating—by order of the 
magistrates, who were instigated thereto by Voltaire and 
the university of Paris. Not many years ago a Salvation 
Army lass was imprisoned in Chillon because she insisted on 
holding meetings for children, which is against the existing 
law of the land. 

The whole neighbourhood is associated with great names 
of a century ago. Gibbon wrote his Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire on the sunny —— of Lausanne, on the north- 
ern shore. The house where Rousseau was born is shown 
in Geneva, and on a little pointed isle embraced by the river 
his statue has been erected, in reparation, perhaps, for the 
earlier bonfire. There he sits—the strangest of men—who 
dropped his own babies into the receptacle of a foundling 
hospital in Paris, and subsequently wrote books that gave a 
sympathetic and rational impulse to the education of children 
that is not yet spent! Voltaire founded the industrial village 
of Ferney, just across the French frontier, but accessible by 
train from Geneva. Necker, who tried to straighten the 
finances of Louis the Sixteenth, had a chalét at Coppet, some- 








what farther off, where his daughter, 
Madame de Staél, the famed letter- 
writer, lived after him. Byron is as 
much associated with Chillon Castle, at 
the other end of the lake, as Words- 
worth with Tintern Abbey, and has 
embodied other descriptions of the dis- 
trict in his Childe Harold. 

We may ask, with Matthew Arnold, 


‘* What helps it now that Byron bore, 
With haughty pain that mocked the 
smart, 
Through Europe to the tolian shore 
The pageant of his bleeding heart ? 
That thousands counted every groan, 
And Europe made his woe her own?” 


and yet find enjoyment in the Prisoner 
of Chillon, in which for once he for- 
gets himself, and writes what has been 
since called “a dramatic lyric.” 

To come later, any one who wants a 
vivid picture of Switzerland before the 
days of tourists should consult Alex- 
andre Dumas, already referred to. And 
many delicate bits of description of the 
scenery at the upper end of the lake 
are embedded in Matthew Arnold's ex- 
quisite studies of Obermann, the work 
of Sénancour, a French writer :— 


‘* How often, where the slopes are green 
On Jaman, hast thou sate 
$y some high chalet door, and seen 
The summer day grow late ; 


‘ And darkness steal o’er the wet grass 
With the pale crocus starred, 
And reach that shimmering sheet of 
glass 
Beneath the piny sward, 


‘ Lake Leman’s waters, far below ! 
And watched the rosy light 
Fade from the distant peaks of snow ; 
And on the air of night 


‘ Heard accents of the eternal tongue 
Through the pine branches play— 
Listened, and felt thyself grow young ! 

Listened and wept—” 

Our authors go mostly further afield 
now. J. A. Symonds wrote his Jtalian 
Renaissance among the snows of Davos ; 
Stevenson was exiled further to Samoa. 

The northern quay at the end of the 
lake is lined by large hotels that face 
the valley of the Arve across the water. 
It is good to have a room at the top of one of these—the lift 
brings you lightly up—so that early and late you can look 
from your window to see whether Mont Blanc is visible. Ah, it 
is the early bird that catches the worm. The valley may be 
choked with clouds at night, but at dawn a happy impulse 
carries you to the window, and there shines a brilliant east- 
ern sky, every mountain edge sharply defined against it, the 
sun itself happily concealed behind the hill which forms the 
eastern side of the Arve valley; and across that valley, far 
off, in delicate shades of clear grey, runs the jagged line of 
the great distant Savoy Alps, culminating in Mont Blanc it- 
self, when the line is cut off again by the ridge of the Saléve, 
which dominates Geneva on the south. The distant line is 
interrupted in the midst of the Arve valley by the nearer 
Mole, a pyramid clad in all the dignity of snow at Easter, 
which in summer would be bare. Oh, the wonderful purity 
of the clear greys of different shade against the yellow sky ! 
Then at 6.30 the sun looks over the ridge on the left, mist 
and smoke begin to rise, the distant range fades ; an hour 
later one can see nothing beyond the Mole, and that not 
distinctly. At noon all is clear again, but not with the 
glory of morning. 
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SCENE ON THE LAKE OF GENEVA, 


There are advantages in travelling alone: one can get up 
early without making oneself odious to other people, and can 
rest when one chooses between twelve and three, which even 
in spring are the dull bours of the day. 

But apart from Mont Blane there is much to enjoy from 
one’s window. On the left there are two breakwaters, with 
steamers plying in and out, barges with their lateen sails, 
and fussy little petroleum launches ready to take one across 
fora penny. Opposite are the rw’ “English gardens,” 
and the valley of the Arve behind. To the right, rising 
steeply, is the old town, culminating in the square towers 
of the cathedral, each with a pointed roof. The glittering 
cupolas of the Russian church catch the eye. Right below is 
the fine bridge, the Pont du Mont Blanc, the translucent 
river rushing under and embracing Rousseau's island, which 
is attached to another bridge just below. Farther, the river 
is again divided, part going to turn great turbines which 
generate electricity for the whole town, and part supplying 
the humble washerwoman, who is accommodated in long 
houses in mid-stream. Each woman stoops over her boar 
to scrub her garment and dip it in the rushing stream. She 
is under cover, and can get a tub of hot water from a great 
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caldron behind. The clearness of the water is a perpetual 
joy and wonder. At the upper end of the lake the thone 
comes in always thick with glacier water ; the side streams 
are often muddy from rain—one sees them from the hills 
above like white darts projecting into the dark water; but in 
the lake all becomes pure and clear. The drinking water of 
Geneva is drawn from the middle of the lake, and the guide- 
hooks never weary of telling one that Tyndall pronounced it 
the purest in Europe, and of pointing out the lowness of the 
death-rate in Geneva, 

Shabby as are some of the streets of suburban Geneva, 
they are at least blessed with good light, good water, good 
schools, and, in some quarters, with extraordinarily good, 
cheap food. 

The Cuisines Populaires have become an institution, and 
deserve description. There are three of them now. The 
oldest is in the Rue Pécolat, near the grand Post Office. 
They are open to all. You push open a door, and find a 
“menu” written on a blackboard on your left. On your 
right are two guichets, such as you buy your railway ticket 
at. At one of these you buy jetons, or counters, inscribed 
with chocolat, eiande, ov whatever you choose. 

Then you pass into one of the several halls, giving your 
fingers a wash at a tap of cold water on the way if you like. 
In each hall are marble tables set out with water-bottles, 
salt, glasses, ete., and with stools to sit on. A band of 
marble runs round the wall just where shoulders are apt to 
rub. You hand your jetons to the waitress, and she promptly 
brings you the refreshments they represent, all piping hot 
and nicely served. 

You can have “a dinner complete” for sixpence—soup, 
vegetables, meat, bread, and cheese; and half a litre of wine 
for twopence halfpenny. No one person is allowed more 
than that quantity of wine, and smaller quantities may be 
had for a penny or a bhalfpenny. For a halfpenny you can 
have a serviette, or can have one kept for your use at twopence 
a week. At the busy hours one room is assigned to family 
parties, another to ladies alone; the two others are for men, 
who practically divide themselves again into those—masons 
and the like—who enter in their soiled working-clothes, and 
those whose employments are cleaner externally. Economy, 
cleanliness, and good manners prevail everywhere. Hot 
suppers are served in the evening. Rations of similar food 
may be fetched in their own vessels by people wishing to eat 
it at home. One hall is used as a readip¢-coom when the 
busy time of day is over. 

The Cuisines are under voluntary philanthropic manage- 
ment ; the capital was raised in small shares, but the share- 
holders receive no interest. The details of daily manage- 
ment are in the hands of an excellent directrice; while a sub- 
committee of men make the large purchases of meat, wine, 
and the like, paying the greatest attention to good quality. 
Once started, the Cuisines pay their way. 

Do we not want scores of such places in England? How 
many breakdowns, casually attributed to “ overwork,” among 
our young men and maidens, would be averted by a good 
warm midday meal nicely served at sixpence / 

If any one wishes to see a school in Geneva, the process is 
simple. You call on the Secretary of Public Instruction and 
say who you are, and what you wish to see, and he gives you 
information about the institution in question, writes a card 
of introduction, and directs you where to go. 

You find him upstairs in the Hdtel de Ville, a solid old 
building, in which you reach the higher floors by a paved 
zigzag instead of stairs. This is copied from an Italian 
usage, and is to permit of magistrates being carried smoothly 
up in litters on great occasions. The secretary looked as if 
it would be long before he required a litter. There is some 
thing pleasant in a republic so small that you can call direct 
upon the Minister of Education. 

The wish of the present writer was to see the teaching of 
children born deaf, which is carried on now entirely on the 
“oral” method; and a few hours later a steam-tram left her 
at the gates of the Institution des Sourds-Muets, in a sub- 
urb of the town. An avenue of tall firs led up to an old- 
fashioned, rambling country house, with a garden round it, 
and children visible through several windows. There is 
nothing of the institution about it except the name; it is a 
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home. The teachers are the director, his wife, and daughter, 
and a carpenter comes in to teach the elder boys. The State 
inspects the school, —— the building, and licenses it to 
hold about twenty children. It also pays £4 a year for each 
child of Genevan birth. Such pupils pay £20 a year, and 
those from outside the canton £24, the money being con- 
tributed by the parents or by charitable societies and private 
friends. The school course is for children from seven to fifteen 
years old, but they may be admitted at five. All were gathered 
in one large plain but cheerful schoolroom. A group of girls 
were at needlework at one end, at the other a little lad was 
standing reading at a desk, another was writing at a different 
desk, and two big lads were at work elsewhere. A few were 
at home for Easter. The visitor was invited to hear and 
see all. Each little boy of ten years old read with scarcely 
a mistake from a book corresponding to our First Standard 
readers. When one made a mistake a tap on the wrist called 
his attention. He gave a careful look at his master’s lips, and 
then perhaps after one or two attempts made the sound 
correctly. ‘The visitor had seen inne of deaf children to 
know that for their age their articulation was remarkably 
good. 

What about their understanding? That was soon tested. 
The child was turned to face his master, who asked, “ How 
many feet has the dog?” A smile shone out on the little 
face, and “quatre” came out promptly before he recollected 
the due routine, which is to repeat the question and then 
reply in full, “The dog has four feet.” Then another test : 
the master dictated, “The gardener is a man who cultivates 
the garden;” instantly and neatly the child wrote the 
sentence on the blackboard with a single slip (gw for quz), 
which he corrected after a glance at his master. His replies 
to other questions, such as, “ What is your father?” “ What 
grows in the garden /” “What fruit do you like?” ete., 
showed that he thoroughly knew what he was talking about ; 
and then followed some exercises in mental arithmetic 
addition, subtraction, and multiplication of numbers less 
than a hundred—that were quite correctly though slowly 
done, entirely from the master’s lips. The other little boy 
was as good, and a little bright-looking girl of seven had 
made a good start. 

As the little faces looked up so eagerly at the kind face 
carefully turned toward them I thought of Pestalozzi with 
his orphans at Stanz: “Their hands were in mine, their eyes 
et into mine, I lived with them.” 

The room was hung with a few good maps and a great 
number of simple pictures, and a cupboard contained a large 
collection of objects to illustrate all sorts of words and 
lessons. The little ones do kindergarten, weaving, etc.; 
later they work very neatly in cardboard; and the elder boys 
learn carpentry, and the girls housework. The dining-room 
and bedrooms were as simple as possible. All live as one 
family. The children move about with quiet happiness. 
Truly the secret of education is not in elaborate apparatus, 
but in the teacher; and with such small numbers the teacher 
has scope. He looked as happy as the children. 

Geneva is full of schools, and many strangers come for the 
sake of them. In the university, which is not an old one, 
and which admits women as well as men, more than half the 
students are foreigners. The inscription over its entrance 
is worth quoting : 

LE PEUPLE DE GENEVE 
EN CONSECRANT CETTE EDIFICE 
AUX ETUDES SUPERIEURES 
RENDENT HOMMAGE 
AU BIENFAITS 
DE L’ INSTRUCTION 
GAKANTIE FONDAMENTALE 
DE SES LIBERTES 
LOL DU XXVI JUIN MDCCCLXIL. 
Higher education as the safeguard of public liberty is a fine 
motto for a democracy. 

One good citizen has provided the town with a charming 
place for intelligent recreation. A cheap tram takes you to 
the Musée Ariane, which stands about a mile from the lake 
on its northern shore, with a green park sloping below ; or a 
cheap steamer will land you on the lower margin of the park. 

On entering the Musée (free twice a week, one franc other- 
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wise) you find yourself in a spacious oval-domed hall, with 
wings of two stories high right and left, the upper rooms 
being entered from a gallery. All these rooms are stored 
with pottery, ancient and modern, Oriental and European ; 
tapestry, armour, coloured glass, old manuscripts, books, 
engravings, paintings, and pieces of statuary. Among the 
paintings are specimens of Titian, Raphael, Luini, Velasquez, 
Holbein, and other great representatives of different schools. 
From the window opening out of the gallery a lovely view is 
obtained over the town and lake of Geneva, with the valley 
of the Arve beyond. 

It was interesting to find an illuminated copy of part of 
the will of M. Gustave Revilliod, the creator and donor of 
this beautiful place. By this he bequeathed the museum 
(which he named in honour of his beloved mother) and the 
park around to his fellow-citizens of Geneva, for the delight 
of their eyes and the enrichment of their minds, for ever, on 
condition that no part of the ground should be used for 
cemetery, public-house, inn, or manufactory of any kind, but 
that the grounds should be preserved in their present rural 
beauty. 

In the present instance the Visitor wanted a cup of tea 
badly, al in fact in summer there is a café out of doors. 
But at Easter there is no provision for the needs of the 
flesh, and the moral is, take something before you go, for 
pictures need a fresh mind. In the park are some charming 
deer with young fawns, and some peacocks and other birds. 

There are many other pleasant excursions from Geneva, 
besides the great trips up the lake and back to Chillon, Glion, 
etc., and that to Chamounix. Going south you soon find your- 
self in France, which owns nearly all the southern shore, and 
comes very close to the northern. It is always startling 
to the Briton to see an invisible frontier, so to speak, some 
merely artificial line or bit of a stream, dividing two great 
countries. Here the frontier is a peaceable one, but it makes 
a very serious difference to a young man on which side of it he 


is born. The young Swiss, when full grown, has to go fora . 


few weeks into barracks and learn his duty as a soldier ; after 
that, for a fortnight or so each year he has to attend field 
exercises in his own canton. The young Frenchman, on the 
other hand (unless he be qualifying for law, medicine, or the 
like), has to spend three full years in barracks, a most serious 
interruption at a critical age of his proper calling. It is a 
heavy price to pay for a national antipathy. Pity that 
Alsace and Lorraine cannot be annexed to Switzerland, and 
France and Germany set free to make their young men use- 
ful citizens ! 

The country round Geneva is full of the common English 
spring flowers—-cowslips, celandines, oxlips, violets, ete.—and 
some less familiar to us,as hepaticee and periwinkles. All the 
common English birds are commoner still, and their songs 
are delightful—tits, chaffinches, jays, and blackbirds abound. 

No pleasanter holiday could be taken, and it can be 
cheaply managed even by the independent traveller, if he 
knows enough of the language to find himself a room, to 
master the numerous electric and other tramcar and steamer 
routes that thread the town, and who seeks his meals at 
the Cuisines Populaires. The ordinary hotels require you to 
eat as well as sleep in them, so that the very economical 
tourist must forego the best position for his bedroom; but 
that is a small matter for those who can be out of doors all 
day. Perhaps this short sketch will serve to show how much 
of natural beauty and of social interest can be found in 
Geneva, even in a stay of a few days. One opportunity not 
found often in Western Europe is that of hearing the sweet 
and solemn music of the Russian Church, in which Easter is 
celebrated a week later than in the churches of the West. 


Il.._MONT BLANC AND ITS GLACIERS. 


Teachers in these days have many opportunities of adding 
to what the Germans call Lrdkunde. Their holidays are 
generally spent where nature reigns supreme, and few people 
are better able to appreciate its wonders and beauties. The 
mountains, glens, rivers, lakes, and plains of our native land, 
and the sea that surrounds it, furnish to many graphic 
illustrations for future lessons. For this purpose many 
ascents of Snowdon, Cader Idris, and lesser heights have 


been made, and in these days of mountain railways very 
extensive views can be obtained without climbing. But those 
who can visit Norway or Switzerland get the additional 
pleasure of looking upon the glistening snow-peaks and 
glaciers. 

A mountain range or chain that can be more or less fully 
explored is probably the most interesting bit of recreative 
study for a teacher, and when it includes the monarch of the 
country as its culminating point, the toil involved becomes a 
sleasure. The vale of Chamounix and the range of Mont 
3lanc are now within easy reach of the teacher or ordinary 
tourist. From London to Paris vid Dover and Calais, or 
Folkestone and Boulogne, is the shortest sea-passage. From 
Paris (Gare de Lyon) the outward route is by the Paris, 
Lyons, and Mediterranean Railway (P.L.M.) to Geneva, vid 
Dijon, Chalon-sur-Saone, Mfcon, Culoz, and Bellegarde. In 
this run of 388 miles through France the trains keep their 
times remarkably well. Grand rocky scenery of the Jura 
Mountains is passed through, with occasional glimpses of the 
Mont Blane range, and, lastly, of the turbulent Rhone as it 
rushes through a deep gorge to join the Saone. 

At present there is no direct railway to the valley of 
Chamounix. It is usual to stop a few days in Geneva en 
route, and get peeps at the monarch by ascending the Grand 
Salve (4,290 feet) or other heights, or from the shores of the 
lake itself, which is 1,230 feet above the sea. But Mont Blane 
is fifty-four miles away, and too much time should not be 
spent in this way. Two or three days is quite sufficient, and 
the tour of Lake Geneva may be made on one of these. The 
old way from Geneva was to travel by diligence vi? Cluses 
and Gallanches, fare 21 franes, taking nine hours in ordinary 
weather. Last year a railway was opened from Geneva 
(Eaux-Vives Station) to Cluses, and this year it has been 
extended to St. Gervais (2,680 feet), from which place char- 
a-bancs now Tun several times daily through the gorge of 
the Arve to the village of Chamounix. It is possible indeed 
to travel vid Annemasse direct to St. Gervais without enter- 
ing Geneva. The ascent on the left bank of the roaring Arve 
is grand; the glistening snows of the Déme du Gouter, and, 
finally, those on the summit of Mont Blanc, come into view 
on the road soon after passing through a tunnel in the rocks. 

The valley of Chamounix, 3,445 feet above the sea, is 
entered near Les Houches, and extends for twelve miles to 
Argentitre. It is about half a mile wide, and has on the 
right or south side the range of Mont Blanc, extending from 





CHAMOUNIX, 


the Aiguile des Glaciers and Trélatéte, in the south-west, to 
the Col de Balme, in the north-east. On the left or north 
side are the pine-clad mountains called Le Brevent (8,274 
feet), La Flegere (5,925 feet), and the Aiguilles Rouges. 
From these, which form part of the Mont Blane group, grand 
views of the whole can “= obtained. Into this longitudinal 
valley seven glaciers descend. The most conspicuous before 
reaching the village is the Glacier des Bossons, which issues 
from the great snow-fields around the summit of Mont Blane 
itself. It takes about three hours from Chamounix to visit 
the foot of this glacier, where the ice-stream flows out into 
the Arve, which runs the whole length of the valley, receiv- 
ing the waters flowing from the glaciers in this direction. 
Another valley on the south or Italian side, called the Allée 
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Blanche and Val Ferret, receives the waters from the melt 
ing of the glaciers on that side. A view of the glaciers, 
snow-fields, and peaks on the Chamounix side can be had 
from the road, but the Brevent must be ascended to see the 
whole panorama. Telescopes are in use at the various hotels, 
and a powerful one can be looked through on the outskirts 
of the village (charge, a half-franc), the owner pointing out (by 
means of “a finder,” attached to the large instrument, he 
looks through at the same time) the summit of Mont Blanc, 
the Déme, the Grands Mulets, Grand Plateau, Jansenn’s 
Observatory, etc. The present writer saw six people (one a 
ludly ) coming down one day in July last. They were roped 
together, but they had not been to the top. They enly 
looked like black dots through an opera-glass, and would not 
have been detected by an ordinary observer. A model of the 
range, too, is shown in the village, but there is a much better 
one in a building in the Jardin Anglais in Geneva, which 
should certainly be visited if a stay is made in that city. 

From the village many excursions can be made, and 
mountain climbers may try some of the lesser peaks, with on 
without a guide according to the difficulty and danger of the 
ascent. The most popular ascent is to the Montanvert (6,303 
feet), about 3,000 feet above the village. It is reached by a 
zigzag mountain path easily in about two and a half hours. 
Mules can be hired, and the drivers act as guides to the 
hotel; but direction boards are put up hére and there, so 
that the path is easily found w ithout a guide. After refresh- 
ment at the hotel, the Mer de Glace, which lies below, can 
be crossed. Before doing so, and looking up the glacier, the 
Aiguille de Charmoz (11,000 feet) is seen on the right, the 
\iguille du Tacul in front, with the Grandes J orasses (13,800 
feet) behind. The Glacier de Leschaud and the ice-fall from 
the Glacier de Taléfre come down on the left of this mass of 
rocks, and the Glacier du Géant or du Tacul on the right, 
uniting to form the Mer de Glace, which is calléd the Glaciet 
des Bois as it descends to the valley. Looking across the 
Mer de Glace from the Montanvert, the Aiguille Verte 
(13,500 feet) is seen towering above a portion of the same 
mass the Aiguille du Dru (12,500 feet). On the other side 
of these mountain peaks is the Glacier d’Argentiére, and 
heyond this the Glacier du Tour and the Col de Balme in 
the north-east 

Io cross the Mer de Glace you descend over the left 
iteral moraine, consisting of boulders and other rocky débris 
lrought down on the glacier from the mountains above. 
the proprietor of the hotel has steps cut in the masses of ice 





CROSSING THE MER DE GLACE 


(called serves) where needed, for the tourists who are con 
trntly crossing the glacier at this place, so that a guide is 
s areely needed here. The boots should be studded with a 
few pointed nails beforehand, to prevent slipping (ladies put 
on a pau of worsted socks over their boots) ; and provided 
with an alpenstock, the passage is easy. The crevasses when 
wice are bridged across with a plank or a big stone, as there 
is no freshly-fallen snow so low down to beat hard. Frow 
twenty minutes to half an hour is generally taken to cross 
the glacier, another hour to cross the lateral moraine and 
several mountain torrents on the other side. The road then 
seems to come to an end, with no alternative but to climb 
the mountain side. But steps have been cut here on the face 
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of the nearly perpendicular precipice, and hand-rails have 
been securely fastened to the rocks, by which you “hang on” 
till you get to a platform called “ Le Chapeau,” where there 
is a refreshment chalet owned by the proprietor of the Hotel 
Montanvert. From this place the descent is easy through 
Les Tines to the road below. The Glacier des Bois is on the 
left, with wide gaping crevasses, caused by the sudden fall 
to a lower level—a splendid example of an ice-fall. This 
being below the snow-line is constantly melting, except 
(luring a severe winter. The water flowing from this glacier 
forms a stream called the Arveiron. It is intensely cold and 
turbid, carrying away much of the tiner débris of the moraine. 
It enters the Arve a little below the village of Les Plas, on 


ye 





ASCENDING MONT BLANC, 


the road to Chamounix. The Arve commences on the Col 
des Montets, beyond the new Téte-Noire road which leads 
from the village of Argentitre to Martigny, and runs the 
whole length of the valley of Chamounix. In fact, the water- 
shed of the Rhone and Arve is crossed by this road. The 
little streams that form the tributaries of the Rhone run 
northwards down into the great ravine of the Téte-Noire, 
whilst others flow southwards into the Arve, which becomes 
swollen by the glacier streams of the valley of Chamounix. 
After flowing through this valley the Arve descends by leaps 
and bounds through the gorge previously mentioned to St. 
Gervais, passes Cluses, and after many tortuous windings 
round the Saléve and other hills, joins the Rhone just below 
the Lake of Geneva. 

The southern side of the Mont Blanc chain is more pre 
cipitous than the northern ; the ascents from that side would 
be much — hence Chamounix is the usual rendezvous 
for Alpine climbers in this district. Thirty-four glaciers 
surround the Mont Blanc chain, with an area covered with 
snow and ice of about 95 square miles. Of this the Mer de 
Glace and its tributaries cover 174 square miles, the area of 
its basin alone, including a large portion of rock, being 30 
square miles, 

The great mass of the Mont Blane chain consists of granite, 
gneiss, and other crystalline rocks, which have been forced 
up through the newer sedimentary rocks flaaking the moun- 
tain sides. The bare pinnacles consist of these hard rocks, 
which by denudation have been worn into the finger, tooth, 
and needle-like shapes seen rising above and among the 
snowy masses. The waste of the hard and softer rocks forms 
the mountain slopes, on which vegetation eventually appears. 
This in its turn forms the food of animals, or decays, and, 
with the mineral matter of the rocks, forms soil, on which the 
grasses and pines grow which clothe the mountain sides and 
make the valleys look beautiful. Cultivation, too, goes on. 
Garden produce and other crops are seen in close proximity 
to the base of snow-capped mountains ; a little lower down 
walnut and chestnut trees flourish ; and on the borders of the 
lakes below are hundreds of square miles of vineyards pro- 
ducing grapes to make the beverage of the country. 

Very few of our physical atlases contain a separate map of 
the whole Alpine fim or system. Sydow’'s German school 
atlas contains one of the “ Alpenland,” and Dufour’s and 
other Swiss maps are very clear and reliable. The Alps, 
indeed, are not, strictly speaking, a chain of mountains, but 
rather a series of “central massives,” as the Swiss geologists 
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call them. They sweep round in a great curve from the 
western side of the Gult of Genoa, through Savoy in France, 
Switzerland, and the Tyrol into Austria: first as the Alps 
Maritime ; then as the Cottian, with Mont Viso and Mont 
Genevre as culminating points ; the Graian Alps ; the Mont 
Blane group, about thirty miles long and ten miles broad, 
consisting mainly of two — with the vale of Chamounix 
between ; the Pennine Alps between Switzerland and Italy, 
with the Great St. Bernard, the Matterhorn, and Monte Rosa 
—the Bernese Alps to the north ; the Lepontine ; and the 
Rheetian Alps, extending through the Grisons northwards to 
the Tyrol and Austria. 
—S 2 9h P< te 


EDUCATIONAL HOLIDAY COURSES WITH 
OUR CONTINENTAL NEIGHBOURS. 


, ACH year the teaching of modern languages is more 

.~ keenly discussed, and English teachers flock in greater 
numbers to the Continent to obtain practice in speaking 
other languages. 

As many of our readers are aware, we have given in these 
columns during the past three years the fullest particulars 
of the chief “ Educational Holiday Courses.” These, we have 
good reason to believe, have been fully appreciated. This 
year Mr. Fabian Ware has prepared for the Special Inquiries 
Branch of the Education Department a conveniently tabu- 
lated list of courses, the details of which we are glad to be 
able to insert and to supplement by our own notes. The 
Editor will be glad to give further information, or reply to 
queries relating to these courses. 

Mr. Ware’s table of German courses which follows gives 
the essential particulars at a glance : 
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The social part of the holiday course includes trips on the 
Baltic Sea and a visit to the island of Riigen, which is the 
largest island belonging to Germany. The lecture pro- 
gramme this year is very attractive. In addition to the 
usual classes in language and phonetics, there are courses of 
lectures on Goethe, Schiller’s Ballads, and German conversa- 


BONN, 


tion classes. ‘The English lectures, arranged for the conveni- 
ence of foreigners who are not able to visit England, include 
lectures on English literature, and English co: versation 
classes. There are also courses in French literature, peda 
gogy, and natural sciences. The time-table will be forwarded 
to any one who sends for it. “ Ferienkurse, Greifswald,” is 
a sufficient address. 


THE GERMAN HOLIDAY COURSES, 1899. 


Return Fares 
from 
London, Ist Class 
Steamer, 
2nd Class Railway. | 


Where held. 


| GERMANY: 


Bonn. } 20 marks (?). £2, 18s. 9d. 


August 7-19. 


Greifswald. July 10-28. 20 marks. 


Lowest Cost 
| of ** Pension” 


} 
| 3 to 4 marks. 


3 to 4 marks. 


Principal 


For further informa. | 
i Subjects, ete. 


per Day tion address 
ay. 


Important Details | 


Philosophy, history, | For women only, 
art, geology, and No special ar 
botany. rangements for 

foreigners, 
Chiefly for Ger- 
man teachers, 
Suitable for ad 
vanced foreign 
students. 


Friiulein J. Gott- 
schalk, Hofgarten- 
str. 7. 


Ferienkurse, Greifs- German and French | For teachers of both 
wald. literature ; meth sexes, Special con 
ods of modern versation classes | 





August 2-15 (con- 
versation classes 
continue until 
August 23). 


Entrance, 5 marks. 
Each course of | 
12 lectures, 15 
marks. Conver- | 
sation classes (18 
lessons and 6 
excurs.ons), 30 
marks, 


(To Weimar) 
£4, Os. 10d. 
By Hook of Hol- 
land. 


3 to 4 marks. 


Herrn Hugo Wein- 
mann, Spitzwei- 
denweg 4. 


| 


language  teach- 
ing; phonetics, 
pedayogy, natural 
science. 


Pedagogy, natura! 
science, history 
of art, mental and | 
moral science, re- 
ligion, German 
language and 
literature, educa 
tion of defective | 


for foreigners, 
conducted on 
most modern 
methods, 


For teachers of both 
sexes, Renowned 


for its course of | 


pedagogy. Con- 


versation classes | 


(elementary and 
advanced) for 
foreigners. 


Marburg. 
tion is as yet available. 


Intending students are not recommended to try the course 
at Bonn unless their knowledge of German is fairly advanced. 
This course is limited to women teachers. The art and botany 
lectures are said to be particularly interesting. 


GREIFSWALD. 


Greifswald is a little university town of North Germany, 
on the shores of the Baltic Sea. It is noted for its pictur- 
esque late-Gothic gabled houses. 


A holiday course will be held here in the summer, but no further informa 


children. 





Professor Dr. Vietor, | Phonetics is a speci 
Marburg, or W. G, | ality 
Lipscomb, Esq., | 
Hon. Sec., Modern | 
Language Associa- 
tion, University 
College School, | 
London, W.C. 


JENA. 


Details of the Jena Holiday Course were given last month. 
The pedagogical group of lectures, for which Jena is re 
nowned, are richer aa more interesting than ever this year. 
Professor Dr. Rein lectures, as usual, on general didacties ; 
and special lessons in Bible history, secular history, drawing, 
and geography are given in the practice school tlustrating 
his theories. Courses of lectures on the care and education 
of feeble-minded children, the pedagogy of Froebel, and the 
theory of manual training are theluded in this section. 
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The writer of these notes will be in Jena for August, and — Lisieux and M. Marjault at Tours. M. Godal, in his Ele- 
will be glad to give advice as to the journey or help in find mentary French Course, will speak of “ Picturesque Nor- 


iy rooms 


KIEL. 


\ holiday course for teachers—men and women—is ar- 


mandy” and “Modern Art and Literature.” 
Among the other lectures at Lisieux are courses on “The | 
French Academy of To-day,” “The Dramas of Victor Hugo,” 


ranged at Kiel from July 3 to 21. The pedagogical pro- and “ French Institutions, Manners, and Customs.” 

yramme contains a course of lectures on “ Exposition and M. Marjault, in the Elementary Course at Tours, will 
Criticism of Herbartian Pedagogy,” by Professor Baum speak of “The Novels of George Sand.” French dictation 
garten. There are also courses of lectures on chemistry will be given for a quarter of an hour at the beginning of 


yveology, biology, botany, psychology, ete. 


A member's cara each lecture. Among the other lectures are courses on 


costs twenty marks, and this entitles him to attend all or “Tours and Touraine, and their Connection with English 
any of the lectures. Rektor Peters, Waisenhofstrasse, will History ;” “The Old and the New World, especially Europe, 
forward the prospectus, containing all particulars, to intend from A.D. 1870 to 1889.” 


ing members. 


An extremely serviceable handbook, giving syllabuses of 


The following is Mr. Fabian Ware’s table of the holiday the lectures, lists of families taking boarders, hotels, etc., 


Courses Ith 


details of journey, suggested excursions, and other informa- 


p FRANCE AND SWITZERLAND. 


Where held Date Fees 


FRANC 
Lisieus August 2 20. ez, Zs. if name is 
entered before 
July 15, other 


wise £2, fs 
Tours August 8 28 As above 
lari Ist course, July 1 1M) franes achmits 
1: Yel Course to both courses 
August 1-31 Each lecture, 1 
frane ; each con 
versation class, 


 centimes 


lari« Christmas and 25 franes per week 
Raster holiday 


SWITZER 


LAND 
Gieneva July 18 August 30. 4) franes, and 6 
francs for special 
eonversation 
classes and cor 
rection of writ 
ten work 
Latsanne July 17 August 2 10 franes 
| 
| 
Neuchate! Ist course, July LO) | 25 franes, ) 


August | 
mt course, August Sh frances, } 


| 
September 2 


CAEN, NANCY, GRENOBLE. 


Return Fares 
from Lowest Cost 





London, Ist Class f ** Pension” For further informa- ' Principal Important Details 
. Dk tion address Subjects, ete. 
Steamer, per Day. 
2nd Class Railway 
t1, Iss 15 franes H. B. Garrod, Esq., | French literature, | Under management 
74 Gower Street, history, language; of special com- 
London, W.C. political, social, mittee appointed 
and economic as- by the Teachers’ 
e pects of France. Guild. To pro- 
mote a knowledge 
of the French lan- 
quage, customs, 
etc., among Eng- 
lish people. 
(To Paris) 6 franes, As above. As above. As above. 
&2, 10s. 3d 
(Paris to Tours) 
about 4s, 6d 
£2, 10s, Bd > frances Monsieur le Secre- Classical and Elementary and ad- 
taire, L’Alliance modern French vanced courses. , 
Frangaise, Rue de language and Special courses on | 
Grenelle 45. literature ; elocu- history of French 
tion and pronun- art and = institu- 
ciation; phonet- tions. Conversa- 
ies; institutions tion classes. 


andarts of France. 


As above As above Monsieur Louis Study of French in | Preparatory to sum- i. 
Jadot, Universite groups of three or mer courses of 
Hall, Boulevard four. Visits to L’Alliance Fran- 


, Saint Michel 95, aces of interest gaise. 

in Paris; also lec- 

tures on litera- 

ture, art, educa- a 
tional and social 

life of Paris. 


5, Lis, Id 5 franes Monsieur Bernard Modern French | Specially intended 
Bouvier, Bourg-de- literature; special for advanced 
Four 10, Geneva, classes for study foreign students 

of spoken lan- of both sexes. 


guage, and meth- 
ods of teaching. 


“5, is, 4d 1 franes Monsieur J.Bonnard, History, literature, | For foreigners of 
Avenue Davel 4, and philology ; both sexes. 
Lausanne, phonetics; special 
study of spoken 
language; psycho- 
lowy. 
( Monsieur P. Dessou- |General study of | For foreigners of 
£4, 10s. Od > franes lavy, Academie de French language | both sexes. Ele- 


( Neuchatel, and literature, mentary and ad- | 
vanced courses, 


tion, has just been issued by the Teachers’ Guild. This may 


' » aine ‘ee » Gl H top ) 
In addition to those he mentions, there are holiday courses be obtained, post free, for 64d., from H. B. Garrod, Esq., 


at Caen and Naney under the patronage of the Alliance 


Francaise, and at Grenobl 


LISIEUX AND TOURS. 


The Lisieux and Tours Courses are arranged by a com- 
mittee of the Teachers’ Guild of Great Britain and Ireland. 

The aim of these courses, as stated by the committee, is 
‘to promote among English people a knowledge of the lan 
yuage, customs, and ways of thought of the French nation.” 
Members who have littl or no knowledge of the s 
language are advised to attend the classes of M. Go 


74 Gower Street, W.C. It is invaluable to any student or 
teacher travelling on the Continent. 

Concerning the holiday course at Tours last year, a corre- 
spondent writes : 


‘The mornings were devoted to the educational part of 
the course, while in the afternoons excursions were made to 
places of interest in the neighbourhood. The town and : 
surrounding country offer special attractions to those who 
wish to gain some insight into historical France and into the 
heart of French provincial life. Both in Tours itself and in 
pe the towns and villages near there are many relics of feudal 
al at France, notably the castles of Langeais and Chaumont, which 











are still inhabited, and many other ruined chateaux, churches, 
and monasteries ; but Touraine is still more famous as the 
land of French Renascence architecture. The castles of the 
great Francis the First—-Chambord, Blois, Chenonceaux, 
Amboise, Azay-le-Rideau—are all within easy bicycling dis- 
tance ; and the towns of Chinon, Loches, Angers, Poitiers 
are also easily visited by rail. Even if one feels no interest 
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in architecture, no Englishman can visit this centre of Plan- 
tagenet life without being stirred by memories of the days 
when so much of the territory of France owned the sway of 
our kings. At Chinon, with its reminiscences of Joan of 
Are, our Henry the Second died; at Fontevraud both he 
and Richard Cceur de Lion were buried ; at Amboise, Mary 
Queen of Scots passed many months with Francis the 
Second ; and in nearly all the places round, those who study 
history from the personal point of view will find interest. 
Indeed, it is not too much to say that, with some preliminary 
knowledge of French history, the visitor to that part of 
France within an excursion from Tours will find in Touraine 
a complete epitome of French history from the great battle 
of Charles Martel in 732 down to the occupation of the 
country by the invaders from the other side of the Rhine. 
But apart from these historical associations, Touraine is 
dear to the French and interesting to the foreigner as one of 
the most fertile regions of France, and the home of the purest 
French dialect. Corn and wine, with the most luscious 
melons, peaches, and almost every variety of fruit, are pro- 
duced in great quantities, and the local markets afford one 
endless amusement. 

‘The students at Tours this year had only one drawback 
to contend with, and that was the heat. One hundred de- 
grees F. in the shade, however, did not deter them from 
working in the mornings, making excursions in the after- 
noon, whilst in the evening social musical entertainments 
were arranged, To those of our readers who want to know 
something of France we recommend a course at Tours in 1899. ’ 


special programme relating to the Modern Language 
Holiday Courses at Listnux and Tours has reached us from 
the Teachers’ Guild at the moment of going to press. It 
contains the fullest information relating to lectures, lodgings, 
excursions, ete., and may be had for 6d. upon application to 
74 Gower Street. 

The Caen Holiday Course will extend from July 31 to 
August 19. The lectures will be held at the university. 

The special aim of this course is to enable persons to 
acquire a sound knowledge of spoken French, to improve 
their pronunciation and powers of maintaining a conversa- 
tion, In addition to the classes, reading circles, and con- 
versation circles, there will be courses of lectures on the 
following subjects : 

French Classic Tragedy. 
The French Revolution. 
French Institutions and Social Life. 

Caen is reached by steamer direct 
from Newhaven. Fare from Lon- 
don, second return, 32s. The corre- 
spondent to the Caen committee 
will forward a pamphlet contain- By ¢. 
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Next Month: 
SOME CHARACTERISTICS OF GERMAN 
UNIVERSITIES. 


TEACHER. 





ing all particulars on receipt of Id. a. Address, Mr. 
W. Robins, 9 Northbrook Road, Lee, London, 8. E. 


GENEVA. 

The Geneva Holiday Course was started in 1892. It is 
under the direction of the University of Geneva. This 
course continues for six weeks. It is intended for students 
who wish to teach French, and who have already a fair 
acquaintance with the spoken and written language. The 
following programme shows how the twelve lectures weekly 
are arranged 
Littérature contemporaine, heures. 
Littérature classique, 
Lecture analytique d’auteurs fran ais moderne 8, 
Rhetorique et discussion, 
Institutions et meeurs en pays de langue frang aise, 
Psychologie et pe or appliquées, 
Stylistique, ‘ ss 
Syntaxe frangaise ; gallicismes ; questions d’usage, 
Diction et lecture e xpressive ; prononciation, 


ee ee 


Conversation and singing circles are a feature in the 
Geneva programme, 


LAUSANNE. 


The Lausanne Holiday Course is under the direction of 
La Faculté des Lettres de l'Université. It was organised 
in 1894, its aim being to furnish foreigners with the means 
of hearing, speaking, and writing the French language. 

The course continues for six weeks. The lectures number 
sixteen weekly. These lectures take place in the mornings 
of Monday, Wednesday, Thursday, Friday, and Saturday. 
Thus members have free afternoons and two free days 
weekly. 


The Neuchitel Course has an elementary side for begin 
ners, Which includes grammar and orthography, style, spoken 
French, and a lecture. 


NANCY. 


The Nancy Course is under the direction of the Alliance 
Frangaise. The committee have arranged the French courses 
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LAUSANNE, 


for foreigucrs only. The lectures incluce courses in phonetics, 
dictation, grammar, literature, history, and Soenak institu. 
tions. They are held in the university five times each week. 
Each lecture lasts two hours. The lectures are continued 
throughout the year, as well as in the holidays, and exami 
nations take place in November, April, and July. 

Both sexes are admitted. The committee undertake to 
find boarding-houses and families for the students at prices 
varying from £3, 10s. to £5 a month, 

Nancy is a pleasantly-situated town, remarkable for its 
historical associations and beautiful walks. 

Particulars concerning — these 
courses may be obtained- from 
Monsieur Antoine, Professeur au 


Lycée, 7 Rue = d’Auxtonne, 
DODD. Nancy. 
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AN IDEAL EDUCATIONAL 
HOLIDAY. 


N the holiday number of Tae Practica, Teacner last 
| year | endeavoured to show language students how to 
make the most of the French courses at Caen. This year I 
am writing for independent-minded students of the male 
persuasion who wish to roam free and untrammelled, who 
have grown weary of cut-and-dried programmes of edifying 
lectures—-weary of excursions wherein you follow your 
professor as sheep having a shepherd weary, even, of the 
social evenings, which are too bourgeois, too commonplace, 
too much like life at home. It was in this cantankerous 
mood that I registered a vow to speak no word of English 
for the whole month, to leave English life behind me, and 
enter as fully as possible into German ways and habits. 
Then | packed up my traps and hastened to Liverpool Street, 
starting by the § p.m. express to Harwich. 

1 had already commenced airing my German in London, 
and my fellow-traveller chanced to be a German teacher, 
who “chummed up” quickly, as Continentals usually do. 
He proved a most pleasant, chatty companion, and I was 
pleased to find how easily I managed to sustain a conver 
sation with him. Since learning German years before, | had 
had few opportunities of using the spoken language, although 
1 had dipped somewhat deeply into the splendid German 
literature. Beginners may console themselves with the 
knowledge that most students find German conversation far 
easier than French. That has certainly been my experience. 
Arriving at Cologne the following day at noon (Central 
Europe time), | put up at the Hotel Reichshof, quite near 
the world-famed cathedral. [I used Cook’s coupons (7s. 6d. 
per diem), which can be obtained at Cook’s office near the 
hotel. This isa good arrangement for a traveller who does 
not feel sure of his conversational or argumentative powers. 
At first the accent of the railway porters and hotel servants 
was a mystery tome; but I soon grew aecustomed to local 
peculiarities, and by the end of the month I could afford to 
make merry over the queer g (eine yut yebratene Yana ist eine 
yute Yabe Yottes). When a Kolner bids you adieu he pro- 
nounces the word atcher, which sounds very like an English 
man’s sneeze. This is rather puzzling at first, but quite 
amusing afterwards. After a few days at the hotel, I found 
the address of a teacher, Dr. X., and paid him a visit, ex- 
plaining that | wished to improve my German, and would 
therefore prefer private lodgings, where I might have ample 
opportunities of conversation. I apologised for intruding, 
appealed to the solidarity which unites even teachers of 
different nations, explained that my holidays had commenced 
a week earlier than I had expected, and that consequently 
| had been unable to obtain letters of introduction ; 1m fact, 
| was amazed at my own eloquence, and should never have 
believed that I had so many fine German phrases handy. 
That is where the student derives benefit from isolation 
among foreign people who know no English. He must speak 
the foreign language or be dumb. Dr. X. proved a really 
kind friend to me, writing to my hotel, procuring me capital 
lodgings, and inviting me to visit him. On my asking if he 
knew a German who wished to learn English, and would work 
with me on the mutual system, he at once said that he would 
le delighted to do so himself. The result was that I spent 
my afternoons regularly at the doctor's house, and made 
rapid progress, not only in knowledge of the language, but 
ilso of German customs and institutions. I had great fun 
with his desperate attempts to pronounce such phrases as 
“Those three thick thriving thistles,” and he retaliated by 
making me aay, “ Wollen Nie etn Viereckiqrollebollendatech- 
ey” Sometimes the doctor would vary 
the proceedings by taking me for long rambles about the 
town, explaining the quaint and interesting buildings, street 
names, etc. : or across the Rhine to Deutz, where we used to 
drink delightfully cool beer in the Bierloggien, and chat by 
the hour upon all kinds of subjeets, while the quaint mottoes 
on the wall exhorted us, “ 7rinke Bier, aber sauf? nicht, 
Disputire, aber ranf nicht.” In the mornings I always had 
slong chat with my landlady, or any one who was at leisure 
in the house, and they would sometimes relate to me the 


aforn htah laprel apree /, nw! 


quaint town legends—for — die Wunderpferde. In 
the evenings the almost invariable custom was to go to the 
cool, shady gardens, where we formed a merry party, smok- 
ing, chatting, listening to the dreamy German Volkslieder. 
It may be thought that I was exceptionally fortunate in 
falling in with such companionable people ; but I think that 
any student who has the knack of adopting foreign ways, 
and avoiding anything which might wound foreign suscepti- 
bilities, might easily do the same. It certainly is the only 
good method of learning to speak a a. By the end 
of the three weeks I found that my vocabulary and stock of 
ready phrases had grown apace. I could distinguish quite 
well between Pech haben and Schwein haben. I had a word 
for the automatic, gorgeous military officer (Schaustiick) ; for 
the henpecked husband (Pantoffelheld); for a bad joke 
(Aalauer). My description of a London fog (in German) 
was almost as awe-inspiring as Virgil’s description of the 
gloom of Hades ; but when I compared the London sky to 
dirty brass (schmutziges Messing), my German chums laughed 
so uproariously that our party could be fitly described as 
Kreuzfidel und buckellustig. In bidding my friends good-bye, 
and thanking them for their wonderful kindness, I received, 
as the explanation of it all, the proverb, Wie du hinein ruf st 
in den Wald, Die Stimme dir entgegen schalit (which means, 
I suppose, that if you are pleasant with the Germans, they 
will be pleasant,to you). My last week was an ideal holiday 
on the Rhine. The glorious weather, the magnificent pano- 
rama of river scenery, the merry, pleasure-loving Rhine- 
landers, my success in my main object—the language—all 
combined to make it a golden time, never to be forgotten. 
S. 
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THE EDINBURGH SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
MODERN LANGUAGES. 


“THE Edinburgh Summer Meetings, instituted some twelve 

| years ago by Professor Geddes, and held every August at 
University Hall, are now well known, and one of the features 
of educational life in Edinburgh. Until recently these meetings 
were devoted chiefly to social and political science; but last year 
a new departure was made, and modern languages became the 
chief subjects of study. 

This year’s meeting will be held from August 1 to 26. The 
lecturers will include, in French, MM. L. Bazalgette, J. Delvolveé, 
(;. Guyon, J. E. Mansion, L. Marillier, F. Roz, and Professor Ch. 
Seignobos ; in English, Professors John Quincey Adams, Patrick 
Gieddes, and J. Kirkpatrick, Rev. John Kelman, and Messrs. 
W. H. Ailan, Alec Cran, George Eyre-Todd, A. J. Herbertson, T. 
R. Marr, Henry Cecil Wyld. As before, tutorial classes will be 
held for the study of style, conversation, reading of authors, etc. 

But the principal feature of the Edinburgh Summer Meeting is 
its social life. Conversation circles are formed, entertainments 
given, and excursions conducted twice a week to places of in- 
terest in the neighbourhood of Edinburgh. Students can board 
at one of the houses of University Hall, the charges being ex- 
tremely moderate. One of the houses is reserved for ladies. 
Information concerning fees, classes, board, etc., and complete 
time-tables, may be had from Edward M‘Gegan, Esq., The Out- 
look Tower, Castlehill, Edinburgh. 
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SUMMER HOLIDAY COURSE IN MANUAL 
TRAINING AT AMBLESIDE. 


‘| ‘HIS old-established course will again be held during August. 

The subjects taken are : 

Woodwork and Metal Work—Mr. J. Thomas, Sheffield Manual 
Training School, and Mr. J. T. Shrimpton, Instructor, London 
School Board. Wood Carving—Mr. J. Phillips, Examiner to the 
Lancashire and Cheshire Institutes; Home Arts and Industries, 
ete. Clay Modelling—Miss H. Unwin, author of A Manual of 
Clay Modelling for Teachers. Brush Drawing—Mr. J. Vaughan. 
Cardboard Work, Paper Work, and Colour Work—Mr. H. Way, 
London. Mr. Vaughan acts as general director, and no effort is 
spared to make the course a thorough success, both from an educa- 
tional and recreative point of view. The teachers are specialists 
in their own subjects, and students may rely on getting thoroughly 
sound tuition. Prospectuses giving full information may be had 
gratis on application to W. Armitage, Carver Street, Sheffield. 
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BOOKS WORTH READING. 


The Land of the Midnight Sun. By Paul B. Du Chaillu.*—In 
the extensive field of modern literature, books of travel hold a 
very important place. This is only natural as a reflex of certain 
manifestations of the modern spirit, and is easily understood 
when we recall how evident in the last few decades has been 
the progress of discovery and exploration, and how manifold 
have been the facilities that the scientist has brought to the aid 
of the traveller. It is not only that steam has revolutionised the 
modes of locomotion, and electricity almost infinitely multiplied 
the quickness of communication, but scientific appliances have 
made travel in the most remote regions of the earth possible, and 
that with comparative security. Abundant, too, have been the 
response and splendid the courage with which it has been made, 
by men animated by the spirit of inquiry, and moved by a noble 
curiosity with regard to the unexplored parts of the earth, and 
the secrets they might possibly conceal. During the reign of our 
present Queen, Captain Speke, Sir Samuel Baker, Dr. Living- 
stone, Mr. Stanley, and Mr. Thomson have penetrated the 
recesses of Darkest Africa. Sir John Franklin, Captains Ross, 
Parry, Markham, and others, have extended our knowledge of 
the Arctic regions. Colonel Burnaby, Sir Martin Conway, and 
Mr. Landor, amongst others, have made their way into hitherto 
unexplored parts of Asia, 

But the adventurous spirit has not inspired Englishmen only. 
Important expeditions into Africa and into the Polar regions 
have been undertaken by foreigners with the support of their 
own governments. It may suffice to refer to those of Germans in 
Africa, and Nansen’s and Jackson’s towards the North Pole. 

Among the names of foreign explorers one of the most famous 
is that of Paul Bellon! Du Chaillu, who has distinguished himself 
in various fields of scientific exploration. He was born in Paris 
in 1835, and went in his youth to live in the French settlement 
on the Gaboon in West Africa, and then in 1852 to America, 
where in time he became a naturalised citizen of the United 
States. In 1855 he started upon an exploring expedition in West 
Africa, and spent some four years in travelling in the equatorial 
regions of that continent unaccompanied by any white man. 
The fruit of these travels was the collection of an enormous 
uumber of specimeus of birds and beasts he had shot, and a book 
viving details of his adventures and discoveries. This book 
vaised considerable controversy, especially on the subject of the 
gorilla apes, on which he was the first to give definite infor- 
mation derived at first hand. The scepticism with which many 
received his reports died-away in the light of fuller knowledge 
which later expeditions supplied, and which proved that Du 
Chaillu’s statements were true in all important particulars. 

From 1871 to 1878 Du Chaillu spent much time in travelling 
through and through the Scandinavian countries, Sweden, Nor- 
way, Lapland, and Swedish Finland. His record of this period 
of travel was published in 1881 under the title of 7'he Land of 
the Midnight Sun. 

The following reasons have led us to recommend this work as 
specially suitable for addition to the practical teacher’s library. 
lirst, it is a typical example of the literature of travel to which 
we alluded at the outset of this paper. Next, it gives information 
on countries which have during the past few years become par- 
ticularly attractive to tourists, and to which we have wished this 
year to direct attention in some of our travel papers. Again, 
the book is extremely interesting in style and substance ; and, 
finally, through the enterprise of Sir George Newnes, a handsome 
edition has just been en available at a moderate cost. 

The size and weight of the volume forbid us to suggest its use 
as a travelling guide, but it is a capital book to read before 
visiting Sweden or Norway, and it will surely interest and in- 
form those who have and those who have not visited the Seandi- 
navian peninsula. 

The famous traveller set out with the intention of writing 
‘something more than a mere narrative of travel.” His object 
was ‘‘to make a study of the physical characteristics of the 
country, and to closely observe the manners and customs of its 
inhabitants, by participating in the home life of all classes. I 
felt sure that no such description could be faithful unless I so 
won their affection and contiines that they would consider me 
as one of themselves.” The result in this book leaves no room 
for doubting that he thoroughly succeeded. He describes the 
country with an intense admiration of its beauty and its grandeur, 
and he writes of its people with hearty appreciation and the 
truest sympathy. When be depicts in picturesque fashion the 
weirdness and awesome loneliness of some of the fiords, and the 
desolate barrenness of some of the mountain districts, touches of 
human feeling are never far off. 





* G. Newnes, Ltd. 


The journeys are full of variety as to the modes of making 
them, as to the character of the scenery, as to the incidents which 
marked their progress, and as to the people with whom he makes 
friends. 

They were not free from elements of danger at times, and of 
discomfort often. But these the genial traveller (he must have 
been of a genial temperament) was always able to face bravely, 
and also to find compensations. He had to encounter many difti 
culties before reaching the North Cape overland from Haparanda, 
a Swedish port at the north of the Gulf of Bothnia. But he 
realised his desire of seeing the midnight sun from the very brink 
of the precipice at the extreme north of the promontory, and this 
is how he writes of the matter : 

**T had now seen the midnight sun from mountain-tops and 
weird plateaux, shining over a barren, desolate, and snow-clad 
country ; I had watched it when ascending or descending pic 
turesque rivers, or crossing lonely lakes; I had beheld many 
a landscape, luxuriant fields, verdant meadows, grand old forests, 
dyed by its drowsy light; I had followed it from the Gulf of 
Bothnia to the Polar Sea, as a boy would chase a will-o’-the-wisp, 
and I could go no further. I now retraced my steps to where we 
had left our little boat. The men were watching for us; it had 
begun to rain, and, when we got back to Gjaesver, I was wet and 
chilly, and my feet were like ice. I was exhausted, for I had 
passed two-and-twenty hours without sleep; but to this day I 
have before me those dark, rugged cliffs, that dreary, silent land 
scape, that restless Arctic Sea, and that serene midnight sun 
shining over all; and I still hear the sad murmur of the waves 
beating upon the lonely North Cape. I shall return to these 
northern regions in winter, to wander with Laplanders and rein 
deer over snow mountains and along frozen valleys and rivers, 
to see the coasts lashed by tempestuous seas and enveloped in 
blinding snowstorms.” 

The primitive customs of the people, their unfailing honesty, 
their generous hospitality, their simple life, are all described and 
illustrated in the easiest and pleasantest manner. Here is an 
example. Travelling on a steamer, he made the acquaintance of 
two ladies who were going to visit an uncle, an old captain who 
had a place at Krokengaard, near the Lyster Fiord. The ladies 
pleasantly invited him to visit their uncle on his return. He did 
so, and was most heartily welcomed. He thus describes a family 
dinner while he was there :—‘* The dinner was good and sub 
stantial, and a sheep had been killed for the occasion ; claret was 
served, and the first toast of welcome was given in my honour by 
the owner of Krokengaard in a complimentary speech. We 
spoke seven languages at table—Low Dutch (which some of the 
young ladies had learned in order to converse with their cousin), 
French, English, German, Swedish, and Latin. This will give 
an idea of the education of the well-to-do people in Norway. 
Each person present, with the exception of two, understood more 
or less at least three languages besides their own ; some under 
stood the whole seven, and others in addition. We had many a 
good laugh, for it almost seemed as if we had come from the 
Tower of Babel, such was the confusion of tongues. The topics 
of conversation were very varied, showing that the company had 
had a wide range of observation and culture.” 

Sometimes the traveller indulges in reflective rhapsodies. But 
it must not be supposed that the whole of his book is mere 
descriptive writing. Many of the chapters deal with scientific 
matters, and record the result of much minute observation and 
not a little research, There are capital accounts of the fiords and 
their formation, of the glaciers and their action, of the geology of 
Scandinavia, of the vegetable and animal life, of farming and 
other industries, and of the manners and customs of the different 
branches of the population. 

The subject of chuntion is one that appears to have had much 
attraction for Du Chaillu, for he repeatedly refers to it, and near 
the end of the volume devotes a long chapter to giving a detailed 
description of the system. We regret that space will only permit 
us to make a short quotation from the opening of this chapter : 

‘*What most forcibly strikes a stranger travelling in 
Sweden is to see the fine school buildings scattered all over 
the kingdom, even to the farthest north. Entering a town 

- or village, almost invariably the structure that is the most 

conspicuous is the school-house, in which the people take the 
greatest pride. When he gains a better acquaintance with 
the country, he is astonished at the number of institutions 
of learning it contains. He wonders that in that far-away 
and barren corner of Europe the people, though poor, have 
such a love of knowledge, that the study of the sciences and 
foreign languages is very common, and that the inhabitants 
strive to root out ignorance from their land. Visiting the 
schools, he is surprised to see how well managed they are, and 
that a gymnastic hall, fully equipped, is attached to each one, 
showing that the body is as well taken care of as the mind. 
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Compulsory education has been enforced for a long time 
in Scandinavia \ law was passed by the Swedish Diet in 
1842, requiring every child to attend a school, or to receive 
instruction at home, from the ninth year to the time of 
contirmation, Norway followed the lead of her consort in 
IS48, making education compulsory between the ages of eight 
and fifteen 

From & mass of statistics given by the author it appears that 
the law is effectively carried out. 

We have been able to give but a very inadequate notion of the 
contents of this extremely interesting book ; but we must now 
close the volume, and say with its author, ** Farewell, Scan- 


dinavia Land of the Midnight Sun!” In the last paragraph, 
ifter he has recalled the many varied scenes he has gazed upon, 
he concludes : ** Never shall | forget the kindness and hospitality 
of thy people. The lofty and the lowly, king and peasant, have 


united to welcome the stranger who landed among them. The 
many happy days spent among thy good and noble people will 
never be forgotten. The memory of the dear friends who have 
heen so kind to me will always be cherished.” 

Holland aud the Hollanders. By David 8S. Meldrum.* —We 
have read with the deepest interest this really valuable book on 
the conditions of life in Holland and the character of its people. 
It is no mere guide-book, but a valuable contribution to the 
literature of national character-study. Every section bears 
evidence of its being the fruit of genuine personal study of the 
country and the people at first hand, not merely from the writ 
ings of other observers, nor from hasty glances during a rapid 
progress through the land It must be the result of an active 
intelligence exercised in keen observation during a lengthened 
ojourn among the remarkable people whose successful conquest 
of their land from the power of the waters is described with 
marked ability 

In the first portion of the volume, ‘‘ Impressions of Holland of 
To-day,” we have a luminous up-to-date account of the various 
upects of the national life. Some of the remarks on education 
are very striking ‘The blot on the system is not that the 
achools are not brought to the children, but that the children 
we not brought to the schools Education is not compulsory. 
It cannot be said that there is a great deal of illiteracy.” ‘* No 
one is allowed to establish a school, no one is allowed to teach 
in a school, who is not able to satisfy, and (which is more im- 
portant) continue to satisfy, the appointed examiner as to his or 
her equipment and morals, You cannot open an adventure 


chool in Holland unless you hold a head-teacher’s certificate.” 
Holland is not so much a highly-educated country as it is a 
country of highly-educated people.” ‘The higher secondary 


education is thorough, It makes for a very accurate knowledge, 
for a grasp and retention of fact; and as it starts with a com 
mand of several languages, its range is wide. Most people in 
the middle classes read French and German newspapers and 
books. Most know a little English —far more than most English 
people know of French ** Whatsoever the man in the street 
in Holland may lack, it is not a stock of sound knowledge.” 
These sentences are all from the general impressions with which 


the hook opens. Later there is a special chapter entitled ‘* How 
Holland is educated,” and in this full details are given of the 
various classes of schools and the arrangements for their sup 
port ‘How Holland is governed” is another chapter, full of 
minute and practical information In later sections the author 
vives extremely graphic pictures of student life at Utrecht, 
prison life at Breda, Dutch hunting, the Charity Colonies, dairy 


farming, the peat industry, and the North Sea and the Zuyder 
Zee ttisher 


Phe book is one which should certainly be read by all visitors 
to Holland, and persons who do not visit it can hardly fail to 
vather from its interesting pages an amount of knowledge well 


worth having 

Phe illustrations are very numerous, and include many capital 
reproductions from paintings and drawings by Josef Israels, 
Jacob Maris, Anton Mauve, Ter Meulen, and several other Dutch 
irtists of note. We must also commend the manner in which the 
volume is printed wd bound 

The Story of Nuremberg. By Cecil Headlam.t—The publica 
tions of J. M. Dent and Co, are nothing if not dainty We are 


therefore not at all surprised by the extremely tasteful appear 
ance of this little volume, clearly printed on light but strong 
paper, und clothed in a dress of lavender-tinted art linen, with 
yold ornamentation rhere is, however, more than daintiness 
here, for the book coutains a s« holarly account of one of the most 
characteristic of medieval towns, among which Nuremberg cet 
tainly stands conspicuous for its historical, architectural, artistic, 
mn commercial associations ‘Trading Staple of the German 
VW. Blackwood and Sons + J. M. Dent and Co 
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world in old days, Toyshop of the German world in these new, 
Albert Diirer’s and Hans Sachs’ city,” is Carlyle’s summary 
description of Nuremberg; and Mr. Headlam, expanding this, 
gives us in attractive literary form a detailed record of the rise, 
growth, and later development of this famous centre of German 
life. It is now generally recognised that previous reading about 
places visited is very helpful to the visitor, and no better help 
can be imagined than that afforded by this little book, which the 
author has skilfully contrived by simple directions to make a 
practical guide as well as a history. 

It would perhaps be advisable for any gentle reader with weak 
nerves and strong emotions to skip the last few pages of the 
chapter on ‘* The Council and the Council House.” They contain 
a vivid description of the ‘‘ Nuremberg Maiden ” and other means 
of torture now happily obsolete, with details gruesome enough 
to give the sensitive reader as many thrills of horror as the most 
bloodcurdling of romances, or as a visit to any imaginable chamber 
of horrors. 

The chapters on the arts and crafts, on the Meistersingers, and 
on the churches of Nuremberg, with particulars about Albert 
Diirer, Hans Sachs, Peter Vischer, Adam Krafft, and other 
famous citizens, are wonderfully interesting. 

The volume has for frontispiece a photogravure of a portrait 
of Albert Diirer, and is further illustrated by many woodcuts 
from delicate drawings by Miss H. M. James, and from beautiful 
photographs by Captain Gladstone. The picture of Albert Diirer 
as a boy of thirteen has the softness of an actual pencil drawing, 
and the same may be said*of Miss James's illustration of the 
Frauen Thor. The vignette of the Bride’s Door in St. Sebaldus- 
kirche, shown on page 232, is an exquisite little drawing charm- 
ingly reproduced, 
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HANDY GUIDES FOR HOLIDAY 
TRAVELLERS. 


We have received new and revised editions of the following illus- 
trated guide-books published by Messrs. Ward, Lock, and Co.: 

London; Nottingham, Sherwood Forest, and the Dukeries; Fatl- 
mouth, the Lizard, and South Cornwall; Aberdeen and Deeside ; 
Dublin and Wicklow ; Cork, Glenyariff, and Killarney. 

This is a remarkably cheap and handy series. Each volume is 
very comprehensive as to its contents, and is lavishly illustrated 
with capital reproductions from photographs. The binding is of 
smooth, scarlet linen, and the edges are cut flush, with rounded 
corners. The price of each is only one shilling. 

Some details of one or two of the volumes may more ade- 
quately serve to indicate the character of the series. The first 
is entitled A* Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to London: Its 
Public Buildings, Leading Thoroughfares, and Principal Objects 
of Interest. It is brought thoroughly up to date by the additicn 
of notices of the Great Central and City and Waterloo Rail- 
ways, the Tate Gallery, and other recent changes. It contains 
eighty illustrations from recent photographs, and numerous 
maps and plans; also a series of eighteen excursions under the 
head ** Wanderings about London,” with cab, omnibus, and rail- 
way expenses, hotel, restaurant, and boarding-house tariff. Every 
possible requirement, indeed, seems to be anticipated. A 
copious index facilitates reference ; and a brief history of the 
ety is included. 

The volume on Noftingham contains 176 pages, more than fifty 
illustrations, a folding map of the county on a scale of one third 
of an inch to a mile, and a folding plan of the county town. Full 
descriptions are given of Nottingham, of Sherwood Forest, 
Southwell, Newark, Worksop, Edwinstowe, Welbeck Abbey, 
Mansfield,, Bolsover, Newstead Abbey, and other attractions in 
this famous district. 

The other volumes of the series are equally well adapted for 
the districts to which they relate. That for Aberdeen serves 
for all the north-eastern counties of Scotland, and that for Cork 
includes all the south-west of Ireland. 

The Swedish Touring Club's Guide to Sweden, the joint pro- 
duction of a number of highly-qualified persons in Stockholm, 
Gothenburg, and Upsala, is published in England by George 
Philip and Son. The general information is very full, and is 
arranged on a very convenient plan. Besides a large coloured 
folding plan of Stockholm in a cover-pocket, the book contains 
fifteen well-executed maps and five plans of cities. The routes 
to Sweden from various countries are clearly set forth; and the 
same may be said of the thirteen routes on which excursions in 
Sweden are planned, so as to secure the most enjoyment and 
benefit from a visit to the country. The printing and material 
excellences of the volume are such as to warrant the opinion 
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that it is worthy and likely to become a popular companion for 
Swedish tourists. 

Tourist’s Guide to the Continent, by Percy Lindley, who has 
written some capital little books — Walks in Kpping Forest, Walks 
in Holland, and Walks in the Ardennes. This guide contains 
brief, interesting descriptions of the countries of Europe which 
can be easily visited from the Great Eastern System, by Har- 
wich and the Hook of Holland. 

A very pretty little book—ucerne: Lake and Environs—issued 
as a souvenir by the Official Commission of Traffic, Lucerne, con- 
tains maps, plan, illustrations, well-written descriptions, and 
much useful information for the visitor. 

Another of these booklets is issued by the St. Gothard Rail- 
way Company, and forms a guide to the district traversed by its 
system. ° 

The London and South-Western Railway has an illustrated 
guide which, besides descriptive notices of the places on its lines, 
supplies an official list of hotels, boarding-houses, seaside and 
farmhouse apartments, with nature of accommodation and terms. 

The Bristol Channel District Guide is a remarkably cheap pam- 
phlet of over 300 pages, with 250 illustrations, besides maps and 
plans of the chief places accessible by the excursion steamers of 
P. and A. Campbell. 

We have just had placed before us a whole collection of illus- 
trated railway guides, forming a single large volume, encased 
in a brightly-decorated cloth cover, and bearing the title, 7'he 
Holidays, 1899: Where to Stay, and What to See. It contains 
an extraordinary amount of useful information respecting holi- 
day resorts accessible by the principal railway lines, and is pub- 
lished by Walter Hill at the extremely low price of one shilling. 

In connection with The Weekly Telegraph is published a very 
cheap Guide to Holiday Resorts in the British islands. 

Philip's Series of District Maps: (1) County of Devon, (2) The 
Environs of Bristol and Bath, (3) Truro District. (Philip’s 
Topographical Map of England and Wales—Cycling Edition.) 
This series of cycling maps is on a uniform scale of I : 200,000, 
or 3°15 miles to the inch—large enough for all practical pur- 
poses, and yet small encugh to allow of a wide district being 
included in each sheet. The maps are full of detail, but clear ; 
and the cycling roads are lined in red, with ‘‘ caution” and 
‘‘danger” marks, and mileage between junctions. The distance 
by road from London is added for all important towns. The 
maps are issued in two styles—strongly mounted on cloth in the 
ordinary way, and printed on the new waterproof ‘‘ pegamoid ” 
cloth, which is the ideal material for a pocket-map. In the 
“Truro District” the twenty miles of sea to the west of Land’s 
End seem unnecessary on a cycling map. Both by the cyclist 
and by the general tourist the series will be found excellent. 
The more closely they are examined, the more do they impress 
one with their accuracy and fullness. 

The Cyclist’s Guide to the English Lake District, by A. W. 
Rumney, M.A. (George Philip and Son), makes its appearance 
at a favourable time, and we have no doubt that many of the 
cyclists who select this charming region for a tour will find it 
the ‘‘right thing in the right place.” The main part of the 
book consists of a series of twenty-one tours, each accompanied 
by a “strip map” of the route and a sectional diagram of the 
road showing gradients. The tours are of moderate length, so 
as to leave the visitor time for visiting points of interest and 
occasionally doing a little hill-climbing on foot, instead of re- 
quiring him to be perpetually bound to his wheel. The text 
is concise in its directions, the printing is of high excellence, 
and altogether the book is an edesivable one. Notice must 
be taken of the general map of the district, which is printed 
on ‘*pegamoid” waterproof cloth and folded into a pocket in 
the cover. 

The publishers (Librairie Neal, Paris) of the well-known Plan- 
Velo series of cycling maps have issued a new section of France 

La Touraine, extending from Paris southward to the Loire 
and westward to Avranches. The district includes the towns of 
Orleans, Tours, Blois, Angers, Ancensis, Alengon, Le Mans, and 
Chartres. The sheet is executed with the same perfection of 
workmanship and the same fullness of detail required by the 
Wheelman as have already given this series of maps its unique 
reputation. 
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CYCLING FOR THE HOLIDAYS. 


VI.—SCOTLAND: THE HIGHLANDS. 
BY W. J. SPURRIER. 


"T°O the varied splendours of the Scottish Highlands even the 

| pen of a Scot would find it difficult to do full justice ; their 
profusion and richness are such as to be almost bewildering to 
the eye. Scotland owes more than can be measured to Sir 
Walter Scott for introducing her treasures of scenery to English 
admirers, for throwing the halo of romance over her glens and 
mountains, and for aiding two kindred peoples to better under- 
stand and appreciate each other. It was over the south, or Low 
lands, which the ‘* Wizard of the North” knew best, that he 
cast his wand; but recently the glories of Loch Maree have 
achieved a reputation equal to that of the well-known Loch 
Lomond. In the Highlands there are scores of lochs, glens, 
passes, mountains, and scenes not less beautiful than those 
celebrated by Scott, which are but little known and little visited. 
But both writers and painters are now educating us to a proper 
appreciation of their loveliness. 

In recounting my experiences of the Scottish Highlands, | 
cannot but remind you that the only British royal holiday resort 
is in this ‘‘ Land o° Scott.” Balmoral is surrounded by deer 
forest, and other deer suggest the modern use of the Highlands 
as a playground, not only of the people of Great Britain, but of 
American millionaires—a use which has brought prosperity and 
employment to the inhabitants of so many of the wild valleys. 
At the same time, this has caused much of the primitive life of a 
century ago to pass away. However, as many of the districts 
are of the wildest nature, with dangerous mountain roads and 
hills, it is not advisable to be overtaken by nightfall, or to be 
alone. Should you delight in mountaineering, the Highlands 
afford the greatest scope for your skill. In the profound chasms 
of Ben Nevis there is snow all through the summer, and earlier 
or later in the year you can have snow-capped peaks to the 
uttermost of your heart’s desire. The great rush to Scotland is 
during the months of August and September, but many of us 
prefer to avoid the rush. 

If you live on the wrong side of the Border, the land of lochs, 
glens, and ‘‘ bens” may be reached by road, rail, or water: if 
on the east or at London, you should, time permitting, take the 
Great North road, or the steamer to Leith ; if on the west, Liver 
pool, for the Clyde steamer, might be made for, or the ‘end to 
end” record road to Carlisle. ‘These means failing, the railway 
will run you there in a few hours. 

As the city of Perth is the gateway to the scene of our touring 
ground, for that point we steer our wheels. If we have cycled, 
say, from the Forth Bridge, we shall have passed down Glen 
Farg, and enjoyed the grand view and the two mile ‘ coast” 
into Perth. From here we may make the Balmoral tour, by 
way of Dundee and Montrose, with the numerous places of in 
terest en route, to Aberdeen. Entering the ‘ Granite City,” it is 
as well to avoid Nigg Hill. We are now on the Dee, and follow 
that beautiful river paSt the Queen’s Castle to Braemar, there 
turning south along mountain roads to Blairgowrie. But the 
cyclist’s ambition leads him to the ‘‘end to end” road for John 
o Groats, and an enjoyable time he will have if the Scotch mists 
are not too much in evidence. Steering our wheels northwards, 
we pass through Dunkeld and Pitlochry, then traverse that pass of 
deadly struggle, Killiecrankie. The scenery is beautiful beyond 
description, the Highland Railway being almost out of sight amid 
the forest trees. It is well to make Blair Athol the resting-place 
for the night, unless one wishes to spend it in the open on the 
Grampians. The next day, with favourable weather, we shall 
have a fine ride over that range of mountains, bearing in mind 
that for thirty-six miles we shall only pass two private shooting 
boxes and a few cottages. The gradient is so easy that it is all 
rideable, with the prospect of a grand ‘‘ coast” of over twenty 
miles down the northern slope. It is a straight-away road up 
Glen Garry, having poles alongside in the open parts to ne 
the way when the snow is deep. Arriving at the Dalnaspidal 
shooting-lodge, we find ourselves at the top of the Grampians, 
nearly 1,500 feet above the sea, and have before us that grand 
run down past Dalwhinnie Inn to Kingussie, a place of some 
importance in this elevated district. 

~~ Kingussie it is a charming ride to Fort William by 
rocky and wooded gorges, haugh and meadow ground, terraced 
plateaus, plains with sluggish pools, lively streams, waterfalls 
and rapids, brown moor and green pasture. Ben Nevis is now 
at lend, ready to be conquered ; or the steamer may be taken to 
Oban or along the Caledonian Canal to Inverness. But, to con- 
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tinue our tour northwards, the next stage will be by Carr Bridge 
und Craigie Inn (a steep hill) to Inverness. At the capital of 
the Highlands there is much to be seen, and many places of 
interest should be visited. We now steer due west to Beauly, 
whence a day or two should be devoted to Glen Affric, that 
lovely spot where Mr. MacWhirter paints his wonderful silver 
hirches. On the way we pass the Falls of Kilmorack, the first at 
two and the second at five miles, through the magnificent defile 
of the Dhruim. Soon we enter one of the finest districts in 
Scotland, along Strath Glass to Invercannich (seventeen miles 
from Beauly), passing other falls to Glen or Strath Affric. The 
model village of Tomich and the exquisitely beautiful forest of 
(iuisachan are on the south of the river; surrounding us, mag 
nificent mountains and scenery of the grandest description ; time 
permitting, Glen Cannich is near ; and from Stury, Strath Farrar 
and Loch Monar should be visited 

But for John o’ Groats we must return to Beauly and go by 
Dingwall to Tain. The direct way from Inverness is vid Crom 
arty, across the ferries ; but the accesses are so bad, and it is so 
troublesome, that it is much better to leave the ferrying to those 
who like roughing it Above Bonar Bridge the river is tidal as 
far as Invercassley, forming the Kyle of Sutherland. We have 
now a level road going round the Mound (with hill by the 
tation) to Golspie. The next stage presents some difficulties. 
Passing Daunrobin Castle, Brora, and Helmsdale, there is a nasty 
hill and a very dangerous mountain road round the Ord of Caith- 
ness, with a descent to negotiate into Berriedale, whence hills 
ire encountered on both sides of Dunbeath; then over one of 
the most dangerous hills, and through Lybster, Wick, and Keiss, 
we may pay our visit to John o' Groats within the day. 

From here the long-distance tourist can work along the north 
oast by way of Thurso, Bettyhill, and Tongue, ferrying across 
the kyles and lochs, and wading the streams to Cape Wrath, 
returning south either by Bonar Bridge or Garve to Dingwall. 
rhrough Garve, Strath Bran, and Kinlochewe the most beauti 
ful loch in Seotland is reached—Loch Maree—and we may then 
proceed to Gairloch, whence there are steamers to Portree and 
Oban three times a week during the season. But the better 
return is to Kinlochewe and then west for Strome Ferry, whence 
the steamers sail every day to Portree, in Skye. The * lions” 
of Skye are the Cuchullin Hills, the savage Loch Coruisk, the 
Storr Rock, and, perhaps most wonderful and impressive of all, 
the pyramid-eneircled green table-rock of Quiraing. It is not 
wise to attempt to leave the island by the Kyle Rhea Ferry. 
From Strome Ferry we go over a very steep hill and across Loch 
Long to Dornie Inn, along Loch Duich, at whose head we pass 
by Ben Attow to Shiel Inn, ascending the trough-like valley of 
Glen Shiel to Clunnie Inn, or maybe we have preferred to stay 
it Shiel Inn. There is more climbing to Tomdown Inn, then 
down Glen Garry by the loch of that name to Invergarry Inn, on 
the Caledonian Canal Here the tourist has the choice of three 
routes-—along the lochs (the Foyers Falls are now making alu 
minium) to Inverness, to Kingussie, or to Fort William. At 
this considerable village the fort was a place of strength, and 
figured in the turbulent times of Cromwell, in the Revolution, and 
in the Jacobite risings of 1715 and 1745. The old castle of Inver 
lochy is close by, but the great interest centres in Ben Nevis, 
whose ascent was formerly one of great difficulty and danger, 
but in ISS3 a proper path was constructed at great expense. 
lhe views on the way to and from the half-way house are very 
line; one generally passes through the clouds, and probably 
wes some wonderful effects. Besides tae Observatory, there is 
a small inn” on the top, at which one can rough it, to witness 
the sun set and rise, with the more or less wonderful effects 
aceorded you by the weather From Fort William we fol 
low Loch Linnhe to Ballachulish Ferry, and then up the coach 
road through that gloomy glen the scene of the horrible massacre 
of Glencoe. The scenery is perfectly sublime in its stern grandeur, 
and over all there reigns the most deathlike stillness. At the 
heal of the pass there is a bit of rough work to Kingshouse Inn 
wud it is hilly to Tyndrum ; from here, or by the read down Glen 
Orehy, Oban is reached, the great ‘‘ capital of Highland tourists.” 
But keeping to the east to Crianlarich, and down Glen Falloch 
by Loch Lomond to Lnversnaid, and up a fearful hill, then up 
(jlen Asklet to Stronachlachar, we can board the steamer down 
Loch Katrine (the road is unrideable) to the Trossachs. To this 
district more attention has been directed by tourists and artists 
than to any other piece of scenery in the world. The universal 
uuide is Seott's Lady of the Lake. Through the extraordinary 
lem utifual ssc enery of the Trossachs the evyelist must go cautiously, 
because of the road ana the numerous coaches. 

We must take leave of these woods and glens with their gem 
like lawns, the lochs with tree-clad promontories and rocky 
headlands, the numerous precipices, and here and there the 
detached masses of rock called “stacks” fit gateways to the 
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fairyland beyond. Some will elect to return to Perth, others to 
the east or the west ‘‘ capital,” others again to proceed through 
the Lowlands, with which district the fame of Scott and Burns 
is so indissolubly connected. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES. 


Miles. Miles. 
Perth te Brechin, 434 Golspie to Helmsdale, 18 
Brechin to Aberdeen, 40  Helmsdale to Wick, 39 
Perth to Dundee, 21. ~~ Wick to John o’ Groats, 20 
aberdeen to Balmoral, 50) John o’ Groats to Tongue, 59 
Balmoral to Perth (rid Blair- Tongue to Bonar Bridge, 47 
gowrie, 604 Beauly to Achnasheen, . 2s 
Porth to Blair Athol, 36) Achnasheen to Gairloch, . @ 
Blair Athol to Kingussie, 40 | Achnasheen to Strome Ferry, 38 
Kingussie to Inverness, 43 | Strome Ferry to Clunnie Inn, 39 
Kingussie to Fort William, 494 Clunnie Inn to Fort William, 474 
Inverness to Beauly, 10 | Fort William to Tyndrum, 50 
Beauly to Invercannich, . 17 | Tyndrum to Callander, 36 
Inverness to Tain, 41 | Callander to Perth, re 


Tain to Golspie, ' ne 364 


Vil.—SCOTLAND: THE LOWLANDS. 


Havine passed through, in our journey southwards, that centre 
of attraction the Trossachs, the tour of the Lowlands is best 
made by way of Edinburgh, whence those under the glamour of 
Scott’s romantic genius may Visit the places associated with his 
name and fame, and, by a circuitous route, perform the pil- 
urimage to that Mecca of all true Scotsmen—the birthplace of 
Burns. Therefore, turning our wheels for the ‘‘ Athens of the 
North,” we pass Dunblane and Bridge of Allan on the way to 
Stirling, the oldest of the royal burghs of Scotland, and a con- 
venient centre for runs to the historical sites of many stirring 
events—the Castle, Wallace Monument, battlefield of Bannock- 
burn, ete. From Stirling the best route is by Larbert, Linlith- 
gow and its palace; thence making for Queensferry, to see the 
Forth Bridge, passing Lord Rosebery’s park at Dalmeny, after 
which the capital is soon reached. 

Edinburgh calls for a lengthened stay, especially as runs can be 
made to Hawthornden and Roslin, with the ‘*‘’ Prentice Pillar,” 
and North Berwick, for Dirleton and Tantallon Castles and the 
Bass Rock. But it is to the beautiful Waverley district, to which 
Sir Walter’s romantic novels have given the name, and form 
the most pleasant cicerone, that our wheels must wend their 
way. Steering over good roads, down by Gala Water, we soon 
come to Galashiels. Tren Galashiels the first visit will be to 
Abbotsford, on the south bank of the Tweed, where much of the 
interior of the house will be found to present the same appearance 
as in Scott’s time. 

Another three miles and Melrose is reached, then Dryburgh 
Abbey, the last resting-place of Scott; and a further ten miles 
will land us at Kelso. Thence it is a short run to Coldstream, 
on the Border ; Roxburgh is only three miles off, and Jedburgh 
is quite near. Here the cyclist has the choice of making for 
Hawick, and over the Border to Carlisle, or continuing his tour 
through the Lowlands by steering for Selkirk. A fair road by 
the side of Yarrow Water takes you to a wild glen in which is 
Gordon Inn ; but the accommodation cannot be guaranteed. St. 
Mary’s Loch is only a few miles ahead. About half-way along 
this lake, the largest in the Waverley district, there is a route 
up Meggat Water, with Broad Law, 2,754 feet high, near at 
hand ; then down by Talla Water to Crook Inn. But the most 
favoured way is up a steep hill to Birkhill, then down Moffat 
Water, by the Grey Mare’s Tail, to Moffat. Beattock is only a 
little way off, on the Glasgow and Carlisle road, whence there is 
a twenty-five mile ‘‘ coast ” on the way to the latter city. 

But to’continue the tour, the road goes up by Annan Water 
and through the ‘ Devil’s Beef Tub,” a deep glen, then down 
Tweed Dale, by Crook Inn, before mentioned, to Broughton, 
and perhaps Biggar may be reached. Here we are not far from 
Lanark, to which Roman station, surrounded by Agricola’s camp, 
we may go direct, or round Tinto Hill. Around Lanark there 
is much to see, and the Falls of Clyde should not be overlooked : 
Corra Linn, with the peculiar mirror effects ; Corra Castle ; Bon- 
nington Linn, a thirty feet wall; and Cartland Crags, which are 
4) feet high. If we are there when there is a ‘‘ spate,” it is well 
worth descending ‘‘ Jacob’s Ladder” to view Stonebyres Falls. 
Still following the Clyde, the original Tillietudlem Castle is 
passed, and Hamilton reached, near which are the duke’s magnifi- 
cent palace and the mausoleum. Cadzow should be visited—the 
ruined castle in a precipitous gorge of the river Avon, and the 
herd of wild white cattle, with black muzzles, eyes, hoofs, and 
horn tips, which wander in the forest. We are now within a 
smart hour's ride of the “capital of the west.” Passing Blan- 
tyre, where Livingstone was born, and Bothwell Castle and 
Bridge, a good road leads on to Glasgow. 

If we are not too impatient to reach the Burns country, a 
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pleasant stay may be made in this large city. The direct route 
is by Kilmarnock, where are the famous Burns Monument and 
Museum ; but there is a splendid coast road through the several 
watering-places of Wemyss Bay, Largs, Fairlie (noted for yacht- 
building), Ardrossan, and Irvine (where Burns learned flax- 
dressing, and the local club ssesses the MSS. of his first 
poems), and a fairly level stretch follows to Ayr. 

It was in Ayrshire, in the ‘‘auld clay biggin’” near Alloway 
Kirk, that the great Scottish poet first saw the light.’ His youth 
and early manhood were passed within its borders, and here the 
best of his poems and love-songs were written. His name is 
intertwined with the national life in a way that few strangers 
can understand, and his early homes and haunts have become 
much-frequented shrines. is birthplace is a low, thatched 
cottage, and remains nearly as it was when Burns was born, one 
hundred and forty years ago. It is a few miles along the road 
to Maybole, and close by is the Burns Monument, where are 
more relics, and a fine view from the top. The ‘‘ Auld Brig 0’ 
Doon,” where Tam o’ Shanter’s mare ‘left her ain grey tail,” 
and Alloway’s haunted kirk, the site of the ‘‘ warlocks and 
witches in a dance,” are only a short distance away. The 
beautiful scenery of the Doon has been justly praised by Burns 
in several of his poems. 

The return to Ayr may be made along the road by the coast, 
crossing, maybe, by the *‘ Auld Brig,” which has so long stood 
the winter floods, when 


“ From Glenbeck down to the Ratton Key 
Auld Ayr is just one lengthened tumbling sea.” 

There are many other classic spots : Sorn Castle, amid romantic 
surroundings ; Mossgiel, the grotto marking the spot where the 
love lyric, ‘‘The Bonnie Lass of Ballochmyle,” was inspired by 
the vision of Miss Alexander ; Coilfield, associated with ‘‘ High- 
land Mary;” Tarbolton, and Mauchline. 

From Ayr the tourist has the choice of two routes: down the 
valley of the Nith, for further Burns investigations at Dumfries ; 
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or along the coast road to Stranraer or Portpatrick, for Ireland, 
By the former you have a good road, on the rise to Cumnock, 
whence it is bleak to Sanquhar ; but there is splendid scenery all 
along the wooded valley of the Nith, through Thornhill to Dum 
fries. This town is poetically called the ‘‘ Queen of the South,” 
and its ‘‘ patron saints” are Bruce and Burns. The poet wrote 
a great number of his songs whilst dwelling here, and the street 
in which he lived is called after him. There is then a splendid 
run by Annan—a little way north, at Eeclefechan, Thomas Car- 
lyle was born and buried—to Gretna. Frém Gretna it is almost 
a dead level to Carlisle. 

Following the alternative route, we pass the Burns Cottage, 
and over the new bridge spanning the Doon (the ‘‘ Auld Brig” 
being reserved for pedestrians). It is a hilly road that leads 
along the coast, passing Girvan, with Ailsa Craig out at sea, to 
Ballantrae. Shortly we descend into Glen App, which should 
be walked ; then along Loch Ryan to Stranraer. If it is in- 
tended crossing to Ireland, the steamer for Larne must be taken 
here. But the cyclist bound for the capital or over the Border 
will take the road through Newton-Stewart, Gatehouse, and 
Castle- Douglas, to Dumfries, whence he will steer for either 
Beattock or the road to Gretna, as before noted. It is worth 
while adding that the shore road from Newton-Stewart to Castle- 
Douglas is one of the best and most interesting in the Lowlands ; 
whilst the inland route, vid New Galloway and Loch Ken, pro- 
vides a pleasing alternative. 


TABLE OF DISTANCES. 


Miles, | Miles. 
Edinburgh to Stirling, 35 | Galashiels to Glasgow, 67 
Edinburgh to Callander, 51 | Glasgow to Ayr, 33 
Edinburgh to North Berwick, 23 | Glasgow to Carlisle, tr] 
Edinburgh to Berwick, 58 | Edinburgh to Ayr, 72 
Edinburgh to Glasgow, 42 | Ayr to Dumfries, hid 
Edinburgh to Galashiels, 30 | Ayr to Stranraer, 49 
Edinburgh to Moffat, 51 | Stranraer to Dumfries, 724 
Galashiels to Coldstream, 26 | Dumfries to Carlisle, 324 
Galashiels to Carlisle, 61 


OF OUT-OF-DOORS. 


(} the finest street of the city, Midas has built his home, 
Stone from substantial foundation to the rounded breast of the dome ; 
Old masters within glow softly (at a price they were bought and sold), 
And the flash of glass and gleam of plate are signs of wealth untold : 
But I know a palace that’s fairer, 


God’s Out-of-door Palace of Gold. 


You may heap up uncounted millions and get all that money can buy, 
But you can’t take the blue from the mountains or the stars from the velvet sky ; 


The glory of early summer, the breath of the flowers unfold, 
All the riches of nature for the heart that can love and hold 
Crowned with the wealth God giveth 
In His Out-of-door Palace of Gold. 


Such paintings our eyes may feast on no master may overpass; « 
Such shine on the field and river, such glint in the green of the grass ; 
Such tints when God strings the rainbow after the storm has rolled, 
Or sunset dies over water with mountains for background bold ; 

It’s only a step up to heaven 

From the Out-of-door Palace of Gold. 


Divine is the soul of music when harmonies rise and die 
Up at the stars, with the upturned soul winging them company ; 
And the music is sweetest and vastest when spring breaks the hush of the cold 
With one superb symphony, in the new year come for the old— 
A world flinging its rapture of singing 
Through the Out-of-door Palace of Gold. 


Give me an eye to see and a heart that can understand ; 

Catch such contentment and peace as a man may on every hand ; 

Read nature's riddle aright, and make the most of this old 

Dear earth mother, till she holds me enthralled and controlled, 
And saved by my love I am worthy to live 


In her Out-of-door Palace of Gold. 


Then, Lord, when Thine angel shall tell me ‘tis time for my sun to set, 
Let me go through the night with thy stars for light, and wind and violet 


For music and incense ; who knows but the morn shall hold 
A day of more radiant beauty than the dreams of the earth ever told 
All the glad forever of living 


In God’s Infinite Palace of Gold.—-J. H. La Rocue, in “ Outing,” June 1898. 
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SUPERANNUATION IN SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA. 


- is frequently asserted that the system of pensions o1 

superannuation on the Continent and in other parts of 
the world is far and away in advance of the English system 
from every point of view 

This assertion has been accepted as trustworthy by a very 
large number of those teachers who never trouble them- 
selves with details. It will surprise these credulous people 
to hear that the statement is in many respects untrustworthy. 

In instituting a comparison, many factors must be taken 


into consideration. Some of these are salaries paid, con- 
ditions of service, cost of living, ete., ete. : and then all the 
rules and regulations of the schemes themselves must be 


close ly eNATDIT al 

One correspondent has boldly asserted that the supe 
innuation allowances in South Australia reach the comfort- 
ible sum of £113, 17s. Gd. for men, and £67, 17s. 6d. for 
women, added to which there is an allowance of £59 to 
widows, or to families when both parents are dead. Well, 
this certainly made the Superannuation Act of 1898, with 
which we are all more or less familiar, wretchedly poor and 
inadequate 

But it is generally admitted that a little knowledge is 
a dangerous thing, especially, perhaps, when figures are 
oncerned 

In order, therefore, that there may be no excuse for these 
Inisstatements in future, we propose to place before our 
readers some particulars of the superannuation regulations 
in force in South Australia. A close examination will show 
us many features which are not to be found in our own 
scheme; but whether, when the comparison is completed, 
there is strong condemnation of the “home product,” each 
reader must decide for himself. The colonial scheme, it 
must be admitted, has many excellent features; but would 
English teachers be prepared to pay £16 a year in order to 
secure similar benefits / That is the whole position. The 
Act was passed in 1890, when power was given to the Board 
of Management of the Public School Teachers’ Superannua- 
tion Fund to make and prescribe regulations for carrying out 
the purposes of the said fund. 
) It will be impossible for us, in the limits 

of an article, to give all the details. 
We must content ourselves with an outline of the scheme, 
taking care, of course, that nothing of importance is omitted. 
In the first place, then, we note that “every subscriber to 
the fund, including subscribers who are annuitants, shall 
have one vote for each vacancy in the subscribers’ represen- 
tation on the Board. Every subscriber, male or female, who 
is paying subscriptions, or who has completed thirty-eight 
annual payments in the case of males, or twenty-eight in the 
case of females, or who is an annuitant on the ground of age, 
shall be eligible for election as a member of the Board, pro 
vided that no annuitant on the ground of ill-health or in 
eapaecity shall be eligible for election as a member of the 
Board, except as provided in ‘The Teachers’ Superannuation 
Amendment Act, 1897 


Election of Board. 


Teachers’ ( Men pay, per annum, £16, £12, £8, or £4; 
Subscriptions. women pay, per annum, £12, £9, £6, or £3; 
and the subscriptions are Uducted monthly by the Educa- 
tion Department from the salaries due. 

It is important to notice these varying rates of payment, 
because the benefits set out in the “seale of annuities” are 
the amounts payable to teachers who, being men, have paid 
the full aube ription of £16 per annum, or, heing women, have 
paid the full serbia ription of £/]? pe rannum, 

) A noteworthy feature of the scheme is the 
) permission given to certain subscribers 
for less than full benefits to take up a new policy. These 
can only do so by * purchasing status,” and this is defined as 
follows ** Purchase of status’ for one year shall mean the 
payment of the back subscription for one year, without 
interest ; and the cost of the status of any number of years 
shall be the annus! subscription, without interest, multiplied 
by that number of years.” The back subseriptions may be 


Purchasing Status. 
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paid by instalments over a series of years, with interest at 5 
per cent. per annum; but in that case the new policy will 
not carry any benefits until all the instalments are paid, 
and in all cases where status is purchased the fund bears 
no liability until the policy is five years old. Further, there 
niust be a recommendation from the medical officer of the 
fund after examination, the fee for which must be paid by 
the applicant. 

Rules as to / 1. Every man who shal! be hereafter appointed 
Payment. | for the first time to the position of head or 

assistant teacher must subscribe to the fund not less than £8 

per annum, and every woman, under similar circumstances, 
not less than £3 per annum, provided that the Board may 
permit any such teacher to waive his or her right to become 

a subscriber. 

2. Persons not more than thirty-two years of age, and sub- 
scribing less than the maximum amount, may be allowed to 
increase their subscriptions if the Board are satisfied. There 
must be medical examination, and in this case the fee is paid 
by the Board. 

3. Subscribers for less than full benefits, and who are over 
thirty-two years of age, can only take up a new policy by 
purchasing status. _— 

1. Subscribers for less than full benefits, and who are not 
thirty-two years of age, may be allowed to buy status. 

5. No subscription shall be payable by any person in 
receipt of an annuity front the fund; neither shall any sub- 
scriber be allowed to pay subscriptions while on leave of 
absence without pay from the service of the Education De- 
partment, without special permission of the Board. 

6. Men who have subscribed thirty-eight years, and 
women who have subscribed twenty-eight years, are not 
required to contribute any further, whether they retire on 
annuities or not. 

7. A separate policy is issued for each increased sub- 
scription, and “ide policy is treated in all respects as if it 
were the only one in existence. 

Annuities on the ) Any subscriber who has reached the full 
ground of Age. { age of sixty years (men) and fifty years 

(women), and who has subscribed for not less than twenty 

years, may retire at his or her own option, and receive the 

specified aunuity—certificate of birth, or other proof of age 
satisfactory to the Board, being produced in each case. This 
regulation does not apply to those admitted as subscribers 
since January 1, 1890, who were over fifty years of age 

(women over forty years of age) at admission. 

Annuities on the } 1. Those who have subscribed for at least 
ground of Il- five years, and are physically or mentally 
health or In- incapacitated for further service, may re- 

capacity. \ ceive an annuity; but the Board must be 
satisfied that the applicant does not relinquish his position 
in the service on account of misconduct. 

2. These annuities are granted for not less than one year, 
and for only one year at a time, a renewal not being granted 
without fresh application, supported, if required by the Board, 
with an opinion from the eal otticer. 

3. If in the opinion of the Board an annuitant is no longer 
incapacitated for work, he (or she) may be required to rejoin 
the service if a position is offered to him or her in any capa- 
city, proviced that no certificated teacher shall be required 
to accept a position in a provisional school. If the position 
be declined, the annuity ceases. 

4. No annuitant ou the ground of ill-health shall engage 
in any business or paid occupation without the consent of 
the Board. 

5. Lf any such annuitant shall leave the colony without 
the consent of the Board, payment of the annuity shall be 
suspended during such absence. 

Repayment of Subscrip- / 1. Those who leave the service of 
tions on Resignation. { the Education Department by re- 

signation or otherwise, and consequently forfeit their posi- 
tion in the fund, shall, with the consent of the Board, be 
entitled to the repayment of two-thirds of the subscriptions 
paid by them, without interest. (Application must be made 
within six months.) 

2. Those who have subscribed for more than five years, 
and who may propose to. leave the service of the Education 
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Department, may be required by the Board to present them- 
selves for examination by the medical officer; and if, on 
receipt of his report, the Board are of opinion that the sub- 
scriber is exercising « selection adverse to the fund, the Board 
shall have the right to reduce the proportion of subscriptions 
to be repaid. 

3. In the case of the death of a subscriber who has sub- 
scribed to the fund less than five years, two-thirds of the 
premiums received shall be paid, without interest, to the 
legal personal representative of such subscriber. 

4. Any subscriber who may have at any time been in re- 
ceipt of an annuity from the fund, and who may afterwards 
resume work, shall only be entitled, in the case of subse- 
quent resignation, to the return of the amount (if any) by 
which the two-thirds of his or her subscription (with- 
out interest) exceeds the total amount previously received 
as annuity. 


Benefits to Widows / 1. The scheme provides for certain benefits 
or Families. ( to widows or families, and consequently 
full particulars are required as to family history :— 
(a) Marriage, with date thereof, and name and date of 
birth of wife. 
(>) Date of birth of any child, with Christian names 
given to it. 
(c) Death of either wife or child, with date thereof. 

Notice of the marriage of subscribers, and of all births 
and deaths occurring in their families, shall be given in The 
Education Gazette. Failure to furnish such particulars within 
one month entails a fine of 2s. 6d. for each month’s delay. 
The Board, however, may remit the fine or any part thereof. 

2. The widow of deceased subscriber with not less than 
five years’ status shall be entitled to an annuity for the 
remainder of her life, except as provided in the regulations 
which follow. 

3. If a subscriber’s wife shall predecease him, the annuity 
provided for a widow shali be payable to his children under 
eigiteen years of age (if any), until the youngest of such 
children reaches the age of eighteen years; and in like 
manner the annuity payable to the widow of a deceased 
subscriber shall be continued, in case of the death of the 
widow, to the said children. But— 

4. If a subscriber, being a man not an annuitant, shall 
marry a second time, and if his age shall exceed that of his 
second wife by more than ten years, the annuity payable to 
the widow or the children of such marriage shall be reduced 
by 25 per cent. for each year or portion of a year of difference 
exceeding ten. (The same reduction applies in the case of 
a third or subsequent marriage.) 

5. Should any male subscriber marry while in receipt of 
an annuity from the fund, his widow shall not be entitled 
to claim an annuity after his death ; nor shall any annuity 
be payable on account of the children of such marriage, pro- 
vided that should a male subscriber in receipt of an annuity 
remarry, there shall be, in the event of his death, no reduc- 
tion of the benefits accruing to the children of a marriage 
contracted prior to superannuation. 


) Bye-laws have been issued by the Board ; 
Beard Rye-inws. § ‘but these are subject to revision, and are 
for the guidance of the Board only. 

We have already quoted from hens bye-laws in the matter 
of “purchase of status,” and there are other regulations 
which it is necessary to notice :— 

1. If the age of any teacher, appointed for the first time to 
the position of head or assistant teacher, exceeds the average 
age of the subscribers to the fund (male or female as the case 
may be), he (or she) shall buy status for the period by which 
the age exceeds the average age. 

2. If the medical officer recommends that the life of the 
teacher be loaded, the annuities payable shall be reduced by 
2} per cent. for each year ef loading so recommended ; and 
no such teacher shall be permitted to subscribe more than 
one-half of the maximum sum prescribed by the Act. 

3. Men over fifty-five and women over forty-five years of 
age are ineligible for admission to the fund. 

4. Men over fifty years of age at admission shall not have 
the right to retire as annuitants by reason of age until reach- 
ing the age of sixty-five. Similarly, women over forty years 
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of age at admission shall not have the right to retire as 
annuitants under the age of fifty-five. These restrictions, 
however, do not apply to subscribers who joined the fund 
at the date of its foundation. 

) The annual report to His Excellency the 
The Anmnal Rapest. ¢ “Freandly as to the pro- 
gress and condition of the fund to January 31, 1899, is 
before us. 

A new regulation, mentioned in the report for 1898, came 
into active operation on February 1, 1898, and from that 
date a reduced scale of benefits took effect. ‘Twenty-one new 
members were enrolled during the year, 7 left the service, 
2 died (one of these leaves a widow who receives an an- 
nuity), and 3 became annuitants. The number of policies 
in existence at the end of the year was 426. Of these, 
401 were in the hands of subcribers, and 25 represented 
annuitants. 

The subscriptions show a slight decrease upon last year's 
figures (about £29), the contributions of the new subscribers 
not equalling the former amount contributed by those who 
withdrew during the year. “This is not altogether a satis- 
factory feature ; but it is gratifying to record the fact that 
some subscribers are now awaking to the wisdom of increas- 
ing their annual contributions, and it is to be hoped that 
their example will have a beneficial effect.” 

During the year £256, 2s. 8d. was returned to subscribers 
withdrawing from the fund. 


ScALE OF ANNUITIES. 


The Annuities specified in the Table are the Amounts Payable 
to Persons who, being Men, have paid the full Subscription 
of £16 per annum, or, being Women, have paid the full 
Subscription of £12 per annum. 


| 








MEN. Women. | 
| Years —- — 
of — ance » | 
Member- Superannuation Se ee Superannuation 
ship. iivunane. Ry the gel Sionenaa, 
| Dead. 
Ze d. € «es. d. ae d. 
Bi 200 =#«|)0 «800 39° 0=0 
6 5176 | Wee 89.17 6 
7 5515 0 2% 0 0 01 O 
8 57 12 6 29 0 0 4112 6 
ft) wi 0 | 3000 4210 0 
10 61 7 6 | 31 0 0 | @r¢ 
11 so560 | 3800 | 445 0 
| 12 6 26 | 800 | 4 2 6 
13 6700 | 3 00 0 0 
} 14 6817 6 | 3 00 46.17 6 
| 15 7015 0 | 360 0 | 4715 0 
16 7212 6 | 37 0 0 48 12 6 
| 7 | 7100 | 3800 | 4910 0 
18 76 7 6 39 0 «0 | w@ze 
19 78 5 0 40 0 0 Fy a 
20 80 2 6 100 | M26 
| 
21 82 0 0 4200 | 5800 
22 8317 6 48 0 0 53.17 6 
23 8) 15 0 440 0 D415 0 
24 87 12 6 40 0 hh 12 6 
25 89 10 0 46 0 0 | 5610 0 
26 17 6 47 0 0 | n7 7 6 
27 93 5 0 48 0 0 | 8 5 O 
28 0% 2 6 499 0°00 ho 2 6 
29 | 7 0 0 nO 0 0 60 0 0 
300 |) RTO 100 |) «66017 6 
31 100 15 0 h2 0 0 | 61 0 
32 102 12 6 53 0 0 | 6212 6 
33 104 10 0 M 0 0 | 6310 0 
34 1066 7 6 55 0 0 | 647 6 
35 108 5 0 56 0 0 | 656 5 0 
* 36 110 2 6 57.0 ~=«0 | 66 2 6 | 
37 112 0 0 ns 0 0 67 0 0 
38 113.17 6 oY 0 0 7 17 6 | 
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EDUCATION ABROAD. 


Tne Bill now before the Prussian Diet for the regulation 
of the allowances to be given to the widows and orphans 
of teachers is of considerable interest to British teachers. 
Hitherto such allowances have been of definite amount, 
whatever the time of service of the teacher. The present 
Bill places teachers on an equal footing with immediate civil 
servants, and makes the distribution of the allowances more 
equitable, without materially increasing the total funds. 
According to the Bill as it stands, the widow’s allowance 
is to be 40 per cent. of that pension to which the teacher 
would have been entitled had he retired on the date of his 
death. It is, however, not to be less than £10 nor more than 
£100 perannum. A reduction is made in the case of a widow 
being more than fifteen years younger than her husband. 
If the mother lives, every orphan receives one-fifth of the 
widow's allowance, and if she does not live, one-third ; but 
the widow's and orphans’ allowances must together not 
exceed the pension. The allowances cease on the widow's 
marriage, or when the orphans attain the age of eighteen. 
The allowances are to be paid by the Government on the 
report of the local School Board. 


+ * * + +” + 


In a recent lecture delivered before the Madras Teachers’ 
Guild, T. R. Ramanadha Aiyar, B.A., specified the kind of 
vernacular literature immediately required in South India. 
It is to take the place of the vernacular literature now 
current among the people, which is chiefly based upon 
legends and religious practices. It is to include a history 
of the Indian _* on the lines of Dutt’s works and 
Hunter's Jadian Empire; also a history of England, a 
world history, an etymological dictionary of the Tamil and 
Telugu languages, or a comparative Dravidian grammar 
collocating the cognate words in the four languages, and an 
anthropological geography. These works were described by 
the lecturer as “ realistic,” in contradistinction to the imagin- 
ative literature of the pre-Aryan people of Southern India. 
The works are to be compiled ih the four vernacular lan- 
guages of the Madras Presiden y. The effect of such a step 
will be not only to bring the native Indians into immediate 
touch with their own history and the history of their gover- 
nors, but also to codify the four languages referred to, and 
to make them literary languages adapted to modern needs. 
The interests of both the empire and the natives will thus 
be served simultaneously, 


+ + * * * * 


The last rebellion of the Red Indians has turned the 
attention of the civilised world upon the efforts made by 
the United States Government to “civilise” the aboriginal 
owners of the land which the evolution of the human race 
has added to the “white man’s burden.” Such efforts must 
always have something stepfatherly about them, since it is 
fairly certain that the Red Indian does not easily find a 
place in the white man’s scheme of existence. If it is true 
that there are more Indians at present in North America 
than at any previous pr riod, it does not mean that the race 
is holding its own against the whites. For the rate of 
increase is decidedly in favour of the Caucasian, and still 
more in favour of the negro. In any case, one of the surest 
methods of checking the increase of the Indian population is 
to supply them with free rations and free blankets—and 
free spirits. And | believe all these expedients are freely 
resorted to, to the great detriment of the racial character. 
The schools for Indians are an institution more worthy of a 
government which calls itself humane. Of these, there are 
at present some 300, with an aggregate of'24,000 pupils. In 
half of these schools the Indian children are lodged and fed 
at the expense of the State. The results have not been at 
all disappointing on the whole. Some 75 per cent. of all the 
pupils have passed the standards fairly well, or even with 
distinction. The attempts to bring up Indian children 
together with white ones were unsuccessful, and are not 
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to be repeated. But the Indian schools are being increased 
in number, and it is even proposed to make primary educa- 
tion compulsory for all _— children. This may be 
successful if the authorities will bear in mind that they 
must give the little Indians an education befitting their 
history and their race, and must not try to “whitewash” 
them. 
- * * * . + 


To what an alarming extent alcoholism is prevalent among 
school children is brought out by an investigation recently 
made in a national school at Bonn. It appears that 16 
yer cent. of the pupils never drank milk, and had indeed 
fost the taste for it altogether. Among 247 boys and girls 
seven or eight years of age, there was not a single one who 
had not tasted wine, beer, or brandy, and only some 25 per 
cent. had never taken spirits. About half the children took 
alcohol in some form once or twice per day regularly, and 
twenty children received a drop of brandy from their parents 
in the morning “for strength.” Such children, of course, 
were mere ballast in the first few school hours. In all cases 
where alcohol was consumed, the children showed lack of 
attention and general listlessness. Strange to say, the girls 
were more often given drops of brandy than the boys, pro- 
bably for the sake of “ strengthening ” their delicate constitu- 
tions or their weak nerves. The evil certainly lies with the 
parents, for no healthy child begotten of parents who are not 
regular drunkards naturally acquires the taste for alcoholic 
beverages. It is in the homes that this most acute and far- 
reaching form of the evil must be combated, and that can 
hardly be done by legislative enactments. 


* * * ok + * 


The Commercial University of Leipzig will next year insti- 
tute its first set of examinations under State control. There 
are two kinds of examinations. One is for merchants who 
wish to qualify for the mercantile diploma ; another is for 
teachers in training to teach in commercial schools. The 
compulsory subjects 6f examination include — higher com- 
mercial arithmetic, book-keeping, commercial correspondence 
and office work, political economy, finance, commercial his- 
tory and geography, and the law of commerce. There are 
also optional examinations in foreign correspondence and 
technology. The examination for the teacher’s diploma also 
includes a test lesson. at a commercial school and an examina- 
tion in the principles and practice of teaching. And so we 
have the science and art of trading established on a footing 
equal to that of the Humanities themselves. This is but part 
of the natural development of human thought. There was a 
time, not so very long since, when the experimental sciences 
were not accorded the privileges and honours of recognised 
university subjects. They were considered as too practical, 
too near the sod. We shall soon get accustomed to regard- 
ing the science of commerce as a subject no way inferior in 
difficulty and dignity to Aristotelian logic. 

* + * * * * * 

The first graduation of a lady student in Berlin was a 
scene of great animation the other day. It was Friiulein 
Elsa Neumann, who was made Doctor of Philosophy on the 
strength of her thesis on “ Unpolarisable Electrodes,” which 
has recently appeared in Wiedemann’s Annalen. A special 
interest was attached to the occasion by the fact that Berlin 
University has retained the ancient and somewhat barbarous 
ceremony of the Disputation. This is supposed to be carried 
on in Latin: but the regulations allow the candidate to speak 
in German on saying, “ I ask the Dean to allow me to use the 
German language.” The Doctoranda had put down three 
theses, which she had to defend against as many disputants, 
one of whom*was a lady. Needless to say, the objections 
and replies and rejoinders had been arranged beforehand ; 
and so the candidate for the degree in philosophy had no 
difficulty in defeating her opponents, ual emerging trium- 
phant from the fiery ordeal. When Professor Schwarz, the 
rector, proceeded to confer the degree, and addressed the 
meeting as “Verehrte Festversammlung,” there was up- 
roarious hilarity, which was converted into thundering 
cheers as Miss Neumann walked up to receive her well- 
earned diploma. 





EDUCATION IN SCOTLAND. 
E.I.S. NOTES, ETC. 


BY JAMES PATERSON, 
Ex- Vice-President of the Educational Institute of Scotland, 


History in Elementary | Mr. Huen MacCa.uum, M.A., Pupil 

Schools. { Teachers’ Institute, Glasgow, recently 
delivered an address to the Renfrewshire Branch of the E.LS. 
on, “ History in Elementary Schools.” Mr. MacCallum quoted 
from inspectors’ reports to show that history had latterly 
been saghestads and ae that the teaching of it was really 
necessary for the intelligent understanding of geography, 
for the appreciation of general literature, and for the incul- 
cation of hive of country. In sketching the course which 
should be followed, he airecated the concentric rather than 
the chronological method, though the latter, he admitted, was 
good for revisal. For senior pupils he considered the history 
of the present century most valuable. 


Success of an Edin- } Mr. James Stirling Ross, M.A., son of 
burgh Student. Mr. Ross, head-master of Canonmills 
Public School, Edinburgh, has just gained the John Edward 
Baxter Scholarship in Classical Literature, worth £83, 17s. 6d. 
a year, and tenable for three years. Mr. Ross recently 
gained the Warner Scholarship at Oxford, worth £85 a year, 
and tenable for four years. 


Morayshire Branch, ) A meeting of the Morayshire Branch 

E.LS. { of the Institute was lately held, at 
which Miss Grant, West End School, Elgin, read a paper on 
“The Effect of the New Code on Infant Training.” Miss 
Grant contrasted the infant-school methods of the present 
day with those of acentury ago. There was still a tendency, 
she said, to crowd infant classes together, and to think the 
work could go on smoothly under conditions considered im- 
possible for higher classes ; and although much had been 
done, there was still something desirable in the way of sepa- 
rate rooms for infant classes. 


Association of Second- ) At a general meeting of the West of 
ary Teachersin Public > Scctland Association of Secondary 

Schools. Teachers in Public Schools, held 
lately in Glasgow, the following resolutions were unani- 
mously passed, and the secretary was instructed to forward 
them to the Scotch Education Department :—1. That the 
Merit Certificate being essential for entrance to higher-grade 
schools and advanced departments, this Association would 
hope that the standard of examination should not be so high 
as to exclude pupils of average abilities from continuing their 
studies in such higher-grade schools and advanced depart- 
ments. 2. That, seeing the examination for the Merit Cer- 
tificate has hitherto been extremely variable, this Association 
would urge that means be taken to secure as great uniformity 
as possible. 


Professor Laurie on } At the highly-successful Educational 
the New Code. | Conference of the Ayr, Glasgow, 
Hamilton, Lanark, and Renfrewshire Branches of the E.LS., 
held at Glasgow lately, a paper on “The Code of 1899,” by 
Professor Laurie, was shes The Code, the professor said, 
was made by the logic of events. For many years My 
Lords had been constrained to move slowly in the direction 
of the Code as now finally evolved, and the result was a new 
creature, and not a compromise. The weak point in the 
Code, he thought, was the inspection. He had never ap- 
proved of the abolition of the fixed annual visit. Much 
depended on the instructions to inspectors. These, he held, 
should be printed in the Code appendix, for all to read. This 
yublicity would check some inspectors, and would stimu- 
in others. The successful working of the Code lay mainly 
with the teachers, but much depended on the inspectors. 
Who would inspect them?’ The Code, in the professor's 
opinion, led as a necessary consequence to a reorganisation 
of the inspectorate which would fix responsibility on count 
chiefs subordinate to a supreme organiser of inspection, resi- 
dent, of course, in Scotland. 
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Scottish Universities ) At the above Conference, Professor 
and the Teaching ‘Henry Jones, Glasgow University, 
Profession. read a paper on “Scottish Uni- 
versities and the Teaching Profession.” The teacher, whether 
destined for an elementary or a secondary school, should be 
a person of culture, and this culture should and must be ob- 
tained in the university. It should be gained, too, not by 
merely passing through the courses required for the ordin- 
ary M.A. degree, but by attendance on one or more of the 
honours courses. Following the general course in arts or 
science, there should be at least one year devoted to the pro- 
fessional part of the education of the teacher, so that he might 
learn the application of the principles he had studied to the 
special needs of his profession. It was in contemplation, he 
concluded, to attain this end by instituting a diploma for 
teaching in the University of Glasgow. 


Dr. Kerr on Secondary } Dr. Kerr, late H.M. Chief Inspector 

Education. of Schools in Scotland, recently 
read a paper before the Secondary Teachers of Glasgow 
on “ etn. wel Education : Its Present Position and Future 
Prospects.” Dr. Kerr said that in treating of secondary 
education there is absolute agreement that better organisa- 
tion is imperative, and that the large funds available 
and distinctly intended for secondary education should be 
administered in each county by one central authority. It 
might be gathered from Lord Balfour's recent speeches, he 
thought, that his lordship contemplated legislation in this 
direction. In speaking of the rélation of the primary to the 
secondary school, he said the difficulty was to gegthe pupils 
in the primary schools brought into line with the pupils of 
the same age in the higher schools. He believed that some- 
thing might be done to remove this difficulty if the com- 
mencement of the teaching of Latin in the secondary schools 
was delayed to a somewhat later age. It would be for the 
advantage of the higher schools, he held, to compromise 
matters with the Board schools. He urged that there 
should be at least one school in each parish where a pupil 
could get more than the beggarly elements. 


The Lerwick / My Lords have at length been satisfied that 

Dismissal. { there is such a thing as a case of unjust 
dismissal. Lord Balfour of Burleigh, in his reply to a state- 
ment by the majority of the Lerwick School Board in regard 
to the proposed dismissal of Mr. Young,-head-master of the 
Anderson Institute, “is constrained to say that, in his opinion, 
the School Board have not exercised their authority in the way 
most likely to contribute to the efficiency of the school, and 
that the difficulties which have culminated in Mr. Young's 
dismissal are not of a kind for which he can be held respon- 
sible.” This sympathetic utterance will go far towards re- 
moving the dissatisfaction caused by Lord Balfour's somewhat 
heartless criticism of the list of cases submitted some time 
ago to his Lordship. The step to making the Scotch Educa- 
tion Department a court of ws is not a great one. That 
some form of appeal is desirable has long been felt, and the 
assing of the Superannuation Act renders it absolutely 
indispensable. 


)} At the annual meeting of the Northern 
Counties Schoolmasters’ Association 
held in Dingwall, Mr. J. G. Thomson, President of the 
Educational Institute of Seotland, delivered an able and 
interesting address on “'Tenure of Office,” in which he gave 
an account of the different schemes suggested for improve- 
ment in this respect, and showed that some reasonable tenure 
must follow Superannuation, as it would be unreasonable to 
— that when teachers paid into this fund, they should be 
liable to lose all its benefits by unjust or capricious dismissal. 
Papers on “The Code” and on “Superannuation” were also 
read, and the meeting was, as usual, a successful one. 


Tenure of Office. 


_ 





Scotch Code Queries.—Those of our readers who find any 
difficulty in the interpretation of the new Scotch Code are invited 
to write to the Eprror, 33 Parernoster Row, Lonpon, E.C. 
Queries should be marked ‘‘ Scotch Code,” and should be accom- 

anied by the coupon on the last page of the current number of 
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LESSONS ON FLOWERS. 


BY THE HEAD-MASTER OF A LONDON SCHOOL, 


"T° HER Eare no more interesting objects for lessons than flowers, 

| and yet we find that botanical studies are probably the least 
patronised by teachers in their scheme of object lessons. This is 
wasibly on account of the technical nature of systematic botany. 
Put there is no need to introduce many difficult terms in order 
that the principal parts of flowers may be known, and that some 
of the very interesting facts connected with them may be learned. 
The lessons in the following scheme have been given to Standard 
III. boys; and, moreover, the boys have taken a thorough interest 
in the flowers, bringing up specimens, and asking pointed ques- 
tions regarding their structure. The flowers named can be ob- 
tained by town children as well as those living in the country. 
Buttercups are found near all towns. Wallflowers and primroses 
are sold so cheaply in the streets that there is no difficulty in 
obtaining specimens. Sunflowers are grown in many town 
gardens, id the children would probably be able to supply the 
teacher's demand. 

The lessgns are, of course, object /essons, and therefore it is 
quite unnecessary to insist upon the use of the actual flowers. 
For revision, or for practice in memory work when no flowers 
ure to be had, diagrams must be used. The best diagrams are 
undoubtedly those of Messrs. T. Nelson and Sons, in their very 
beautiful series called Plant Life. The following short scheme 
vives an introduction to simple botany : 

i 1. The parts of a ve ; 2. The parts of a flower; 3. The work 
of a flower; 4. The buttercup; 5. The wallflower ; 6. The prim- 
rose ; 7. The suntlower. 

The parts of the flower may conveniently be shown in the form 
of a table, and the table (written with a thick blue crayon upon 
cartridge-paper) hung up in the classroom for reference : 


PARTS OF A FLOWER. 


Calyx or cup Sepals, | 
Corolla Petals. 
Anther Pollen-case. 
Stamen Filament = Stalk. 
\ Pollen Flower dust. | 
j Stigma Top of style. {| 
Pistil. Style Small rod. 
Ovary Seed-case | 


These terms are soon learned, especially if enforced by the 
presentation of more or less well-known examples—the sepals of 
the bramble flower ; the peta/s of the rose; the pistil of the tulip; 
the stamens of the larger lilies, whose anthers shake about on 
their slender filaments and scatter the red pollen upon their 
petals ; the ovary of peas and beans. 

The foregoing flowers are taken because they are types of the 
more common variations in structure, 

Buttercup.—All parts separate, and all parts placed upon the 
top ot the flowe r-stalk, 

Wal/flower.—Sepals separate. Petals separate. Stamens six. 
Pistil one (pistils joined together, and not separate as in butter- 
cup). Ovary large. Style, very short. 

Primrose.-Sepals joined to form a tube. Pegals joined simi- 
larly. Stamens on petals. Pistil one. Ovary small. Style, long. 

Sunflower.-A compound flower: a bunch of little flowers or 
florets, surrounded by strong collar of green leaves. Ray florets 
and centre florets difler from each other. Ray florets incomplete. 
Centre florets form one seed each. Calyx of the florets only 
appears as a few hairs. 

‘lowers similar to these types may be noted. Thus we have 
buttercup, anemone, peony, larkspur, clematis ; wail flower, cab- 
bage, turnip, watercress, radish; primrose, cowslip, auricula, 
pimpernel ; sunflower, daisy, thistle, dandelion, groundsel. 

It may be well perhaps to sketch one of these practical les- 
sons. Let us take the buttercup. 

Each child must be supplied with a flower. Let them have 
their slates upon the desk, and the slates divided into four oblongs. 


The teacher then proceeds to take the buttercup flower to pieces, 
and the children imitate the process. As they do so they arrange 
the parts upon the slate as in the 
diagram. 

This is an exercise for fingers 
as well as eyes (hand and eye 
training combined with object 
lesson). Those who have never 
seen children dissect a buttercup 
will be astonished to find what 
real interest is created, and with 
what good success the task is 
accomplished. 

The lesson on ‘‘the work of a 
flower” may seem a somewhat 
difficult one, when the marvellous 
yrocess of fertilisation is remem- * 
Coed by the teacher. But if 
taken very simply, and too much 
is not attempted, the lesson is most 
interesting and effective. A brief 
sketch may be useful and sugges- 
tive :— 

The work of a flower is to produce seed. Flowers are not all 
for show. The most important parts are not the showy parts. 
There are flowers without either sepals or petals, but stamens 
and pistils are necessary if any seed is to be formed. Pollen 





. from the anther falls upon the stigma. Here the pollen-grain 


begins to send out a tiny shoot, which grows through the style 
to the ovary. Meanwhile tiny ona tase have been growing in 
the seed-case (ovary). The little shoot from the pollen-grain 
touches these seed-buds and changes them into real seeds. 

The process cannot very well be further described, nor any 
analogies of the animal kingdom suggested. It is also undesir- 
able to introduce the terms ‘‘male” and ‘‘ female,” which are 
used in botanical works. 

The action of insects in carrying the pollen may be described, 
and good diagrams should be shown. ‘* Double” flowers may be 
mentioned—that is, flowers whose pistils and stamens have, by 
cultivation, been changed into petals. These flowers bear no seed. 

If treated in a siugle and practical manner, lessons on flowers 
should be some of the most effective and interesting of object 
lessons. But besides taking their place in the school curriculum, 
these lessons will be useful when the children are taking walks. 
Flowers are ever objects to attract attention, and the interest is 
certainly enhanced when the observer knows something of their 
secrets. 


— > tf Pata 
CIRCULAR TO H.M. INSPECTORS. 


INSPECTION OF EVENING SCHOOLS. 
EpucaTION DEPARTMENT, WHITEMALL, 
Lonvos, 8.W., June 6, 1899. 

Srr,—Several instances have recently come to the knowledge of 
the Department in which the managers of evening schools Reve 
neglected to-give the notice prescribed by Article 11 (c) of the 
Evening School Code at the beginning of the session; and the 
fact of the reopening of the schools has only been learnt at too 
late a date to secure the proper observance of all the conditions 
laid down for the payment of a grant. In other cases the man- 
agers appear to have given notice to the inspector for the district, 
who has approved the time-tables and visited the schools with- 
out specific instructions from the Department. 

My Lords desire in future to enforce strict compliance with 
the requirements of Article 11 (c), and they would be glad if you 
would remind the managers of any evening school which you 
may find open in your district, and for which you have not re- 
ceived Form 1 (N), of the requirement of this Article. You 
should also decline, as a rule, to approve any time-table, or to 
make arrangements for the inspection of any evening school, 
until the Form 1 (N) for that school is sent to you from the 
Department.—I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient ser- 
vant, G. W. KEKEwICcH. 























THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





HOW TO TEACH MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY AS A 
‘*‘SPECIFIC SUBJECT.” 


By B. Experkin, Model School, Westminster Training College. 
FIRST YEAR’S COURSE. 
MAGNETISM-—Lesson 12. 

The Dipping Needle. 


Apparatus.—Similar to that of Lesson 11. Half an ee knitting needle, two glasses or bottles, two sewing ‘needles 
and small cork. 














zontal position. 


Matter and Truths Taught. Methods of Teaching. Diagrams as Illustrations. 
ced se | 
dn, ~ 
o>, SRD LEOPTERE, | 1. The magnetised needle used in Lesson 11 s s N 
may be enphiped for this experiment. - s 
nf on s_\s 
(a) A magnetised sewing needle, when held | (a) Hold the needle by a length of silk or Is : N| 
centrally over a bar magnet, assumes a hori- | cotton over the centre of magnet (Fig. 1). . 

| 


| Fie, 1. 
| 








(b) If the needle be moved slowly towards (b) Now move it in stages towards N. | 
the N. pole of the magnet, the end of the | pole, and allow scholars to note the angle at | N S N |S 
needle nearest that pole dips down more and | which it is inclined to the magnet at dif- P aoe. P 
more until, when held over the N. pole, it | ferent points (Fig. 1). Pe alt att ee 
takes up a vertical position. | . N | 
ad 


Needles must dip. 











(c) The same action takes place if the} (c) Repeat the experiment, returning Fie, 2. 
needle be moved towards S. pole, only that | needle to centre of magnet and moving it 
the opposite end of the needle is drawn | towards 8. pole (Fig. 1). 
downwards. 
| 
panmeeiibea _ | : 
Unmagnetised 


II. Explanation of these Phenomena. 2 


(a) The force between two poles varies| (a) Recapitulation of former knowledge. ld 
N 


with the distance between them. 








Magnetised needle. 
(b) When held centrally, the distances be- (b) The distances of the attracting and | Fi. 8. 

tween poles repelling and attracting both | repelling poles may be noted, and a com- 

ends of the needle are such as to cause an | parison of these four forces made. 

exact balance of the needle. 


(c) Any movement towards either pole (c) This may be shown with the aid of the 


destroys this balance, and consequently the | diagram (Fig. 2). age 
needle dips towards the nearest pole. aa 














| Fig, 4. 
Ill. An Extemporised Dip Needle. | § ~~ 
1. (a) A knitting needle is balanced by! 1. File a nick round centre of a knitting Sat 
suspension from its centre. |needle. Suspend by cotton or silk. It ~ 
| must exactiy balance. Without nearing pe N 
(6) The same needle is then magnetised, | the cord, magnetise the knitting needle anc rae 





when it appears to be heavier at the end | hold it up again. It will then swing round 
which points N. It no longer balances. towards x pole and dip in that direction 
(Fig. 3). | Fio. 5. 
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Matter and Truths Taught. 


2. Another form of improvised dip needle | 
consists of 


a) An wunmagnetised knitting needle 
pushed through a cork. 


h) Two sewing needles are inserted in the 
cork at right angles to the knitting needle. 


) These are supported on two glasses, 
and the exact balance is found. 


(@) The knitting needle is then magnetised 
by ‘‘double touch,” without removing it 
from the cork, for if once removed it would 
Le difticult to replace it in exactly the same 
postition, 


(¢) When placed in the magnetic meridian 
the balance is again seen to be destroyed. 
It dips towards the N. pole. 


IV. Lvplanation of the Phenomena, 


1. The earth acts in all respects as a 
magnet, 


2. A N.-seeking pole in N. Hemisphere is 
always pulled towards N. pole, and a 8. 
ecking pole towards 8. pole in S. Hemi 
sphere, 


8. If the needle be free to move horizon 
tally, the earth pulls it into a magnetic 
meridian; but if made free to move vertically, 
then 


a) It would take up a horizontal position 
at the equator, 


(b) It would dip towards the N. in N, 
Hemisphere, and towards the 8, in 8S. Hemi 
sphere 


(c) The amount of dip depends on its 
distance from the N. or S. pole of the earth. 


THE PRINCIPLES AND 
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| justment of the knitting needle in the cork 


MAGNETISM-—Lesson 12.—(Continved.) 





Methods of Teaching. | Diagrams as Illustrations. 








2. (a) Take small cork and push knitting | 
needle through centre. 


(b) Insert the two small sewing needles as 
shown in Fig. 4. 








(c) The balance is found by careful ad- 


(Fig. 4). 


(¢d) Take two bar magnets, place N. pole 
of one and 8. pole of the other on the knit- / 
ting needle on opposite sides of the cork, 
draw them along to the ends of the knitting | 
needle. i..>cat the movement four or five 
times. 


(©) The magnetic meridian is found by the 
magnetic needle. The dip is shown in Fig. 5. Fio. 6 


1. This was explained in Lesson 11. 


2. Reference to experiment (Figs. 1-3) 
and the toy mill will make this quite plain. 


3. To show these two points, lay mill on 
its back to illustrate horizontal motion (as 
in Lesson 11, Figs. 5 and 7), and set it up- —— 
right for vertical motion (Fig. 7). ci 





(a), (»), (c) These phenomena may also be 
shown by reference to the toy mill (Figs. 
6, 7, 8), as well as by the experiment (see 
Fig. 1). 5 
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alone. But it is a mistake to confine this map to one set of 


PRACTICE physical features—mountains alone, or rivers alone. These 


OF CLASS TEACHING different sets-of features should always be shown conjointly, 


GEOGRAPHY.— (Conti 
Maps. 


Tue kind of maps to be used is a matte 


related as they are to one another. For political divisions 

and towns a different map should be used, giving prominence 

nued.) to the political facts to be taught, and showing only the 
towns and divisions which are to be taught. No un- 

meaning or unexplained feature of any kind should be 

r of great import- on the teaching map. It should be a representation of 


ance. It has been well said that in order to leave a clear what is taught about the topography of the country ; no 
impression on the memory a map should look empty. The more, and no less. 


maps hitherto used in schools have been too much of the 
‘ teaching purposes 


nature of reference or library nuatps. For 


In cases where the teacher is forced to use the ordinary 
crowded wall-maps, a liberal use of bold markings in coloured 


something much simpler, more distinct, and empty-looking inks will help to show the features to which he wishes his 
will be found more serviceable. For teaching the — class to attend—a course especially necessary with respect to 
features, a map should be used which presents these features towns. 











THE 


The presence of the uswal boldly-printed names which. 
are found on most maps.is a great hindrance to their use- 
fulness. In using such maps with a class, the teacher can 
never tell whether the features are found out by the pupils 
from their relative position or by their names, though he 
may reasonably conclude that while the name. is so con- 
veniently prominent the pupils will seek no other means of 
identifying the place.. Maps without names are coming 
more into use; but many of them have by far too many 
towns, etc., marked, so that even the teacher himself may 
be excused for failing to recognise which of half a dozen dots 
in a given district represents the one town which he has 
mentioned to his class as important. In this case he should 
put a bold red circle round the towns he has referred to in 
his lesson, and neglect all the other dots. 

The power of drawing sketch-maps to illustrate the 
lesson of the day is invaluable, and should be acquired by. 
every teacher. But these rough sketches must be accurate 
so far as they go. Many teachers are too careless on this 
point. It is a good plan for the young teacher to have a 
small map in his hand to draw from, in order that he may 
not make blunders, and this simple plan will obviate the 
necessity of loading the memory with a multitude of pro- 
portions and details of outline ; for it must be remembered 
that many good teachers find it absolutely impossible to 
remember the shape of a. district with such accuracy as to 
draw it correctly from memory. Of course, it is best to draw 
from memory if possible, but accuracy is more important 
for teaching purposes than the mere mode of drawing the 
sketch. 

The habit of using blackboards or slate-surface maps, 
with the outlines permanently traced, so as to be gone 
over with chalk as required, is good so far as it goes. But it 
restricts the teacher to always drawing any given part of the 
map on the same scale, and on the same particular part of 
the board. It is better for the class to have the scale varied 
occasionally, and to have the district under study presented 
as a complete map for the time. while its relations to other 
districts are shown by sketches of larger portions on a 
smaller scale, or by the class map. 

The scholars should also be in possession of good dis- 
tinct maps, either in small atlases, or in their geographical 
text-book, and should have frequent practice in drawing 
portions of these on slate or on paper, to show the points 
mentioned in a given lesson. This exercise should precede 
the drawing of memory maps. 

The drawing of memory maps is the most exacting test 
of the pupil’s memory of topography. This drawing should 
be taught, not merely practised as an exercise in drawing. 
The proportions of the country should be studied, the exact 
pea of stretches of coast-line, rivers, and mountains, the 
relative positions and relative distances of important towns, 
and the like, so that the pupil can draw the map on any 
desired scale. Frequently this exercise seems to be per- 
formed as a mere drawing lesson, and pupils have been found 
who could draw a country with satisfactory accuracy of 
form, and yet could not name correctly the rivers and other 
features whose position they had indicated quite accurately. 


Industrial Maps. 


Industrial maps are of much service in intelligent teaching. 
The position of coal-fields, of leading industries, so far as 
they are represented in special districts, of main railway 
lines, and of steamship routes, can all be shown on maps, 
and are by this means learned in their relation to the country 
as a whole. This gives a much more intelligent view of the 
industrial facts regarding a country than the mere learning 


of lists of names. 
Statistical Charts. 


Statistical charts are also of importance. If they cannot 
be obtained otherwise, the teacher must construct them for 
himself. Statistical tables, giving actual numbers, are of 
little or no use for class teaching. The important facts must 
be shown by the “graphic method.” Instead of giving the 
actual population, say, of a series of important towns, squares 
should - be drawn representing these towns, the size of 
these squares being in proportion to the actual numbers. 
So with such facts as the relative importance of our various 
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imports, exports, or industries. Squares, or bold thick lines 

rallel to each other, should be drawn, their area or length 

ing in proportion to the value of the imports, etc., in 
round numbers, such as millions of pounds. This is the only 
method of showing at a glance the relative importance of 
these various imports, ond the method gives a much more 
intelligent and memorable knowledge of the facts than 
abstract numbers can do. 


Illustrations. 


The illustrations which may be used, and which should be 
used all through the school course, are only limited by the 
ingenuity and skill of the teacher and the resources or 
liberality of the managers. Pictures and photographs are 
now easily obtainable, which may serve to give graphic ideas 
of distant scenes and places. The school museum will 
yield specimens to illustrate manufactures. Curios from 
distant lands ars often found in such museums, contributed 
by. former pupils, or by those who have friends in foreign 
countries ; and these will serve to awaken interest in those 
places, even if they do not throw much light on their charaec- 
teristics. The class excursion has little or no place in the 
teaching of geography in this country, but in many other 
countries it is found one of the most valuable means of 
showing what geography really means. The optical lan- 
tern is coming into more general use in well-equipped 
schools, and this forms one of the best means of shoving 
pictures and photographs to a large class. In schools where 
such a lantern has been provided, it is found that the in- 
terest, and consequently the intelligence, shown in the 
geography lessons have been much stimulated. The chil- 
dren enjoy a “magic-lantern” so much that they do not 
realise the fact that they are being instructed. And it is a 
fact, in accordance with well-known psychological laws, that 
a picture shown by this means, where the actual picture is 
the only thing at the time present to sight, makes a clearer 
impression on the memory than the ordinary wall-picture 
which is in more common use. The cheapness with which 
lantern-slides can be purchased or hired, or even made by 
the ingenious teacher, seems to give promise of this kind of 
illustration becoming more and more generally used. 

Short newspaper extracts and magazine articles may 
be used with profit in senior classes in many schools, and 
the ordinary “shipping intelligence” column of a daily 

yaper forms a convenient means, both of testing the general 
Cnowtedies of a class, and of suggesting important practical 
lessons to the teacher. 

The class reading book generally contains many stories 
or descriptive lessons which can also be related to the geog- 
raphy lessons, and all such lessons should be made use of as 
illustrations of this subject. 

There is no subject, in fact, which may be illustrated from 
so many different sides as geography, and there is none 
which should awaken so made interest in the pupils. For if 
our definition is correct—that geography means a study of 
the earth as our dwelling-place, and of those who dwell on 
it—there is hardly any fact to be met with which has rot a 
more or less direct connection with the subject. 


Sot Pete 
OUR NEWSPAPER NOTEBOOK. 


THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS. 


Tue exact number of the Philippine Islands is largely a 
matter of conjecture, but, counting even uninhabitable rocks, 
there are not mere than 1,200, of which the largest are 
Luzon (41,000 square miles) and Mindanao (37,500 square 
niles). 

The islands were discovered in 1521 by Magellan, a 
Portuguese serving under Charles the First of Spain, who 
in April of that year was killed in a skirmish with the 
natives of one of the smaller islands. By 1570 the islands 
were looked upon as a 2 and, except for 
intermittent quarrels with the Portuguese and the Dutch, 
remained so for nearly two centuries. 

In 1762 England was at war with France and Spain, and 
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a British expedition under Colonel Draper sailed from 
Madras, and landed at Manila Bay on September 23, before 
the inhabitants were aware of the outbreak of hostilities 
between the two countries. A few days sufficed to compel 
the capitulation of Manila, and the whole of the islands 
were ceded to Britain. In consideration that the capital 
was not given up to pillage, Draper demanded $4,000,000 
as indemnity. One-fourth of this amount was paid, but the 
remaining $3,000,000 is still owing by the Spanish Govern- 
ment: whether this is an asset ever likely to be realised by 
the British is very open to doubt. 

The next year the Philippines were ceded back to Spain, 
and, except for frequent insurrections during the last 
hundred years, the islands occupied no great share of public 
attention until 1896. 

The natives are distinctly Malay in features—prominent 
cheek-bones, large, bright eyes, flat noses, low stature, and 
copper-coloured. A large proportion of the ee 
however, especially in Luzon, are mestizos or half-breeds, the 
issue of unions between European and Chinese men and 
native women. The Filipino is superstitious, credulous, and 
an inveterate gambler ; Me is lazy, and addicted to thieving, 
but is sober and cleanly ; while extremely cruel to a foe, he 
is kind to his children: altogether he is a strange combina- 








tion of vices and virtues, but his aversion to subjection alone 
is quite sufficient to bring him into continual disagreement 
with those who seek to possess the islands. 

In 1896 Aguinaldo the Philippine arose to redress the 
wrongs of his countrymen, and to cast off the hateful yoke 
of the tyrannous Spaniard. The matters in dispute chiefly 
resolved themselves into questions concerning excessive 
taxation, forced labour, and the extortion of officials ; and 
there is no doubt the Filipinos had grave cause for complaint. 
Aguinaldo has already made an indelible mark on the history 
of his country, and he is still an important factor in the 
politics of the islands. 

Aguinaldo’s parentage is shrouded in obscurity, but it is 
certain that at ~ years of age he was houseboy to a Jesuit 
priest in Cavite. He received an education far superior to 
that usually accorded the youth of Luzon, and when fourteen 


or fifteen years of age, he was studying in the medical de- 
partment of the Pontifical University of Manila. 

Troubles with the authorities in 1888 rendered a visit to 
Hong-Kong a matter of expediency, and here he gained a 
wide knowledge of military and naval matters. 

In 1896 the Spaniards quickly realised that the insurrec- 
tion was more serious than its predecessors, and in August 
they proclaimed martial law ; 169 insurgents were seized 
and cast into a small dungeon, in which by morning 54 
had succumbed to the foul air. In the next month 13 
more were bound, and, standing in a row, were shot down 
from behind by squads of soldiers. During the enactment 
of this tragedy ladies promenaded about, and a band dis- 
coursed lively airs. It is scarcely credible that a European 
yower could descend to such tactics, but Captain Young- 
Soshend vouches for the fact, and in his recent book produces 
a photograph of the actual scene. 

The Spaniards, finding they could not suppress Aguinaldo, 
came to terms with him. In December 1897 he was paid 
$800,000 to remove to Hong-Kong with his closer associates, 
and a still larger sum was divided among the smaller leaders 
and Spanish officials. 

In the early part of 1898 affairs were again in a state of 
ferment, but events took an unexpected turn when the 
United States declared war against Spain. On May 1 
Admiral Dewey appeared in Manila Bay, and totally de- 
stroyed the Spanish fleet off Cavite. Immediately after 
Dewey’s victory Aguinaldo returned, and organised an in- 
surrection on a larger scale than ever. He rendered the 
Americans yeoman service in carrying out details of the 
war which would have occupied months, and in all proba- 
bility cost thousands of lives by disease and privation. 

But the Filipinos showed as little liking for the rule of 
the Americans as for that of the Spaniards. Aguinaldo was 
allowed to declare himself President of the Philippine Re- 
public, a poll-tax was levied, officers of state were elected, 
and a national congress called. Since then there has been 
open warfare between the Americans and the Filipinos, and 
though the former paid Spain £5,000,000 for the islands, 
they do not yet by any means really possess them, and, in 
any case, the Philippines for some years are likely to prove 
a costly investment. At the time of writing it is calculated 
an army of 100,000 men is necessary to subjugate the Fili- 
pinos ; but the unhealthy season is at hand the American 
volunteers are complaining that they enlisted in the cause 
of Cuba only, and a large section of the American people 
question the advisability of retaining the islands. 

The population of the Philippines is estimated to be about 
8,000,000 ; there are quite eighty different tribes, each 
possessing marked characteristics, in language and appear- 
ance at least. The climate differs per sow rh in different 
portions of the group, but records of temperature are kept 
only at Manila. The thermometer seldom rises above 100° 
in the shade, nor does it fall below 60°. No month in the 
year escapes as high as 91°. The mean monthly temperature 
of January is 77, rising to 84° in May, then decreasing 
steadily again to 77° in December. 

Typhoons do almost incredible damage. “ Huge trees are 
uprooted, houses are unroofed or carried away bodily, and 
the stanchest ship is in deadly peril if it cannot keep clear 
of the terrible cross seas at the vortex of the storm. It is 
not unusual to see the ribs of a sailing vessel bleaching far 
inland in some paddy-field. The terrible wind of a typhoon 
has combined with an incoming tide to heap the waters up 
on the shore, and the vessel has been stranded where no one 
would believe the sea could ever have reached.” 

The soil is exceedingly fertile, and yields crops year after 
year without artificial fertilisation. The native, however, 
works at considerable disadvantage. He clears away trees, 
and cultivates a patch of ground. In due course a tall, rank 
grass, called cogon, will invade his clearing ; and so strong 
growing is this pest that, with the poor tools at his com- 
mand, the native abandons his plantations, and commences 
again somewhere else. 

The chief productions are sugar, hemp, tobacco, rice, coffee, 
maize, cacao, cocoa-nuts, bananas, etc. At present there is 
little or no incentive to native labour, but under capable 
government the islands will become exceedingly prosperous. 
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THE INSPECTOR’S NOTEBOOK. 


BY AN INSPECTOR OF SCHOOLS. 


Composition a part ) WE have now to deal with the composi- 
of the English tion section of the subject Writing. 
Course. j Although treating our subjects in a 
more or less isolated fashion, we must not forget the per- 
spective of the whole curriculum. For instance, I never 
like to disconnect composition from the general subject, 
English, in its more comprehensive meaning. Indeed, in 
our primary schools we are too fond of dissetting our 
branches of learning. Composition then, though classified 
departmentally as writing, is in reality a part of the English 
course. It is so thought of in all secondary schools. ‘This 
being so, we must first of all make up our minds that our 
scholars will never write good composition without some 
fundamental instruction in grammar. And yet we actually 
find schools where no grammar is taught. Surely some 
might be taken—sufficient to aid the composition—even 
though no grant is payable, two other class subjects being 
taught. We must link the subjects more, and so economise 
time and labour. You have your thirty-five minutes’ recita- 
tion lesson going on all the year round. This subject and 
composition should be grouped with grammar, and called 
English, ; 
* * * * . * 


Teach Composition Cage per se, aeeeeeng to the Code, 

throughout. only affects Standards V., VI., and 
VIL, unless you are substituting composition for dictation 
in Standards IT., ITI., and IV. 

This course is not yet popular. I strongly advise its 
adoption. Last month I gave my reasons for clipping down 
the dictation time. I would not blackball dictation. Retain 
one lesson per week. The rest of the time usually given 
to that ante-84 B sine gud non should be spent in teaching 
composition, oral and written. Begin at the bottom and let 
the children do plenty of written work. We shall then have 
some interesting pieces of original literature in the higher 
standards. 

+ * * * + + 


A few Hints for teaching | Make use of your object lessons in 
StandardsL,IL,and Ill; Standards L., Il, and III. After 
a lesson has been given on the cat, say, your class should 


write a short theme on that animal. Then they might write — 


about the things connected with their own homes. Of 
course the subjects must always be familiar and simple. 
This method I prefer to filling in blank spaces in abstract 
sentences, and even to the sentence formation done in the 
word-building lesson. But the latter practice is useful, and 
may be used for variety. In Standards IV., V., VI., and 
VIL. the themes will be of a more advanced type. I should 
not confine Standards IV. and V. to the reproduction of 
stories as given for Standard V. in the Code. It is a great 
mistake, and tends to mechanical and unintelligent work. 
Make use of the class and other subjects, and let the lessons 
in geography and elementary science be reproduced. 

Combine this subject with the class subject English. 
Lessons in such things as punctuation and sentence-forma- 
tion may be included. For the higher standards it is a very 
good exercise to write a piece of ordinary prose on the board 
with the stops and capitals omitted, pA ask the class to 
write it in their books correctly. 


* * * * * * 


Graded and familiar ) Even where the subject is taken @ la 
Subjects should Code, the topics selected for themes 
be chosen. are often open to much criticism. 
Miscellaneous ungraduated lists are compiled at the be- 
ginning of the year, and these are taken seriatim and gone 
over three or four times. Care must be taken in selecting 
the subjects. The object of the lesson should be borne in 
mind—namely, to teach the scholars to write the English 
language correctly. Often too much of the time is taken 
up in doling out information to the scholars. In poor 
localities the subjects should be simple, and such as the 
children will have some information upon. If you ‘take 


abstruse subjects, and have to tell the scholars all about 
them before they start, you will be sure to have stereotyped 
essays. It appears to me that the teacher should so arrange 
that the child’s mind is concentrated upon the mode of 
arranging his thoughts. The scholar must therefore neces- 
sarily be well up in his subject before commencing. 

In schools attended by better-class children who can gain 
access to books, announce the subject a day or two before- 
hand, with a request that the scholars shall try to read up 
or find out otherwise some facts relating to it. If you think 
books are inaccessible, choose a subject about which informa- 
tion can be gained at first hand. For instance, tell your 
class on Friday to observe very carefully a hen before 
Monday morning, when you will expect them to be able 
to write something about that bird. Again, put an object 
in front of a class of children, and tell them to examine it 
carefully and write down a description thereof. 

. - . * * * 


Abstract Subjects and ) In the highest standards fairly difti- 
Letter-Writing. cult subjects may be taken if the 
composition course has been adopted throughout. Plenty 
of attention should here be devoted to letter-writing and 
simple commercial practices. The art of letter-writing is, 
indeed, invaluable, and should receive much time. Letters 
should ultimately be written on ordinary notepaper and placed 
in envelopes, which should be addressed. Occasionally the 
whole class might be encouraged to write to the teacher, 
and post the letters in the ordinary way. The teacher 
should keep a book in which to note down all the general 
errors in spelling and composition. Gradually it will be 
found possible to collect a vocabulary sufficient for the 
ordinary scholar. Such words should receive special atten- 
tion, even to the exclusion of less common words which are 
not likely to be used by them. Model letters should be 
written on the blackboard by the teacher occasionally. 

The children should be taught the correct ways of heading, 
commencing, and closing letters. The various ways of ending 
letters should be taken, and practice given in selecting the 
one most fitting to particular occasions. 


* * * * * * 


What an experienced ) I will conclude my remarks on this 
E.MLI. thinks. subject by quoting the opinions ex- 
pressed in the most recent Bluebook :— 


**The teaching of composition should begin in the infant 
school to this extent, that the children there should give their 
answers in complete sentences. In the senior school this excel- 
lent practice should be continued at all times. During the 
‘writing’ lesson the character of the exercises may be usefully 
varied. Sometimes the scholars may work examples from some 
well-arranged published series of exercises ; sometimes common 
words well within the children’s exercises, all illustrative of 
some one spelling rule, may be placed on the blackboard, and the 
children may put them orally into sentences, to be written by 
the teacher and transcribed by the class. Or, again, some simple 
object, such as a bell, may be placed before the class, and the 
sentences composed by the children about it may be treated in 
the same way. But in all cases it is absolutely essential that 
the children should not only make the sentences, nor even con- 
tent themselves with seeing them written, but write them with 
their own hand, for it is with the correct aspect of the word as 
panes in his own handwriting that each scholar’s eye should 
»e trained to become familiar. 

‘* The schemes of composition teaching set out in the syllabuses 
are, as a rule, sadly wanting in step-by-step development, and 
consist mainly of a mere list of subjects for haphazard practice. 
Composition is approached from the side of matter, not method ; 
and the laws which hold good whatever the subject may be are 
either wholly neglected or casually and unsystematically touched. 
The practice, too, of reading to the children a story to be repro- 
duced by them supplies them with the composition ready made, 
and makes no appeal except to their memories. Far better is it 
to place on the blackboard the mere skeleton of a story or the 
headings of a subject and leave the children to com the sen- 
tences themselves, with gradually-diminishing assistance from 
the teacher.” 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

B.C.—Yes; you may receive marks for Physiography (Ad- 
vanced II.) if obtained in 1899. The fact that you passed before 
does not affect the question at all. 
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J.W.C.—I strongly advise you to remain where you are until 
you have passed the Queen's Scholarship Examination. If you 
tind it really too uncomfortable, ask. your managers to cancel the 
indentures, and get transferred to another school. 


R.C.—I am much obliged to you for your letter re the advan- 
tages of vertical handwriting, and am prepared to give due weight 
to the testimony you adduce. In my notes, however, I say, ‘* It 
matters little what the style is so long as the handwriting is 
good.” I gave the opinions of a Chief Inspector upon the evils of 
the vertical style, and did not treat the question summarily. It is 
because that style is so easy to acquire, and lends itself so easily 
to illegibility and scrawling, that | personally object to it. 


~ edhe 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN THE 
PRINCIPLES OF GRAMMAR. 


BY JOHN R. TIMSON, B.A., 
Head- Master, Board Schools, Royston, Barnaley. 
LESSON IX. 
FORMATION OF SENTENCES. 

You cannot learn to speak correctly by simply hearing others 
speak, but you must try to build up sentences of your own. You 
must first of all observe things, note their qualities and actions, 
and then state the result of your observation in sentences. You 
thus proceed “from things to words.” A good way to do this 
will be by questions and answers, as in a catechism. We will 
ask ourselves the questions, and then supply the answers. 


Y. What do I see, hear, feel, taste, or smell ? 
A. I see a boy, I hear a noise, I feel the pen. 

Let us first consider the boy. Of what kind is he? 

The boy is white. 

What does the word ‘‘ white” indicate ? 

The colour of the boy. 

What is colour? 

It is a quality. 

What is a quality? 

That in anything by which we know it. 

What are the principal nome 

Size, shape, colour, number, nature. 

What does the word ‘‘ quality” mean ? 

It means ‘‘ of what kind.” 

What class of words indicates qualities in things? 

Adjectives. 

Give examples. 

The butter is sweet. The dog is black. 

What do we say the adjective ‘‘ sweet” does ? 

** Sweet” qualities ‘* butter.” 

What do you mean by “‘ qualifies” ? 

Qualifies means *‘ states a quality.” 

What does the word “ adjective” mean ? 

It means ‘‘ joined to” (a noun or pronoun). 

How is an adjective joined to a noun? 

By its meaning. The quality is joined to the a 
itself, hence the word indicating the quality is saic 
to be attached to the word naming the thing. 

What does ‘‘is” mean when you say, ‘‘ The butter is 
sweet”? 

‘**Is” means ‘‘I say” or ‘I assert,” and indicates that 
I make a declaration. 

Who is meant by “1”? 

** 1” means the speaker, 

What part of speech is ‘* is” ? 

‘*Is” is a verb. 

What is a verb? 

A verb is a word used to make an assertion. 

What do these words form; ‘* The horse is strong” ? 

They form a sentence. 

Why? 

Because it is an assertion or statement about something. 

What must there be in every sentence ? 

There must be a verb. 

In, what other ways.can a sentence be made, besides ‘* is,” 
with a noun and an adjective ’ 

With a noun and a noun—as, ** The man is a tailor ;” 
with a pronoun and a noun—as, ‘‘ He is the man ;” 


with a noun and an adverb—as, ‘‘ The boy is here.” 


What class of words generally expresses action ? 
Ver ba. 


PRACTICAL 





TEACHER. 


Why are they verbs ? 

Because they not only indicate action, but also that the 
speaker asserts the action concerning something. 

Give an example. 

The boy runs. 

Tell me how he runs. 

The boy runs fast. 

What part of speech is ‘‘ fast” ? 

‘* Fast” is an adverb. 

What does the word ‘‘ adverb” mean ? 

It means ‘‘ added to a verb.” 


We should now practise making assertions about things—that 
is, forming sentences or statements in various ways :— 
1. With “is,” with nouns, pronouns, adjectives, and adverbs. 
2. With verbs. 


We must observe first, and then make statements of what we 
observe. We thus learn to build up our language ourselves. In 
our next year’s course of lessons we shall take sentences already 
made and break them up into parts, to learn the way in which 
the best writers build up language. 

The first course is to consider things, actions, and qualities, 
and then to state them in‘words. 

The second course is to consider language, and from it to know 
the things, actions, and qualities meant. 

Words and things must be carefully kept distinct. A little 
further conversation will show, how to do this. 


Make up a sentence with an adjective, a noun, and a 
verb. 

The black dog,runs. 

What is a dog itself? 

A dog is an animal. 

What is the word ‘‘ dog” ? 

It is a noun, the name of an animal. 

What is the word ‘ black” ? 

**Black” is an adjective, indicating the colour of the 
dog. 

If adjective means ‘‘ joined to,” in what does the con- 
nection consist ? 

The colour, black, is in the dog itself, and so the word 
**black ” is connected with the word ‘‘ dog.” 

Must the adjective always be next to the noun? 

Not always, as in the sentence, ‘‘ The dog is black.” 

Do you mean the word ‘‘ dog” is black ? 

No, the animal itself is black ; the word ‘‘ dog” is only 
a sound or a sign. 

Then what is it that is spoken about—the animal or the 
word ? 

The real animal. 

What do we call that of which an assertion is made ? 

The subject of the sentence. 

Is the ‘‘ word” the subject ? 

No, but the thing itself, indicated by its name. 

What is the meaning of the word ‘‘ subject ” ? 

It means “ lying under.” 

What does the subject lie under ? 

It is under its name. 


True, words are transparencies through which we discover 
ay As we look through a microscope or a telescope to see 
an object beyond, so we examine words to discover things. 

The subject lies under its name and the assertion made of it, 
just as the wing of a fly lies under the microscope and the obser- 
vation of the eye. Words must not be confused with things. 
We should always think of the meaning of the words we use. 

We must govern or control our language. Plato, one of the 
wisest men_of old, said, ‘If we do not govern words, they will 
govern us.” 

Knowledge must be obtained in the first place; then we may 
practise putting knowledge into language. 


MEMORY NOTES. 


In every sentence the speaker makes an assertion by means of 
a verb. 

That about which he speaks is called the subject. 

The subject is the thing ttse//, not the name of the thing which 
is — about. 

Things must be clearly distinguished from their names. 

Adjectives are not qualities, but words indicating qualities in 
things. 

A verb is a word indicating an assertion. The assertion is the 
‘*T say” or ‘* I declare” meant by the speaker. 

Most verbs also express action. 
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OUR PUPIL TEACHERS’ AND 
SCHOLARSHIP COURSE. 


BY ARTHUR T. FLUX, 


Head-Master of the Belvedere Pupil Teachers’ Centre, First on 
Scholarship List, Author of ‘‘ Scholarship School Management.” 


SPRING EXAMINATION, 1900. 
Fourth Month—July. 


1. READING AND ReEcrraTron. 

Continue oral practice in these subjects. Aim at something 

more than mere repetition of words. 
2. ENGLISH. 

Candidates.— Marmion, Canto vi., lines 231 to 350. 

First Year.—The Traveller, lines 99 to 144, with 20 roots and 
meanings per week, and derivation of all important words in the 
passage set. 

Second Year.—Julius Cwsar, from Act ii., Scene 1, to 


“* Dear my lord, 
Make me acquainted wth your cause of grief.” 


All notes, meanings of allusions, derivations, etc., must be 
learnt as the monthly portion is taken. 


Notes.—(a) ‘‘ Marmion.” 
Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 234. Scarce = scarcely = Adv. The use of the Adjectival for the Ad- 

verbial form is an instance of poetical licence. 

Why. This word is really an Adverbial Conjunction, joining the 
preceding to an elliptical noun sentence following—that is, “1 
scarce knew—why—it brought on a village tale.” 

241. Hand to hand. An Adverbial Phrase. In parsing the first ‘‘ hand” 
it must be taken as Adverbial Object. 

250. Even. Adv. of Emphasis, mod. the phrase “from the grave.” 

257. T'ell—that is, to tell. Verb in Infinitive Mood, gov. by jeard. 

262. To teach. Infinitive of Purpose, mod. played. . 

266. Late—that is, lately. See 1. 234. 

267. Of old, An Adverbial Phrase ; or read, Of old time. 

269. Eve. Adverbial Object of time. 

Note the double object after the Factitive Verb dub, 

272. Read, And which forced Harry Hotspur to yield. “To yicll” is 
part of the object. 

276. For = Conjunction. 

277. But = except. A Preposition, gov. armour, chargers, women, 

priests, and men, 

283. Read, “ Then I, being once more a belted knight, seek,” etc. 

285. Meet. Present Tense used for the Future. 

286. To guide thee there. Direct Obj. of means. 

288. Else = otherwise. Adverb, mod. would take. 

289. J'o = also. Adverb, mod. will give. 

290. De Wilton. Indirect Object. Justice, Direct Object. 

201. Far. Adv. of Degree, mod. meeter. 

Read, ‘‘ J am far meeter ;” “‘ My limbs are firmer,” etc. 

293. Once more. The sentence not being concluded, these words can- 
not be parsed fully. Both are Adverbs, mod. some verb not 
expressed, 

20%. Again. Adv. of Repetition. 

295. Supply must we 

299. Shepherd and thou and I, Nominatives Absolute. 

Toaid. An Infinitive Mood attributive to /. 
301. Brow. Nominative of Exclamation ; not part of a sentence, 
Too, Adv. of Degree, mod. well. 

302. Even. Adj. of Emphasis, lim. Clare. 

394. Go. Infinitive Mood, forming part of the Object. 

306. Note that weep is here used transitively. 

307. Read, ‘*Clare can feel Red Earl Gilbert's spirit, and can weep,” etc. 

311. Night. Adverbial Object. 

316. Chief = chiefly. Adv. mod. fall. 

319. Read, *‘ Much need was there.” 

320. Veterans. Nom. to were there. 

324. Read, ‘ The chapel’s fair carving.” 

326. Chequering. Imperfect Trans. Participle, qual. bishop. 

328. Lord. In app. with bishop 

331. But = only. Adv. of Degree, mod. little, 

332. Supply he was at commencement of line. 

That....page. Adv. Sentence of Reason to pleased. 

334. Them. Comparative Conj. joining two Adv. Sentences, 

337. Read, ‘* His gown and hood being doffed.” A Nom. Abs. Phrase. 

342. Of yore. Adv. Phrase. 

343. To shred limbs. Object of wont, 


(b) “Tur TRAVELLER.” 
General Paraphrase (continued). 


Line 99. But let us proceed to test these general truths by applying them 
to the various countries within our view. Forgetting, for the time being, my 
own particular and private sorrows, I will ponder over the various blessings 
and joys which are the lot of the people in the lands lying beneath me, with 
whom I am familiar, though I am at the present far removed, and of no more 
import than yonder shrub. 

Line 105. To the right of me stretches Italy, bathed in the summer sun- 
shine, presenting a scene of ideal beauty. The Apennines stretch into the dim 
blue distance, bearing on their one sides beautiiul woods, the monotony 
of whose colour is relieved by the gleaming columns and walls of some ruined 
temple. 

Line 111. If human happiness depended merely on the beauty and bounty 
o* nature, the people of Italy should be the happiest on earth. All the fruits 
which are to be found in other countries, whether growing on some sturdy 
tree or hanging from a trailing vine; all the flowers, both those that add 
beauty to tropical lands by their gorgeous colours, and those more modest 
blooms of cue climes, destitute of brilliance, yet, during their brief lives, 
compensating the loss with delicate perfumes, seem to regard Italy as their 
native home, and grow in wild profusion without requiring any care or atten- 
tion from the husbandman, while the soft and warm sea breezes carry the 
lovely odours in all directions over the land. 

Line 123. But the happiness to be derived from mere gratification of the 
senses is comparatively small, and this is all that the Italians know. Amidst 
the luxuriance of nature, man seems the only creature which deteriorates, 
His character is one of opposites. Though miserably poor, he squanders his 
little in needless luxuries; though cringing and submissive, he has a large 
amount of vanity ; though apparently grave and thoughtful, he is as frivolous 
as a child; though in earnest, yet he is never to be relied upon ; and even 
when he is confessing his sins to a priest, he is plotting some new villany. 

Line 131. The country is everywhere suffering from the evils produced by 

an excess of wealth in the past. It is but a few years ago that the land was 
in a flourishing state, and carried on commerce with all parts of the earth. 
Architects arose who built beautiful palaces and monuments; painters pro- 
duced pictures which rivalled nature itself in lustrous beauty ; and sculptors 
changed the shapeless blocks of marble from the hillside quarries into beauti- 
ful and lifelike forms. Then, by one of the sudden changes of fortune, pros- 
verity deserted the land for other countries, and soon nothing remained but 
ialf empty towns, and men with high sounding titles and distinguished lineage 
with neither money nor servants. Then, too late, the country found out that 
the former wealth and luxury was but a disease, which was eating out the 
very heart of the people. 


Notes on Parsing and Analysis. 


Line 99. Try. Infinitive Mood, gov. by let. 
101. For awhile. For = Prep. gov. while. While = an Abstract Noun. 
Cares. Nom. Absolute. 
103. Like. Adj. qual. me, gov. shrub in Obj. Case. 
"on. Distinguishing Adj. 

105. Far. Adv. of Degree, mod. “to the right.” 

106. Read, *‘ Bright as the summer is bright.” ‘‘ As....bright,” Adv. 
Sent. of Degree, mod. Bright. 

108. Supply some such word as rising—that is, woods rising over, etc. 

oods, Nom. Abs. 

109. Adv. Sent. to deck. 

Some. Demon. Adj. to temple: 

111. Adv. Sent. of Condition to were blest. 

113. Fruits, blooms (115), sweé?s (117), in app. with these (119). 

lls. But = only. Adv. of Degree. 

To die = Infinitive of Purpose, mod. b/ossom, 

122. To winnow. Infinitive of Purpose, mod. expand, 

123, Supply is after small, Alone, Adj, lim. sense, 

124. Read, “‘ Which the nation knows.” Adjectival Sentence to all. 

126. Growth. Nom. after seems, 

128. It will be necessary to supply subjects and predicates in analysis, 
thus :—He is luxurious, though he is poor; he is vain, though 
he is submissive, etc. 

130. Even. Ady. of Emphasis, mod. in penance, 

Anew. Adv. mod. planning. 
132. Departed. Perf. Part. qual. opulence, Not a Predicate. 
133. For. Mative Conjunction, 

Theirs. Nom. after waa, 

Date. Nom, Absolute. 

135. To rise. Direct Obj. of learnt, 

137. Even. Adj, of Emphasis, lim, Nature. 

139. Read, ‘Than the southern gale is unsteady.” Than = Comp. Conj. 

142. But = except. Prep. gov. towns and lords, 

143. Late. Adv. of Time, mod. found, 

144. This line is a noun sentence gov. by found in preceding line. 


* Jutius Casar.” Act it., Scene 1. 
Notes on Meaning, Analysis and Parsing. 


Line 1. What. Not a Pronoun; used as Interjection. 
3. How near it ie today. Noun Sent. in app. with ques, 
4. Were. Subjunctive Mood. That it were, ete. Noun Sentence gov. 
by woudd (Principal Verb). 

5. When, See Line 1. 

10. ‘The only way by which to save the state is by his death; and 
although personally I have no enmity towards him, yet I must 
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act for the good of all. He desires to be crowned as a king, and 
it is a question as to how far that would change his character. 
As the sun brings forth the adder which is a source of danger, so 
the sunshine of prosperity and power may develop some undesir- 
able traits in his character. The worst abuse of a powerful position 
is the stern exercise of authority without the leavening influence 
of merey and human kindness; and to confess the truth, I have 
never known Cwsar to be swayed by his feeling against the dictates 
of his reason. 

It ix a matter of common experience that the ambitious man, when 
starting on his career, is humble and considerate to all who can 
edvance his interests; but when he has attained the position 
aimed at, he looks down upon and despises those very men who 
have helped him to it. And possibly this may be the case with 
Cwsar; and so to prevent the possibility, we must prevent his 
rising to such a height above us. And therefore, since we cannot 
justly charge him with any wrong-doing in his present station, we 
must put the case thus—That if advanced to the position of king, 
he might be very dangerous ; and therefore we must treat him as 
we would a serpent’s egg, and kill him before he has chance to 
develop into a danger.” 

(YN. B.--This argument is very weak on Brutus’ part ; it is like sen- 
tencing a man to be hanged for fear that he might commit a 
murder.) 

11. To epurn. Infin. lim, cause, 

12. Read, * But we must spurn at him for the general cause. 

lv. To speak Ca»ar. Intin. Phrase, lim. 

2. That lowliness, etc. Noun Sentence in app. with it. 

56. “If Rome can be assisted by any act of mine, I will not be backward 
in doing it.” 

63. Note the meaning of this passage :— 

“The interval between the time when the first idea of a terrible act 

See itself and the time when that act is performed is like a 
1ideous dream or vision. The mind and the body are at variance 

the mind is advising the execution of the dead, the members of 
the body are revolting at the prospect of having to perform the 
awful task, and a man is then like a state suffering from civil war. 

Path. A Verb in Subjunctive Mood. 

Semblanee, Nom. Absolute. 

M4. Jteelf. Emphatic Pronoun. 

114. * No, we will take no oath: if the suffering of the people, our own 
convictions, and necessity of the time are not sufficient induce- 
ments to make us proceed with our plot, then it would be better 
for us to abandon all idea of curbing this tyranny and allow our- 
selves to be, one by one, ¥ to death by the tyrant. But since 
these motives are enough to make a coward brave, or even a 
woman to be bold and determined, surely they are sufficient for us ; 
and we do not need any further bond of union and mutual faith 
than the promise of a Roman gentleman. 

“It may be necessary to bind down with oaths priests, cowards, 
cravens, old feeble men, or such grovelling folk as seem to delight 
to being down-trodden; it may be safe to impose an oath on a 
scoundrel who is about to do a vile deed,—but we will not insult 
each other by supposing that it is possible for noble Romans such 
as we are to break a promise once given.” 

145. “I think it would be well to include him. His age, experience, and 
reputation will add weight to our course of conduct, and since we 
are young it would appear that we acted under his sage advice.” 

157. “He is a very clever schemer, and if he likes to utilise the oppor- 
tunities at his disposal, he certainly has the power to do us a great 
deal of damage.” (A piece of good advice, as subsequent events 
showed.) 

100. “ lL wish we could kill Cwsar’s ambition without damaging his body.” 

250. “I hoped it was but the result of a passing whim, such as every 
man gets now and then, If it could alter your appearance as 
much as it has your disposition, I really should not know you.” 


(.V. B.—Students must write for assistance in the case of those 
difficulties which they are sure to find, and which, for lack of 
space, cannot be taken in these columns.) 


” 
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Exsay Writing. 

Send up an essay occasionally for criticism. Regular and 
careful practice is most essential to success. 

Subjects for this month 

(a) The beauties of summer; (b) Your home enjoyments ; (c) 
Thrift; (¢) A railway station ; (¢) Clouds; (/) ‘* A rolling stone 
gathers no moss.” In dealing with a subject like the last, take 
the following arrangement of ideas : 

1. Literal meaning. Compare the moss-covered stone of the 
hillside, fixed and immovable, with the clean, worn, rounded 
pebble of the sea-shore, continually rolled about by the action of 
the sea. 

2. The wider meaning. That a roving disposition never ac- 
cumulates anything, but a settled and contented spirit does. 

3. Enlarge and enforce the meaning by applying the proverb 
to certain Instances ; 

(1) Money. It is the man who settles in one place and 
devotes himself to business who acquires a fortune, 
not ** the wanderer.” 

(2) Knowledge. The youth who dabbles in everything knows 


nothing. 
(3) Success. Steady and persevering application necessary, 
ete, 


3. History. 


Candidates.—Henry the Second to end of Henry the Third. 
Chief Points.—Henry the Second. Restoration of order. 
Quarrel with Becket. Constitutions of Clarendon. Scutage. 
Revolts and Scotch invasion. Conquest of Ireland. 

Richard I.—Richard’s share in the Crusade. What the 
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Crusades were: why they attained such a popularity. The 
Talisman supplies much interesting information on this point. 

dein. —Sekate Usurpation. Loss of Normandy. Quarrel with 
the Pope over the election of church dignitaries. Interdict and 
Excommunication: what they were, and how they differed. 
Why did the latter cow John when the former had no effect? 
Discontent of the barons; events leading up to the Charter. 
Note also how in this case the barons and common people were 
united as Englishmen. The chief provisions of the Magna 
Charta must be learnt. 

Henry I1I.—Provisions of Oxford. The Barons’ War. De 
Montfort’s Parliament. Note that De Montfort made an in- 
novation in inviting burgesses from the towns, and that this 
was the commencement of our House of Commons. 

First Year.—Henry the Second to Henry the Third. (See 
above. ) 

Second Year.—The Commonwealth. 

Chief Points.—1. Establishment of peace at home. 

House of Lords and Monarchy abolished. Executive 
Council of State formed. Various risings and disaffec- 
tions by men who expected anarchy atter the king’s 
execution crushed by Cromwell—for example, Levellers, 
Agitators. Troops ordered to Ireland. 

2. Reduction of Ireland.—Defeat of Ormonde, storming of 
Drogheda and Wexford, defeat of Rupert’s fleet, and defeat of 
Hugh O'Neill. Cromwell’s policy-——‘‘ cruel to be kind.” 

3. Reduction of Scotland.—Capture and execution of Montrose, 
landing of Prince Charles, Battle of Dunbar, Coronation of 
Charles, Battle of Worcester, completion of pacification by Gen- 
eral Monk. ‘ 

4. The Changes in Government. 

The Long Parliament—after ‘‘Pride’s Purge,” The Rump. 
England declared a Commonwealth, May 19, 1649. Parliament 
forcibly dissolved by Cromwell, April 20, 1653. Barebone’s 
Parliament, July 1653. Instrument of Government drawn up 
by Council of State. 

Parliament of 1654 dissolved in five months. Protector’s sole 
rule till Second Parliament, September 17, 1656. Humble 
Petition and Advice. Cromwell as Lord Protector. Dissolution, 
February 4, 1658. 

After Cromwell’s death a Short Parliament, dissolved in April 
1659. On 13th October the remains of the Long Parliament 
reinstated ; expelled 7th May. Committee of Safety till De- 
cember. Second restoration of the Long Parliament; dissolved, 
March 16, 1660. Convention Parliament met, April 14, 1660. 

5. Cromwell's Foreign Policy. Spirited, patriotic, and suc- 
cessful. 

(a) Holland. Navigation Act, 1651. War, 1652. Decisive 
victories of Blake. Peace concluded on advantageous 
terms. Flag to be saluted. Compensation paid. 

(b) Spain. Demands made for free trade to South America 
and freedom of merchants from Inquisition. Attacks on 
West Indies. Capture of Jamaica, 1655. Capture of 
a Spanish Plate Fleet, 1656. Capture of Plate Fleet 
in Santa Cruz, 1657. Capture of Dunkirk, 1658. 

(c) France. Alliance, 1654. Commercial Treaty, 1655, after 
liberty of worship had been granted to the Vaudois on 
Cromwell’s insistence. 

(d) Blake destroyed the Pirate Fleet of Tunis. 

6. Note the cause of the sudden change after Cromwell’s death— 
the usurpation of power by the army, and General Monk’s action. 


4. GroGRAPHY. 


Candidates. — England. Productions. Industries. Climate. 
The six northern and the east coast counties in detail. 
‘irst Year.—Germany, Switzerland, and Italy. 
Second Year.—Africa: British Possessions. 
Draw maps for each country. Analyse and tabulate in note- 
books, for committing to memory, all necessary facts. 


5. ARITHMETIC. 


Candidates.—Vulgar fractions. Definitions of various kinds. 
Addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division, with proofs 
of these operations by means of diagrams. 

First Year.—Sim fe proportion. Read up the theory carefully. 
Note the difference between ratio and proportion. ‘‘ Ratio is the 
relation one number bears to another with respect to magnitude.” 
Proportion is the equality of two ratios. For example, 3:5 isa 
ratio; As 3:5 :: 6: 10isa proportion. Ina proportion the pro- 
duct of the first and last terms (extremes) = the product of the 
second and third (means). Hence when three terms are given it 
is always possible to find the fourth. 

This must be clearly understood. Sums must be worked by pro- 
portion and method of unity. Note also that ratio only exists 
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between quantities of the same kind. Thus—<As 3 books : 6s. :: 
4 books : 8s. is incorrect; it should be, As 3 books : 4 books :: 
6s. : 8s. Neglect of this will frequently cause entirely wrong 
results. 

Second Year.—Simple and compound interest. These are 
only special cases of proportion. All simple interest problems 
must be worked by method of unity, and Nor by formula. 

Be quite sure you understand method to find (a) interest, (b) 
time, (c) rate, (d) percentage. 

The best method of arranging compound interest sums is as 
follows :— 

Find the compound interest on £4000 for three years at 10%. 


Principal £4000. 
Interest for first year = 5 of this £400. 


Principal for second year £4400. 
Interest for second year = 5 of principal £440. 


Principal for third year = £4840, 
Interest for third year = ¥5 of principal £484. 
= £5324. 
= £1324, 


Amount at end of third year 
Therefore interest 


6. Evciip AND ALGEBRA, 
First Year.—Euclid, Props. 5-8. 
Algebra.—Subtraction and multiplication of easy quantities. 
Second Year.—Euclid, Props. 34-38, with four deductions pcr 
week. 
Algebra.—Addition and subtraction of easy fractions. 


7. Music. 


Candidates,—Accent. Two, three, and four pulse measure. 
First Year.—Quarter-pulse tones and rests. 
Second Year.—Names of chromatic notes. Principle on which 
they are named. 
8. TEACHING. 


All Years.—Practise small letters on blackboard. Use a gocd 
copy book (Practical Teacher Copy Book). 


Test Questions. 

1. Penmanship. 

Large Hand :—Physiography. 

Small Hand :—’7%s common proof that lowliness is young 

ambition’s ladder. 

2. Candidates.—Analyse lines 148-155. 
Parse that, what, to paint, unless, were given, to dip, far less. 
First Year.—Analyse and paraphrase lines 51-62. 
Parse as, hoards, yet, pleased, to see, so small, hope, blest. 
Second Year.—Paraphrase and analyse (end of Scene 2)— 


“Well, Brutus, thou art noble 
He should not humour me.” 
Parse yet, may be wrought, ’tis meet, for who so firm. 
3. Candidates.—First Year. 
(a) Give an account of the Feudal System. 
(b) What was the Domesday Book, and why and how 
was it compiled ? 
(c) What was the Investiture Dispute ? how was it settled ? 
(d) In what way was Henry the First's reign favourable to 
the English ? 
(e) Give some account of the state of England during the 
Civil War. 
Second Year.— 
(a) By what means did Charles raise money during his 
period of absolute rule ? 
(b) What were the immediate circumstances which led to 
the outbreak of the Civil War? 
(c) Make a table of the chief battles fought, and the leaders 
on either side. 
(d) What is meant by the Second Civil War? 
4. Candidates. 
(a) Describe a coasting voyage from London to Penzance, 
or from Penzance to Liverpool. 
(6) Which are the chief plains of England? 
First Year. 
(a) Give some account of the government of France. 
(b) Say what you can of the industries of Spain. 
Second Year. 
(a) What do you know of the Congo Free State? 
(b) What are the chief articles imported to and exported 
from the West Coast of Africa? 
5. State some rules which you would give to children in writing 
the capital letters B, G, M, Q. 


6. Candidates.—What is a. and what do you understand 
by the standard scale of pitch? 
First Year.—Rewrite the following without change of key :— 


drms‘dmt, rf t, 1,8, ‘snd 


Second Year.—Name the intervals which each of the following 
notes makes with each of the others:—d m se 1, 


AUTUMN EXAMINATION, 1899. 
Tenth Month—July. 
Work TO BE PREPARED. 
A.—ENGLISH. 


First Year.—1. Revise The Bard, paying special attention to 
the historical allusions. 

2. Prepare a life of Gray, and read through his other poems. 

3. Revise thoroughly all suffixes. 

Second Year.—l. Prepare fully line 385 to the end of The 
Deserted Village. 

2. Revise prefixes, especially those in the poem. 

Third Year.—1, Learn twenty roots and meanings per week. 

2. Prepare lines 361 to the end of Pope’s Lssay on Man, Epis. 


3. Revise rules for distinguishing English words from those of 
foreign origin. 


(For Full Notes on Paraphrasing, Parsing, and Analysis, 
see February Number.) 


B.—ARITHMETIC. 


Continue working miscellaneous examples, a collection of which 
is to be found in any good text-book. Pay great attention to 
method and arrangement. 


C.—Grocraruy, 

Finish the geography of Asia, noting carefully the position and 
importance of the French colonies in the south-east of the conti- 
nent; the East Indies, their productions, to whom they belong. 
The Philippines have been ceded to the U.S.A. by Spain for 
20,000,000 idiom, and the natives have been nearly subdued by 
Admiral Dewey and the American troops. 

Practise memory maps regularly. 


D.—History. 


Commence revision of period, taking as this month’s work 
Edward the Second to 1485. 

Pay particular attention to chief points previously noted. 

Use notebooks to prepare tabulated statements of chief statutes, 
causes and results of wars, insurrections, etc., and lives of im- 
portant men. 

E.—Evcuip, 

Second Year.—Revise Props. 5-12, and work four deductions 

ar week, 

Third Year.—Revise Props..30-40, Book I., and six deductions 
per week. 

F, ALGEBRA. 
Any general examples on the year’s work. 


Test Questions. 


1. Say what you can of the productions and government of Asia Minor, 
Give the position of the following towns :—Erivan, Smyrna, Aleppo, Angora, 
Damascus, Beyrout, Adana. 

2. What do you know of the following :—Hadramaut, Yemen, Mecca, Medina, 
Muscat, Aden, Kuria Muria Islands? 

3. Write a description of the life and character of the Arab. 

4. What do you know of the government of Persia? What are its chief towns? 
Give the chief imports and exports. 

5. Explain why Afghanistan is politically important to us. Give a general 
description of its physical features, and point out the routes of communication 
with India, : 

6. Explain clearly the circumstances which led to the Trial of the Seven 
Bishops, and say what were the results. 

7. Why did the Nonconformists object to the Declaration of Indulgence ? 

8. Why is the Revolution of 1688 called the ‘Glorious Revolution”? Give 
the chief terms of the Declaration of Right. 


Test Examination, 


All papers to be sent to Mr. A. T. Flux, The Bays, Belvedere, 
with postal order for 1s. 6d., for correction and return; and to be 
accompanied by a certificate that the papers have been answered 
in the stipulated time and without assistance. 

The answers should be written on foolscap paper, and on one 


side only. All papers must be sent in by the 8th of July. 
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Att YEARS. 
1. PENMANSHIP. 
(Time, 10 minutes. 40 marks.) 


Write as — imens of copy-setting : 
(a) Large Hand :—Derwentwater. 
(L) Small Hand :—Cold is Cadwallo’s tonque 
That hushed the storiny main. 


2. GEOGRAPHY. 
(Time, 1 hour. 80 marks.) 


(Answer three questions, including the first if you can.) 


1. Draw a map of British India, showing carefully the chief physical 
features, and marking the position of Bombay, Delhi, Calcutta, Madras, 
Lucknow, Lahore; or 

A me ap of Italy, she »wing physical features and siz important towns. 

Compare the climate of Russia with that of England, and mention any 
circumstances which affect the climate of each, 

t. Give the chief ports on the Baltic Sea, stating the countries to which they 
belong, and the chief articles which they export. 

4. Write a short account of Turkey, giving (1) boundaries, (2) industries, 
(3) government, (4) three important towns 


6. Describe, with a sketch map, the basin of the Rhine or Danube. 


3. History. 
(Time, l hour. 80 marks. Answer three questions.) 


1. What were the chief causes and immediate results of the Peasants’ Revolt 
in the reign of Richard the Second? 
State very briefly the circumstances which led to any three of the follow- 
ing battles: Bannockburn, Shrewsbury, Bosworth, Flodden, Lanyside. 
What were the circumstances immediately preceding the outbreak of 
Civil War in 1642’ Trace the general course of the war to the year 1645, 
4. Explain briefly the following terms: the New Learning, the Star Chamber, 
the Covenant, Lronsides, Cabal, Habeas Corpus Act. 
Write what you know of the growth of the influence of Parliament in the 
reigns of Elizabeth, James 1., andl Charles I 


First YAR. 
ENGLISH. 


(Time, | hour. 80 marks. Answer Questions | and 2, and 
one other. 


1. Analyse 
(a) Ve towers of Julius, London's lasting shame, 
With many a foul and midnight murder fed, 
Revere his consort’s faith, his father’s fame. 
(}) Brushed by the hand of cruel mischance, 
Or chilled by age, their airy dance 
They leave, in dust to rest. 
2. Parse the words in italics, 
Explain “‘She-wolf of France,” “The sable warrior,” “Ye towers of 
Julius A form divine,” “* Her eye proclaims her of the Briton line.” 


4 F. xplain, with examples taken from ‘*The Bard,” the terms finite verb, 
infinite mood, and comparative degree 


Explain and illustrate the use and meaning of the terminations -ing, -ness, 
“en, -tah, ive 


Music. 
(Time, 15 minutes. 15 marks. Answer all questions.) 
1. What other groups of contiguous scale tones are separated by the same 
intervals as 


ls f mands fomr. 


2. Name the intervals 


s,-f, f,-1, t,-s, r-d', m-f. 


8. Write over each note and rest in the following its value in pulses or 
fractio f a pulse 


s.m:d :r jm :f :m is.f:m :8 /f.ted ; | 


ARITHMETIC, 


(Time, 1 hour. 100 marks. Answer three questions, including 
the first, if you can.) 


Boys.—1\. (a) What is meant by dividing #? by 4? (5) _. 
the fraction which shows how large a part 2 ewt. 3 qrs. 27 Ibs. i 
of a ton by the fraction which shows how large a part 5 hoon 
35 minutes is of a week. 

2. (a) Divide 20°10201 by “0003, and divide 20°10201 by 3000. 
(>) How often is °35 inch completely contained in 12°52 inches, and 
what remains? (¢) Express this remainder as the decimal of a 
yard 
~ 3. A farmer pays £4, 16s. Sd. a year as rent for a square field 
200 yards broad. A quarter of the surface consists of bare rock, 
and 1,000 square } ae of the rest is occupied by a lake. What 
rent per acre does he really pay for the tilled portion of the field ? 

4. Find the total cost of the following to the nearest penny : 

4 lb. of tea at 2s. Ohd. per Ib. ; 34 Ibs. of sugar at Is. for 5 Iba. 
Why would you get a different result if you found each sum 
separately to the nearest penny, and added the two together ? 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


5. Simplify 


fi - —_—| 23 
a ae 
| a 1| 017° 
34 

Girls.—1. Define a measure. (a) Of how many two-figure 
numbers is 2 a measure? (b) Is it their G.C.M.? Give your 
reason. (c) What is the G.C.M. of 19 x 17 and 19 x 23? 

2 Find by practice the value of 40 min. 58 sec. at £2,250 an 
hour , using one negative item. 

%. Explain briefly but clearly how we can tell, without work- 
ing the sums, that the followi ing statements are wrong :— 

(a) y + 19s. 73d. = £76, 1s. 29d. 
7 4 
(b) + is += = 1h. 
(c) L.C.M. of — 98, and 146 is 23460. 
(d) £1722 + £246 = £7. 

4. Make out a bill for the following :—134 yards of calico at 
59d. per yard ; 3} yards of silk at 4s. 3d. per yard; 30 reels of 
cotton at 10d. per dozen; 74 lbs. of wool at ls. 2hd. per lb. ; 
15 packets of needles at 14d. per packet. 


Seconp YEAR. 
ENGLISH. 


(Time, 1 hour. 80 marks. Answer two questions. Questions 
1 and 2 are marked higher than the others.) 


L. Paraphrase the following :— 

* Beside the hed where parting life was laid, 
And sorrow, ge pod peat by turns dismaye d, 
The reverend champion stood, At his contri l 
Despair and anguish fled the struggling soud ; 
Comfort came down the trembling wretch to raise, 
And his last faltering accent whispered praise. 
At church with meek and unaffected grace 
His looks adorned the venerable place ; 
Truth from his lips prevailed with double sw ay, 
And fools who came to scoff remained to pray. 

What is the special meaning of ‘‘ double sway”? 

2. Analyse from ‘ Beside the bed” to “stood.” Parse words in italics. 

3. Classify pronouns, giving e xamples of each class. What old English case- 
forms still exist in pronouns, but have been lost in nouns? 

4. Explain the meaning of the prefixes in the following words :—anticipation, 
counteract, tinpiety, nonsense, surrender. Give in each case two other ex- 
am sles. 

‘ . To what period of English literature does The Deserted Village belong? 
De scribe the metre in which it is written. What object, or objects, had Gold- 
smith in view in writing the poem? 





ARITHMETIC, 


(Time, 1 hour. 100 marks. Answer three questions, including 
‘ the first, if you can.) 

Boys.—1. (a) Distinguish between ratio and proportion. 
(b) A boy thinks that if £130 is the amount of a sum of money 
invested at 4 per cent. simple interest for two years, then £260 
must be the amount at 8 per cent. for the same time. Why is 
this wrong? Find the true ratio of the second amount to the 
first. 

A man invests £1,470 in 7 per cent. stock at 122}, and an 
. sum in 5} per cent. stock at 105. Find his income. 

3. A dealer buys 200 sheep at 12 guineas each, and 100 horses 
at 70 guineas each. He sells the sheep at a loss of 2 5%. At 
what profit per cent. must he sell the horses if he is to gain 50 
a r cent. on the whole sale ? 

(a) Find the average of all the prime numbers between 40 
a 60. (b) An army of 12,000 consists of whites and blacks. 
The average height of a black man is 5 feet 11 inches, that of a 
white man 5 feet 10 inches, that of the army 5 feet 10} inches. 
Find the number of white men in the army. Reason clearly. 

Girls. —1. Point out the unnecessary steps in (a) and (b), and 
the fault in (c), giving in each case a corrected edition :— 

a 


x = x = = 6,4. 
aad Tutdinds ot tae Yee 
12 12 13 _ 156 
b 13 = — — 12. 
0) 73 * i3~ 1 13 
<4 ” or 
(ec) 4 . S 4. a , 25 = 40 ie 49 30 19 
5 6 30 3U 30 30 30 30 


Write the question to which (c) is the answer. 
2. Simplify (avoiding clumsy ways, if you can)— 


12 ie oT 
(a) Toll _ 08 TI s eB 
98 91 


Vv 


ba 


in 


(" 















4_6 . 
() - - . fF of 11 hrs, 55; min, 
3-4 9 1 


3. Express 5 yards 1 foot 6 inches (a) as a vulgar fraction, 
(b) as a decimal, of 1 mile 4 furlongs 6 chains. 

4. (a) Find how much in francs it would cost to carpet a room 
12 metres by 8 metres with carpet § metre wide, at 10 francs per 
metre of length, and express your result in English money, tak- 
ing 25 francs to the £. (b) How many decametres make 2,000 
decimetres ? 

Music. 
(Time, 15 minutes. 15 marks. Answer three questions.) 


1. Rewrite the following on the ‘‘ imperfect method ”—that is, 
without change of key :— 


snd "Ltdrs,1ltr’sftd 


2. Name the following intervals :— 
n-s, me-ta, t,-fe, fe-d' 


3. Rewrite the following in 4-pulse measure, doubling the 
value of each note and rest :— 


{|s :d.n[r.m:d |l.s:f.m[r.n:d | 


TEACHING. 


(Time, 30 minutes. 40 marks. Answer two questions.) 


1, Say what sort of reading lessons you have found most interesting to young 
children, and describe the way in which you would try to secure distinct articu- 
lation. 


2. Describe a drill suitable for securing the correct position of the body, arm, 
and hand in writing. 


3. What means can be used to prevent the danger of copying during a dicta- 
tion lesson? 
Evciip. 
(Time, 30 minutes. 50 marks. Answer two questions.) 
1. Define circle, angle, parallel straight lines, scalene triangle. What is a 
corollary ? 


_ 2. To bisect a rectilineal angle. Why are the words “remote from A” used 
in the construction ? 


_3. The angle PQR is bisected ; RQ is produced to 8, and the angle PQS is 
bisected. Prove that the two bisecting lines are at right angles. 


Turrp YEAR. 
ENGLISH. 


(Time, 1 hour. 80 marks. Answer three questions. Questions 
1 and 2 are most highly marked.) 
1. Paraphrase :— 
** To whom can riches give repute or trust, 
Comfort or pleasure, but the good and just? 
Judges and senates have been bought for gold; 
Esteem and love were never to be sold. 
O fool! to think God hates the worthy mind, 
The lover and the love of humankind, 
Whose life is healthful and whose conscience clear, 
Because he wants a thousand pounds a year.” 
2. Analyse from ‘‘God hates” to the end, and parse the words in italics. 
8. Point out the difference in use or meaning of en in the words soften, 


wooden, beaten, open ; of ess in princess and burgess ; of ish in womanish and 
burnish ; of ly in kingly and royally. 


4. Explain the following :—Some courts propitious shine. Falkland dies, 


the Senate and the just. The rest is all but leather and prunella. Macedonia’s 
madman, 


5. How may words of English or native origin be distinguished from those 
of foreign origin? Give examples from Question 1 to illustrate your answer. 


ARITHMETIC. 


(Time, 1 hour. 100 marks. Answer three questions, including 
the first, if you can.) 

Boys.—1. (a) Distinguish between 4 per cent. and 4. (b) A 
money-lender received £1, 6s. 8d. at the year’s end for money 
lent at 334 - cent. The payment cleared off the debt. How 
much had been lent? (c) fn troy weight 24 grains = 1 dwt., 20 
dwt.=1 oz, 12 oz.=1 lb. Also 7,000 grs. troy=1 Ib. 
avoirdupois. Find the profit per cent. of a gold dealer who 
buys gold at so much a pound avoirdupois and sells at the same 
rate per pound troy. 

2. By transferring my investment of £24,000 34 per cent. 
stock to 3 per cents. I lessen my income by £38, 8s. If I sold 
the former at 104}, at what did I buy the latter, the broker 
receiving $ per cent. on the former transaction and nothing on 
the latter ? 

3. How long will it take a man to walk round a square field 
whose area is 52 acres, at the rate of a mile in 103 minutes ? 

4. A lawn-tennis ground is half as long again as it is broad. 
The cost of levelling it at 9d. per square yard was £176, 8s. 
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Find the cost of enclosing it with an iron railing at 7s. 6d. 
per yard. 

Girls.—1. (a) Prove, in the case of -230, the rule for turning a 
circulating decimal into a vulgar fraction. (b) X had to reduce 
23) to a vulgar fraction,’ Thinking that the final 0 made no 
difference, she reduced 23, Express the amount of her error as 
a vulgar fraction. 

2. The metre is the ten-millionth part of the distance from the 
pole to the equator, measured on the surface of the ocean. Find 
the earth’s circumference in miles (! metre = 1°09363 yards). 

3. A number of knives at 2s, 3d. each, and a number of forks 
at 2s. 7d. each, making 90 things in all, are sold for £10, 19s. 10d. 
Find the number of knives sold. 

4. (a) Find the total cost of — 

19,4, lbs. at 9d. per Ib. 
11°2 oz. at 4d. per oz. 
114% lbs. at tid. per lb. 
9°7 oz. at 4d. per oz. 

(b) Perform the following calculations so as to show the 
best way of calculating mentally (£1, 19s. 4d. x 365) 
— (£1, 19s. 2d. x 366). 


Music. 
(Time, 15 minutes. 15 marks. Answer all questions.) 


1. Name the intervals formed by each of the following notes 
with each of the others :— 


> & FF 

2. Write out in 4-pulse measure 
1 2 t 1 1 1h 4 1 1 

s f= aw F&F wm G@ FF. HR eet 


3. Explain briefly the meaning of lento, allegretto, forte, 
ritard, presto. 





TEACHING. 

(Time, 40 minutes. .40 marks. Answer Question 1 and one 

other.) 

1. Write notes of a lesson on one of the following :—A Slate- 
pencil; A Decimal System of Coinage; A Duck ; Sand. 

2. In a grammar lesson what points in the analysis of a 
sentence should always be brought prominently together before 
the minds of the children ? 

3. How would you demonstrate to a class in Standard IV. that 
since 3 feet make a yard, 9 square feet must make a square 
yard? 

ALGEBRA AND EvcLip. 
(Time, 1 hour. 100 marks. Answer two questions in each.) 

1. Describe a triangle equal to a given quadrilateral figure. 

2. Prove I. 24. 

3. A, B, C are three points. Through A draw a line such 
that the perpendiculars of it from B and C shall be equal. 

4. Reduce to lowest terms— 

39 (at — 42° + 4a? - 1) 
65 (a* — 4a" - 4a +1) 


5. Solve— 
3 es 
t 31 
ey. : 
Sais at \ 
yY « 


6. A grazier bought as many sheep as cost him £60; out of 
these he reserved 15, and selling the remainder for £54, gained 2s. 
a head by them. How many did he buy? 

7. Aand B have two guineas between them, and if A gives B 
a shilling for every penny B has, A will have 10s. less than B. 
How much had each at first ? 


SCHOLARSHIP COURSE FOR DECEMBER 1899. 
1. Reading.—Ten minutes’ oral practice per diem. 
2. Penmanship.—Ten minutes’ practice daily from Practical 
Teacher Copy Book. 
3. Composition.—One or two essays each week, selecting from 
the following :— 
(a) The Natural Resources of Australia, 
(b} The Tower of London. 
(c) Imperial Federation. 
(d) Books and General Reading. 
(e) The Stuart Kings. 
(/) Courage—Physical and Moral. 
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(7) The Peoples of India. 
(h) Fonsteaine. 

Take great care with this subject. Send up an essay occasion- 
ally for criticism. 

4. English Language and Literature. 

(1.) Learn twenty roots and meanings per week. 
(2.) Learn the rules, ete., for punctuation, 
(3.) Literature.—Pp. 266-328, Collier’s English Literature. 
Chief writers : 
Sir Isaac Newton— The Principia, 
Richard Steele—The Christian Hero; papers in Tatler 
and Spectator. 
Alexander Pope— Rape of the Locl:, Dunciad, Essay 
on Criticism, Exsay on Man. 
Dean Swift—7'ale of a T'ub, Drapier Letters, Gulliver's 
Travels. 
James Thomson— The Seasons, 
Samuel Richardson— Pamela, Clarissa Harlowe. 
Henry Fielding—7'om Jones. 
Tobias Smollett Roderick Random, Humphrey 
Clinker. 
Thomas Gray—Odes, Elegy in a Country Churchyard. 
David Hume—//istory of England. 

A brief life of each should be prepared, with some knowledge 
of the character of the works of each writer. 

Note that these works belong to the ‘‘ Augustan” age—that in 
this period the novel took its rise. 

(4.) Prepare lines 609-813 of Comus. If any difficulty is 
experienced in parsing and analysis, students must 
write for assistance. 

Arithmetic.—Christian and Collar, chaps. xli., xlii., xliii.: 
simple interest and discount. Work as many of the sums as 
time will permit, and send up for solution any which present 
especial dithiculty. 

6. Huclid.— Props. 45-48, Book I., with twenty deductions from 
Kgan’s E-vercises. 

7. Algebra.—Hall and Knight, chap. xxv.: quadratic equa- 
tions. Work as many of the examples as ponetitie, using either 
the method of factors or the formula given. Do not solve by 
completing the square each time. Learn the proof that a quad- 
ratic equation cannot have more than two roots. 

Learn also very carefully the method by which the formula 

wan 7a b+, 
2a 


5. 


b fac is arrived at. 
8. Geography. 
(1) British North America: physical features, climate, 
and productions. 
(2) Revise Barbary States, Egypt, Abyssinia, and the 
Soudan. 
(3) Practise memory maps (Methodic Memory Maps, 
PRacticaL TEACHER Office). 
9. IHistory.—Charles the Second to Anne. 
10. Theory of Teaching.—Chap. viii., Scholarship School Man- 
agement. Test reading by means of questions at end of book. 
11. Domestic Economy.—Thrift and .Means of Investment. 
Read the Circular on Instructions to H.M.I. 
12. Music.—Chap. vii., School Music Teacher. 
13. French.—Four pages of Le 7'résor, with re-translation from 
English into French. 
14. Physiography.—Next chapter in Gregory. 
15. Freehand.—One or two copies each week. 


Test Questions, 
1. Penmanship. 
Large I and : Unsophisticated. 
Small Hand :— Uneasy lies the head that wears a crown. 
2. How would you classify conjunctions (a) according to their 
function, and (b) according to their meaning ? 

3. Say what you can of Dryden and his works. 

4. Give an account of the British possessions on the west coast 
of Africa under these heads; (1) Imports and Exports, (2) Mode 
of Government, (3) Chief Towns. 

5. What do you understand by a ‘chartered company”? 
What parts of the Empire are administered by chartered com- 
panies? What territory does the Royal Niger Company control? 

6. Write twenty or thirty lines on the progress made by Japan 
during the last twenty years. What points of similarity do you 
notice between Japan and the Japanese and Great Britain and 
the British? 

7. Explain carefully the peculiar tenets held by the Stuart 
kings, and mention the results produced by the propagation of 
them. 

8. What do you know of Cromwell’s foreign policy ? 
9. Trace the changes in the form of government between 1640 
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and 1660. (A note in the pupil teacher’s course above will assist 
in this answer.) 

10. What is meant by ventilation? What is a draught? 
Mention any artificial means of ventilation you know, and 
describe the action of one of them. 

11. Mention the chief rocks formed by organic matter, and 
give a detailed account of the formation of coal. 

12. Analyse lines 570-579 of Comus, and parse for so, already, 
prey, such two, durst, villager, but further. 


CORRESPONDENCE: RULES. 

To ensure an answer in the next issue, queries must be sent by 
the 15th of each month. 

Name and address of sender, with coupon of current number 
of Tue Practica, TEACHER (and nom de plume if desired), 
must be enclosed. 

As a rule, all replies will appear in the Correspondence Column ; 
but any one desiring an immediate reply may obtain it by 
enclosing a stamped addressed envelope. 

All communications and queries with regard to the PUPIL 
TEACHERS’ AND SCHOLARSHIP COURSE should be ad- 
dressed to ‘‘ Mr. A. T. Fiux, The Bays, Belvedere, Kent.” 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

F.C. L.—Essay—40/60. Ideas good and correctly expressed, 
but totally lacking in originality-and strength—the majority of 
words are of one syllable. 

Perplexed.—Thank you for your recommendation. All the 
verbs you give are of weak conjugation, but it would be sufficient 
to call them ‘“‘ defective.” ‘ You must distinguish the uses of may, 
will, ete., as principal verbs and mere auxiliaries. 

Mey.—Freehand—16/20. Second class. Curves too wiry, lack- 
ing in smoothness. Penmanship—40/60. Great improvement 
might easily be made with practice from a good copy. 

lvy.—Essay—55/60. A very clear and concise account. Your 
writing, however, needs much attention. 

Venus. —Essay—30/60. Very weak. The essay is about what 
would be expected from a Standard V. child. You must think 
more about the subject before you write. 

Fiel.—Penmanship—52/60. Use a finer pen for small hand. 
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OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE 
FOR 1899. 


BY GEORGE COLLAR, B.A., B.SC., 
Head-Mastér of the Stockwell Pupil Teachers’ School. 


HAVING gone as fully and carefully into the syllabus as our space 
and time permitted, we will close our 1899 course with a few words 
of advice as to the examination itself, and offer our readers our 
heartiest wishes for their success. 

1. Be seated in your place in sufficient time before the examina- 
tion begins to prepare your writing materials without hurry. A 
hurried and excited state at the beginning of an examination 
goes a long way towards spoiling the papers. 

2. Caretully fill up the headings of each paper, and read the 
instructions concerning time, amber of questions allowed, etc. 

3. Answer the compulsory questions first, and of the others take 
first those which deal with facts and which require short answers, 
leaving those that require discussion till the last. You are not 
required to take the questions in the order in which they appear 
on the paper ; and if you begin with questions requiring lengthy 
discussions, you may be tempted to debate the matter at such 
length that you have no time to answer the questions of fact. 

4. Read each question carefully before answering it, see ex- 
actly what it means, and think what are the points the examiner 
particularly wishes you to bring out, and rigidly exclude from 
your answer all information not asked for in the question. 

5. For the Essay, and for some of the longer answers in His- 
tory, Geography, Teaching, etc., make an analysis of your 
intended answer before writing it. This may be done mentally, 
or on a blank page in the book. 

Hoping that the 1899 course will be useful to candidates, both 
in the examination and in their after work, we now take up 


OUR CERTIFICATE COURSE FOR i900. 


Intending candidates should write to the Secretary, Education 
Department, asking for a copy of the syllabus, and should sign 
their names in full, or state whether they require the syllabus 
for men or that for women. 









The following are the principal points in which the syllabus 
for 1900 differs from that for 1899 :— 

1. For all students who take French or German in Part II., 
recitation in the language selected is compulsory. Recitation in 
Latin, Greek, French, German, or Welsh is optional for the 
others. The minimum amount is fifty lines for First Year and 
seventy for Second Year. 

2. The English authors are changed. As poetry, the First 
Year students have Pope’s Hssay on Man, Books I. and II.; and 
for prose, Macaulay’s Hssay on Milton and Johnson’s Life of 
Milton. 

The Second Year students have Shakespeare’s Henry VIII. 
and Milton’s Paradise Lost, Books I. and II., and Leigh Hunt’s 
Essays (Camelot Series) and Shakespeare’s The Tempest. It is 
a pity that the prose writings were not set the other way about, 
as the Essay on the Life of Milton and Johnson’s Life of Milton 
would have gone so well with the study of Paradise Lost in the 
Second Year. Second Year students should, however, read these 
books, and attend to our notes on them. 

3. Geography has been given a historical aspect by settin 
the geography of Europe with special reference to the perioc 
from 1700 to 1789. 

4. The history of England for the same period (1700-1789) 
will be rendered more intelligible by the knowledge of the con- 
dition of the European states at the same period. 

5. The authors set in the language section are changed, those 
in Latin and Greek being the books selected for London University 
Matriculation for June 1900. The Latin author is Cesar, De 
Bello Gallico, Books IV. and V. 

6. The Theory of Teaching for Second Year students, while still 
including the elements of Psychology and Ethics, includes also 
a set book—Plato’s Republic, Book Ir, chap. xi., to end of Book 
IV. For this may be substituted either Herford’s Student’s 
Froebel, Part I. (omitting the Introduction), or Locke’s Hssay 
on Education (generally called Locke’s Thoughts concerning 
Education). 


7. In the Second Year the examination in the Theory of Music — 


is open to all without the requirement of a certificate of practical 
skill, and the examination in Practical Music is limited to 
students in training colleges. 

8. The Mathematical Group (C) is compulsory for Second 
Year men, so that the choice of subjects is much more limited in 
their case. 

9. In Geometry, Second Year men take Book VI., Props. 
18, 19, in addition to last year’s work. First Year women may 
take Euclid instead of Domestic Economy, and although the 
syllabus this year includes the whole of Book I., with exercises, 
our readers are strongly advised to take Euclid instead of 
Domestic Economy. The former carries twenty-five marks more 
than the latter, it offers better intelleetual training, and is a 
subject of which the student can make more sure than she’can 
of Domestic Economy, covering as it does such a wide field, and 
involving a knowledge of Higher Physiology and Organic Chemis- 
try, of which the student is generally quite ignorant, so that 
any results are the effect of pure “cram.” Second Year women 
go to the end of Book II. if they select Geometry in place of 
Domestic Economy. 


TEXT-BOOKS. 


In arranging our course, we shall endeavour to indicate the 
essential portions to be studied, and to give help with all the 
difficulties they present ; but we prefer to leave the student the 
widest possible margin in the matter of text-books. The student 
will be able to. judge for himself whether or not a particular book 
is interesting, covers the syllabus, and is written in what we 
might call the “adhesive” style—that is, one in which the 
arrangement is such that the memory easily retains the subject- 
matter. The question of accuracy is a very important one, but 
is beyond the criticism of a student beginning the subject. 
Fortunately, however, the number of inaccuracies in modern 
text-books is small. 

The following list will assist students in the selection of the 
necessary text-books :— 

1. Reapine.—The names of two standard works must be sub- 
mitted to H.M. Inspector for approval, and the reading test will 
be from these. The student is advised to take his choice from 
the following —the novels of Scott, Kingsley, George Eliot, 
R. L. Stevenson, Charlotte Bronté, or Charlotte Yonge; the 
essays of Emerson, C. Lamb, Kingsley, Lowell (My Study Vin- 
dows); Carlyle’s French Revolution or Frederick the Great, or 
Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies or Crown of Wild Olive. 

2. Repetition From Memory.—This should be associated with 
the English author. First Year students should take their lines 
from the Hssay on Man, and Second Year students from TTenry 
VIII. or The Tempest. 
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3. Turory or Tracnine—First Year.—Jevons’ Logic (Mac- 
millan) ; Cartwright’s Mental Science (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) ; Dr. Gunn’s 
Class Teaching and Management (Nelson, 2s. 6d.) ; Cox and Mac- 
donald’s Suggestive Handbook of School Method (Blackie) ; Lan- 
don’s Principles and Practice of Teaching (Holden). 

Second Year.—The above, together with Dexter and Garlick’s 
Psychology for the Schoolroom (Longmans), Sully’s Handbook of 
Psychology (Longmans), James’s J'ext-book of Psychology (Mac- 
millan), Mackenzie’s Manual of Ethics (Clive). 

4. Eneuisn Composirion.—Nichol’s Primer of English Com- 
position (Macmillan); Meiklejohn’s Art of Writing English 
(Holden). 

5. ArirumMetic.—Christian and Collar’s New Arithmetic (Hol- 
den) ; Lock’s Arithmetic for Schools (Macmillan). 

6. NEEDLEWORK.—Rosevear’s Needlework (Macmillan). 

7. THrory oF Music.—Dunstan’s Manual of Music (Curwen). 

8. Eneuish Lanauace— First Year. — Nesfield’s Historical 
English (Macmillan) ; Meiklejohn’s Hnglish Language (Holden) ; 
Daniel’s Grammar (National Society). 

9. Ser AurHors.—Pope’s Lssay on Man (Clarendon Press) ; 
Macaulay’s Essays (Popular Edition, 2s. 6d., Longmans)—the 
student is advised to provide himself with this excellent com- 
plete edition of the Essays: notes on the Yssay on Milton will be 
given in our articles; Johnson’s Lives of the Poets (Chandos 
Classics—F. Warne, 2s. 6d.)—a similar remark applies to this 
work ; Paradise Lost (the student is advised to get the Globe 
Edition of Milton’s works—Macmillan, 3s. 6d.—with its valuable 
introduction by Professor Masson), also Books I. and II. (Mac- 
millan); Henry VIII. and The Tempest (Macmillan’s English 
Classics, or Clarendon Press Edition); Leigh Hunt’s Lssays 
(Camelot Series—W. Scott); Plato’s Republic (Golden Treasury 
Series—Macmillan, or W. Scott’s Edition): notes and analyses 
will be given in our paper. Herford’s Student's Froebel is —— 
by Heath and Co., Boston, U.S.A., but can be obtained through 
any English firm ; Locke’s 7'houghts, edited by Quick (Cambridge 
Press), or edited by Daniel (National Society) ; the French author 
for First Year— Voyage au Centre de la Terre. 

A special edition of Le Roi des Montagnes will be issued from 
THe Practica TEACHER Office very shortly. 

10. Grouraruy.—The general geography of Europe may be 
studied from any of the standard text-books—for example, 
Meiklejohn’s New Geography (Holden); Brook’s Geography 
(Nelson); Longman’s Geographical Series ; Hughes's Geography 
(Philip and Son). As the work this year runs on special lines, 
close attention should be paid to our notes on this subject, and 
the chapters from the various books recommended should be 
carefully read and analysed. The books themselves can easily 
be obtained from a Public Library. 

11. History.—Green’s History, with Tait’s Analysis (Mac- 
millan) ; Gardiner’s Student’s History, with its companion atlas 
(Longmans); Meiklejohn’s History (Holden) ; Certificate History 
(Clive). 

12. Domestic Economy.—Nelson’s Domestic Heonomy. 

13. Eve.imp.—Hall and Stevens’ Luclid (Macmillan); T'utorial 
Euclid (Clive). 

14. ArceBRA.—Hall and Knight’s Algebra for Beginners (for 
women students—Macmillan) ; Hall and Knight’s Z/ementary and 
Higher Algebra (for men— Macmillan); C. Smith’s Algebra 
(Macmillan). ~ 

15. Mensvuration. —Todhunter’s Mensuration for Beginners 
(Macmillan) ; School Mensuration (Longmans). 

16. Latixn.—Public Schools Latin Primer (Longmans); Mac- 
millan’s Latin Course ; Tutorial Latin Grammar (Clive). 

17. Frencu.—Fasnacht’s Synthetic French Grammar (Mac- 
millan); Brachet’s Public School French Grammar (Hachette). 


SYLLABUS AND NOTES FOR JULY. 


ENGLISH CoMPosiTION. 
Prepare analyses of essays on the following subjects, and write 
a full essay on one of them :— 


1. Blindness. 2. Representative Government. 3. Habit. 


THEORY OF TEACHING. 


First YEAR.—Methods of teaching reading. 

Logic.—Scope of the subject ; terms, their intension and ex- 
tension, kinds and origins. 

Seconp YEAR.—Psychology. Scope of the subject; its im- 
portance to the teacher. Means of studying the subject. Sensa- 
tion and the organs of sense, 
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ARITHMETIC. 


Definitions ; the simple rules and methods of teaching them 
[particular attention 0 be paid to subtraction]. Complementary 
addition, and the Italian or Continental method of long division. 
Compound rules ; illustrations used in teaching them. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 


First Yrar.—Relation of English to the other members of 
the Aryan group. Reasons for regarding modern English as 
derived from Anglo-Saxon. 

Outline of the life and writings of Dr. Johnson. 

Seconp Year.—Life of Shakespeare. General character and 
classification of his plays. Read through Dowden’s Primer 
of Shakespeare (Macmillan). 


GEOGRAPHY. 

Born Yrans.--Outline of the rise of the states existing in 
Europe in 1700 (except France and Spain). Note the following 
points ; 

Before studying the special geography prescribed, it is advisable 
to obtain a general idea of the manner in which the various 
countries of Europe have assumed their present form. 

The student is advised to consult such books as 7'he Saracens, 
The Goths, etc., in the series ‘The Story of the Nations” (T. 
Fisher Unwin). 

During the Christian era Europe has been the scene of many 
and great political changes. 

The great power in the continent from the time when Octavius 
assumed the title of Emperor (Augustus) to the close of the fourth 
century was tome. The Roman Empire at the time of its greatest 
influence extended from the Persian Gulf and Caspian Sea west- 
ward through South and Central Europe, and North Africa to 
the Atlanti: 

To the north of this mighty empire were the German or 
Teutonic peoples. During the third century these united into 
four great confederations : 


(a) The Allemanni oceupying South Germany and parts of 
Switzerland. 

(b) The Franks settling on the banks of the Rhine and Main. 

(c) The Saxons taking North Germany. 

(d) The Goths spreading cast beyond the Dnieper. 


To the north-east of the Roman Empire was the land (Russia) 
of the Sclavonic people. 

While Europe was thus occupied mainly by the Roman, the 
Teuton, and the Sclav, there suddenly appeared (A.p. 375) from 
the steppes of Central Asia a horde of savage horsemen known 
as the Huns These spread themselves over South Russia, 
Hungary, and other parts of the Danube basin, and later, under 
Attila (450-453), pushed their conquests into North Italy and 
South Germany. They attempted to conquer Gaul, and suc- 
ceeded in destroying Metz on Rheims; but at the battle of 
Chilons, a ‘battle of many nations,” Attila’s army met with 
such reverses that he was compelled to retreat to the Rhine. 
Under Attila, the Hunnish Empire, though ill - compacted, 
stretched probably from the Caspian to the Rhine. 

Rome was seized with terror when Attila, reaching Italy, 
burned and pillaged beautiful cities such as Aquileia. The 
fugitives from the cities sought refuge in the marshy islands at 
the mouths of the rivers, and became the founders of Venice. 

Rome decided to send an embassy to Attila, who, perhaps 
influenced by the saintly majesty of Pope Leo, listened to the 
embassy, and returned to the Danube, whence came no more 
great Hunnish expeditions, 

But the Roman power was broken, and the Teutons were 
pushed northward, many of those living in the coast-lands being 
driven seaward into Britain. 

The Hunnish invasion contributed to three of the greatest 
changes in Europe : 


(a) The making of England. 
(b) The foundation of Venice. 
(c) The establishment of Papal supremacy. 


In the thirteenth century two other great invasions of Europe 
took place. 

The Mongols (a Central Asian tribe) made their way into 
Eastern Europe, overran the steppe-lands near the Caspian and 
Black Seas, penetrated as far north as Moscow, and succeeded 
in holding all South Russia for two centuries. They also reached 
Hungary and Poland, amd indeed threatened the whole of Europe; 
and it was not until the beginning of the sixteentlf century that 
Russia, with the help of the Cossacks, got possession of and 
policed the steppe-lands of the Caspian and Black Seas, and so 


introduced some order into the region. Astrakhan, the last 
remnant of the Mongol Empire in Europe, became a Russian 
province in 1554. 

The other invasion of the thirteenth century was by the Turks 
(horsemen of the Asian steppes, like the Huns and Mongols), 
who before the close of the fourteenth century owned nearly 
the whole of the Balkan Peninsula, though it was not until 1453 
that Constantinople, the last remnant of the Byzantine Empire, 
became part of the Ottoman Dominion. 

While these great changes were taking place in Eastern and 
Central Europe, the Iberian Peninsula and France were passing 
through many vicissitudes. 


History. 


Born Yrars.—Condition of England at the opening of the 
eighteenth century. See the notes in the May number of THE 
PracticaL TEACHER. 

ALGEBRA. 


Women—Borun Years.—Terms, brackets, substitution, addi- 
tion, and subtraction. 

Mrn—First YreAr.—Revise to the end of chapter on division, 
paying close attention to the theory of signs, and the generalisa- 
tion of results obtained in multiplication and division. Applica- 
tion of general formule. 

Men—Seconp Yrar.—Revise parts of first year work in 
which any weakness is felt, and take plenty of practice in 
factors. See the hints given in this matter in Tur PRacTicaL 
TEACHER during the past year. 


. 
GEOMETRY. 


Women—First YEAR.—Definitions, axioms, and postulates. 
Props. 1, 2, and 3. Remember that the propositions are not to 
be learned by heart—except the enunciation—but the method of 
proof has to be mastered. Observe the structure of a proposition. 
First comes the ‘‘ general enunciation,” or statement in general 
terms of what is proposed to be done or proved. With this 
given, the student can write the ‘particular enunciation” 
in two parts—data, a statement of things ‘‘given,” and 
quesita, a statement of things ‘“‘sought.” This is followed 
by the ‘‘ construction,” which ends by a declaration that what 
was required to be done has been done, and this is proved in the 
** proof.” 

VomEN—Seconp YrArR.—Assuming that the first twenty-six 
——- have just been done, _— to end of 31, a group 
dealing with parallel lines. Be careful not to confuse 27, 28, and 
29: 27 shows that the lines are parallel if the alternate angles 
are given equal, and 28 shows that they are parallel if (a) the 
exterior enghe is equal to the interior and opposite angle, or ()) 
if the two interior angles are equal to two right angles ; 29 is 
the converse of both of these propositions. 

Men—F rst Yrar.—Revise the First Book ; make sure that you 
know all the propositions by number; group the theorems on the 
basis of what they prove—(a) two lines equal; (/) two angles 
equal ; (¢) two lines parallel, etc. 

Men—Seconp Yrar.—First nine propositions in Book IV. 


LATIN. 


First Year.—Regular accidence of nouns, adjectives, and 
pronouns. Exercises on the same. 
Seconp YEeAR.—Thorough revision of the accidence. 


FRENCH. 

First Year.—Grammar of nouns and adjectives, including 
irregular forms in common use. Introduction and first four 
chapters of Le Voyage au Centre de la Terre. 

Srconp YEAR.—As the special edition of Le Roi des Montagnes 
will not be ready before next month, students should spend the 
time in revising the accidence, particularly the conjugation of 
verbs. Master the general rules for the formation of tenses, and 
note how the irregular verbs depart from the general rule. Read 
any French book for practice‘in sight translation ; write down 
the English for some of the sentences you meet with, and, after 
an interval of a few days, retranslate those passages into 
French. 





gae- HOLIDAY SKETCHING, 
With a Large Number of Illustrations, appears 
in the JULY NUMBER of THE PRACTICAL 
TEACHER’S ART MONTHLY. 
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THE NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Founded 1841) 


Is now offering a form of Policy securing the following 
benefits :— 


If You Live to Age 60 


You get a Pension for Life, and a Share of the 
Company’s Profits. 


If your Wife Survives You 


(Whether you have attained age 60 or not) she gets a 
Pension for Life. 


If You Both Die before Pension has been Drawn 
for 20 Years 


Your Children may receive Pension for Balance of that Period. 


If You Stop Paying after 3 Years 
You can have the Policy endorsed to secure Pension payments 
proportioned to the Deposits you have made. 





Further particulars forwarded on receipt of postcard giving 
Date of Birth of Inquirer, and proposed Beneficiary, addressed 
to the Company’s Head Office for Great Britain, Trafalgar 
Square, London, W.C., or to C. D. Crisp, Agency Superintendent 
for the Home Counties, 71 and 72 Piccadilly, W. 


Assets, £44,433,089. 
Philips’ Unrivalled Series 
CYCLING MAPS. 


*‘Wonderful value and 1d perfection fr from a Cyclist’s point of 
view.”—Cycling. 


PHILIPS’ TOPOGRAPHICAL MAP OF ENGLAND & WALES. 


ScaLe, 3 Mites to 1 Incu. In 33 Sheets; size, 18 by 20 inches. Showing 

tidable Roads and Dangerous Hills in colour ; with distances from London, 
and between all road junctions. Mounted on cloth, i in case, 1s, each. Printed 
on waterproof cloth, in case, 2s, 


Prospectus, with Index Map to the Sheets, Gratis on application. 


DISTRICT MAPS. 


Uniform in seale and character with above. Size, 30 by 22} inches each. 
Mounted on cloth, to fold in cloth case, 1s, 6d. each. Printed on waterproof 
cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 

LONDON DISTRICT, N.W. LONDON DISTRICT, S.W. 
LONDON DISTRICT, N.E. LONDUN DISTRICT, S.E. 
These 4 Maps cover the country within 100 miles of London. 
LIVERPOGL AND NORTH WALES, 

BIRMINGHAM AND ENVIRONS. | BRISTOL AND ENVIRONS. 
COUNTY OF DEVUN, with pasts Sy of SOMERSET AND CORNWALL. 


PHILIPS’ COUNTY CYCLING MAPS, 


This Series comprises all the Counties of England, and special Maps of North 
and South Wales. With Main Roads and Dangerous Hills coloured, and 
Repairing Shops and Hotels indicated. Size, 18 by 144 inches, Mounted on 

cloth, in cloth case, 1s, each; superior mounting, 1s. 6d. each. 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTARY MAPS of Lancashire, Yorkshire, 
Wales, London and Environs. 


Prospectus, with Specimen, Gratis on application. 


PHILIPS’ GENERAL CYCLING MAPS. 


BaITIsE ISLES, sheet folded, 1s.; mounted on cloth, in case, 2s. 
EN SLARD AND WALES, sheet folded, 1s. 6d.; mounted on cloth, in case, 


6d. 
SCOTLAND, sheet folded, 1s,; mounted on cloth, in case, 2s, 
IRELAND, sheet folded, 1s. 6d.; mounted on cloth, in case, 2s, 6d. 


Detailed Prospectus, with Specimen Sections of Maps, Gratis on application. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 Fleet Street, London. 
Liverpool: 45 to 51 South Castle Street. 








CLARENDON PRESS, OXFORD. 


Just published. 





Pp. 96, royal 8vo, paper covers, with 61 Illustrations 

and Map, 4s. 6d. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE MUSICAL BOW: «a 
Chapter in the Developmental History of Stringed Instruments of Music, 
Primitive Types. By Henry BaLrour, M.A,, Curator of the Pitt-Rivers 
Museum, University of Oxford, 


Extra foolscap 8vo, stiff covers, 18. 6d. 
TALES OF EARLY ROME. Adapted from the Text of Livy. 
Edited, with Notes, Latin-English and English-Latin Vocabularies, 
Introduction, etc., by J. B, ALLEN, M.A. 


Extra foolscap S8vo, cloth, 38. 6d. 


DEMOSTHENES.—SPEECH ON THE CROWN. With Introduc- 
tion and Notes by Evetyn Assort, M.A., LL.D., and P. E, Maturson, M.A. 


Extra foolscap S8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

MARCUS TULLIUS CICERO.—PHILLIPPIC ORATIONS, I. 
IL, LIL, V., VII. With English Notes by Joun R. Kino, M.A., Fellow and 
Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford. 

Educational Times.—“ A convenient volume....Sure of a place in our 
schools.” 
Crown Svo, cloth, 4a. 6d, 

DEMONSTRATIONS IN LATIN ELEGIAC VERSE. by 
W. H. D. Rovss, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ’s College, Cambridge, 
and a Master at Rugby School. 

Contents :—Introduction. 1. Principles of Elegiac Verse. I. Ovidian Usage. 

III. Composition. Exercises 1.-XXV. Index, 

Yducational Times.—‘‘ Mr. Rouse has, with unsparing labour and great 
ability, produced a really admirable manual....Most heartily do we commend 
the work, and we trust that its wide adoption will do something towards re- 
ducing what is at present chaos to something like order.” 


Cheap Edition, crown 8ve, cloth, 78. 6d. 
PROLEGOMENA TO ETHICS. By the late Tuomas Hitt Green, 
M.A., LL.D., Fellow of Balliol College, and Whyte's Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the U niversity of Oxford. Edited by A. C. Brapiey, M.A, 
Second Impression, pp. xvi + 286, extra foolscap Svo, cloth, 4s, 6d. 
PRIMER OF THE GOTHIC LANGUAGE. Containing 
the Gospel of St. Mark, Selections from the other Gospels, and the Second 
Epistle to Timothy. By Joserm Wrieut, M.A., Ph.D, D.C.L. With 
Grammar, Notes, and Glossary. 
Crown Svo, cloth, 68, 
A GRAMMAR OF THE BOHEMIAN OR CECH LANGUAGE. 
By W. R. Morriny, M.A. 


“Mr. Morfill has a rare mastery of our language and its grammar.”—Dr. 
Movurex« in Osvéta. 


“Mr. Morfill has published an admirable grammar of the Bohemian lan- 
guage, the first ever written in English. I can strongly recommend it to 
readers who wish to acquire the Bohemian language.”—Counr Livzow, is- 
tory of Bohemian Literature, 

Now Ready. 
Part IV. MAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY (completing the Work). 
Crown 8vo, pp. 124, with numerous cuts, cloth, 2s, 


PRACTICAL WORK IN PHYSICS. For use in Schools and 
Colleges. By W. G. Woouttcomsr, M.A. (Oxon.), B.Sc. (Lond.), 


By the same author, Crown 8vo, cloth, price 28. each part. 
Part I. PRACTICAL WORK IN GENERAL PHYSICS. 
Part II. PRACTICAL WORK IN HEAT. 
Part III. PRACTICAL WORK IN LIGHT AND SOUND. 
Practical Teacher.—“ The experiments are carefully and judiciously selected, 
and well calculated to give students —— them a far better insight into 


the subject than could be obtained by any amount of mere book reading. 
Both teachers and students will find it very useful.” 


Cloth flush, 1s. 6d, 
THE “JUNIOR” EUCLID. BooksI.and II. By S. W. Finny, 
M.A., Head-master of Sandbach School. [Books 111. and 1V. inion 


MUSA CLAUDA. Translations into Latin Elegiac Verse. By 
8. G. Owen, M.A., and J. 8. Purtimorr, M.A, Crown 8vo, paper boards, 
3s. 6d. 


A PRIMER OF GREEK PROSE COMPOSITION. By J. Y. 
Sarorent, M.A. 3s. 6d, 


*,* A Key to the above, price 5s. net. Supplied to Teachers only, on applica- 
tion to the Secretary, Clarendon Press. 


PASSAGES FOR TRANSLATION INTO GREEK PROSE. 
By J. Y. SAR@ENT, M.A. 3s, 


GERMAN PASSAGES FOR UNPREPARED TRANSLATION. 
For the use of Candidates for Army, Civil Service, and other Examina- 
tions. Selected and Arranged by Epvarp Eure. Stiff covers, 3s, 


Full Catalogue post free on application. 


HENRY FROWDE, 


Oxford University Press Warehouse, Amen Corner. 
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51 THE PRACTICAL TEACHER. 


QUERY COLUMN. 


RULES. 


1. Each correspondent is restricted to one question. 
2. Each query must be accompanied by the coupon which appears 
on the back wrapper of the current number of the Journal. 


3. CORRESPONDENTS MUST IN ALL CASES STATE THE SOURCE FROM 





WHICH THEIR QUERY HAS BEEN OBTAINED. 





The Editor reserves to himself the right to decline to answer 
any question which is, in his judgment, unsuited to the 
Magazine. 


R.C.—A horse goes half as fast again downhill as on level 
ground, and three times as fast downhill as uphill. It took 24 
hours to go from A to B, and 2} hours to return from B to A by 
the same road, there being two more miles uphill going than 
returning, and the level road being one-fifth of the whole dis- 
tance. How far was it from A to B? 

(Christian and Collar’s Arithmetic.) 


Since there are two more miles uphill going than returning, 
tliere must be two more miles downhill returning than 
going. 

Hence the horse must take 24 — 2} = } hour longer in 
going up this two miles than in going down. 

A simple sketch consisting of a horizontal line for level 
road, and two sloping lines for up and down, will make 
this clear. 
~ time up 2 miles 3 

time down 2 miles 1 
time up — time down _ 3-1 2 


time down l 

" , ‘ l 

t hr 2, .. time down 2 miles hr., 
time down NS 


16 miles per hr. 


and speed downhill : 


”» 
Speed on level 316 104 miles per hr., and speed up = 54 


miles per hr. 

Now consider the whole double journey, there and back. 
In the double journey there is } level, and of the remaining 
¢ there is just as much uphill as downhill; that is, ? of the 
double journey is up and } down. 

The time occupied altogether is 4? hours. 

Hence time on level + time up + time down = 49. 

Instead of ‘‘ whole distance there and back ” write x. 


(5+ 108) + (Je #98) + PF #10) =a 


This gives « = 40 miles. From A to B is therefore 
20 miles. Ans, 


Timothy.— From the vertex, C, of a spherical triangle, ABC, an 
arc, p, is drawn perpendicular to the base. Express sin p in 
terms of a, b, c, and C, (Second Arts, R. U. 1L., 1896.) 

Considering the right-angled spherical triangle of which 
AC is the hypotenuse, we have 


sin A =" P 


,orsinp=sinbsinA . . . (1). 
sin / 
Considering the whole triangle ABC, we have 
sin A sina F 
, or sin A : 
sin C sin ¢ sin ¢ 
Substituting this value of sin A in equation (1), we get 


sin b sina sinC 


sina sinC 


sin p Ans. 


sinc 
Timothy.—W hat is meant by ‘‘ The Equation of Time”? To 
what causes is it due ? (Second Arts, R.U.I., 1896.) 

The Equation of Time is the amount to be added to or 
subtracted from true solar time to convert it to mean solar 
time. The value of this amount is given for every day in the 
vear in J'he Nautical Almanac, Whitaker's Almanack, and 
other publications. 

The solar day is the time which elapses between two suc- 
cessive appearances of the sun on the meridian. This inter- 
val of time varies, owing to two causes—namely, (1) the 
eccentricity of the earth’s orbit, and the consequent variable 
velocity of the earth round the sun ; (2) the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, or the inclination of the plane of the earth’s orbit 

with the plane of the earth’s equator. 





For convenience in measuring time, an imaginary sun, 
called the mean sun, is supposed to move uniformly along 
the equator at the samé average rate as the real sun moves 
along the ecliptic, and the difference between the times that 
the veal and supposed sun cross the meridian is called ‘* The 
Equation of Time.” 

For fuller explanation see Gregory's Physiography. 


C.B., Newfoundland.—Four forces, 20, 20, 10, and 10, act upon 
a point. The angle between the first and second is 45°, the angle 
between the second and third is 75°, and the angle between the 
third and fourth is 120°. Find the resultant. Can the arith- 
metical value of the resultant be found without the aid of trigo- 
nometry? If the four forces were at right angles, what would 
be the arithmetical resultant ? 

(Newth’s Natural Philosophy.) 

We give a general graphical method. 

Fig. 1 shows the forces. We assume them all to act away 
from O. Take any point P. Taking any suitable scale, 
draw PQ parallel to OA, and equal to 20 units on the scale 
adopted ; QR parallel to OC, and equal to 20 units; RS 


/\ 
fx 


Fig 2. 





Qa 





parallel to OF, and equal to 10 units; ST parallel to OD, 
and equal to 10 units. Join Pl. PT measured to scale 
gives the arithmetical value of the resultant. Its direction 
is always from the first point to the last. OF drawn parallel 
to PT represents the resultant in position. 

A spectral solution is as follows :—The given system of forces 
contains three forces of 10 which act at 120° with each other, 
and are therefore in equilibrium ; thus we are left with two 
forces, 10 and 20, acting at 45°. Apply parallelogram of 
forcés. 

If the four forces act at right angles, apply the general 
method given; or for a special solution notice that the 
system of forces in this case reduces to two forces of 10 
each, acting at right angles. 


F.T.—A man invests part of £2445 in a 5 per cent. stock at 
120, and the rest in another 5 per cent. stock at 125. His income 
from the two investments is £100 per annum. What sum did 
he invest in each stock? (Neglect brokerage.) 

(P. T. Exam. Questions. ) 


. . 5 
The income from the amount at 120 will be 120 (amount 


< 


at 120). 
The income on the other amount (£2445 — amount at 120) 


Z 
ag (£2445 — amount at 120). 
“0 


The total income is £100, hence 
son (amount at 120) + +35 (£2445 — amount at 120) = £100. 
pe, 2 
es 


~ 


will be 


( = ) amount at 120 = £100 


= £21. 
24 2 . 


00 (amount at 120) = £2}, .. amount at 120 = £1320. 
The other amount will be £2445 — £1320 = £1125. 

An alternative method of solution, though not so obvious 
as the above, is as follows: 

If the whole amount were invested in a 5 per cent. stock 
at 120, the income would be £101{—that is, £11 above that 
required. If the whole were invested in a5 per cent. stock 
at 125, the income would be £974, or £2} below that required. 
Divide the £2445: into two sums which are in the ratio of 
2} to 1f. 


X.Y.Z., M.V.A., and 8. U. Sharpe.—May be had by post. 
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NEW MAP or SCOTLAND. 


ya. JOHNSTON desire to call special attention to the 

issue of their new ‘‘Three-Miles-to-the-Inch” Map of Scotland. 
It is full of detail, and nothing better could be desired for Tourists, 
Cyclists, and for General Reference. The Geographical Features 
are shown in three different colours: the Black shows all the names 
of Places, Esiates, Antiquities, and Objects of Interest to Tourists, 
also Outline of Roads and Railways; the Blue shows all the Rivers 
and Canals, with their names, County Boundaries, and Steamer 
routes ; and the Brown shows all the names of Hills and Glens, the 
Contours for every 500 feet, and the Heights above the Sea-Level, 
the Roads being also filled in in this Colour. The Counties are also 
distinguished by different colours in the usual manner, and all Water 
is coloured blue. The size of each Sheet is 20 by 25 inches. Price in 
cloth case, 18. each, or mounted on cloth in cloth case, 18. 6d. each. 
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THE FAIRY BICYGLE. 


BEST VALUE IN THE WORLD. 


Complete with Lamp and all Accessories, 





Warranted to December 31, 1900. 
Also in Stock, a Selection of 
all best English makes 


Our Patrons include :— 
Mr. T. CLancy, President N.U.T. Mr. G. M. E. Hamiton, Treas. N.U.T. 
Mr. R. Wappineton, Ex-Pres. N.U.T. Mr. Cyrus Heuer, Ex-Pres, M.B.T.A. 
Mr. T. B. Eutery, Ex-President N.U.T. ' Mr. Gautrey, Editor Board Teacher. 


These are men of sound judgment and much knowledge, and Teachers cannot 
do better than follow their lead in Cycle matters as in N.U.T. affairs. 


TEACHERS’ CYCLE CO., WOKING (ESTABLISHED 1880). 
J. COLMAN, Manager. 








A Book for Tourists. 


PROFUSELY ILLUSTRATED. 


HOLLAND 
AND THE HOLLANDERS. 


By DAVID S&S MELDRUM, 
Author of “The Story of Margrédel,’ &e. 





With a Map. Large crown 8vo. Price 6s. 


“ A book to read, mark, and inwardly digest before booking a passage to the 
Hook of Holland. And then you may take it with you. .A good book, e 
one that stands alone in its scope and method.” — Acade my. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 


Professors CLOWES and COLEMAN’S 


ILLUSTRATED HANDBOOKS 
ON PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY 


For Colleges, Organised Science Schools, Technical 
Institutes, and Polytechnics. 


PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY AND QUALITATIVE ANALY- 
SIS. Seventh Edition. 8s, 6d. 


QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. Fourth Edition. 10s. 
ELEMENTARY PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY. 3s. 6d. 
INTRODUCTION TO QUANTITATIVE ANALYSIS. 4s. 6d. 


J. & A. CHURCHILL, 
7 Great Marlborough Street, W. 








Skimans Shorthand 
gga eens oe 
ABSOLUTELY UNRIVALLED. 


, Over 60 years the standard, and to-day is used by 98 ¥, of writers; the small balance of 
%, being distributed among all the other systems, 


Highest Awards wherever Exhibited. 
Specimen free to Head Teachers, and further information readily given. Send for D.P. 
(Descriptive Pamphlet and Catalogue), pust free on application, 


PITMAN’S “RAPID” SERIES OF MODERN LANCUACE BOOKS. 


An Inspector writes :—“ The French Books are admirably suited for Day and 
Svening School use, and [ am strongly recommending them.” 
Now Ready. 
EASY AND ADVANCED gee a Each 32 pages. 6d. 
SCONOMIE DOMESTH UE. Winn t i i] d pla’ pages, 
E t ree “al 4 tes. 48 6d. 
ERMAN SINESS BAN FERVIE wetani is olcth, Is, 6d, 
A8SY AND ADVANCE ERMAN CO iN. Each 32 pages. 6d. 
ERMAN BUSINESS LETTERS. arate % 
EXAMINATIONS IN GERMAN, A OW TO PASS THEM. 32 pages. 64. 
L.T. (Full List and Testimonials) post free on application. 


SIR ISAAC PITMAN & SONS, Ltd., 1 Amen Corner, London, E.C, 


ISLE OF WIGHT CENTRAL RAILWAY. 
500 Miles Travelling in the Weekly Season 


Tickets for Tour- 
ists, affording 

continuous trav- 
Garden of England for 10s, oiitinuou tay. 
over the whole 
of the Company’s system, are on sale at ALL Stations. Prices, 


Ist Class, 12s. Gd.; 2nd Class, 10s. 


Children under 12 Half-price. No deposit required. These Tickets 
are specially framed for Tourists, who will find them the most effectual 
-— chea — means of getting about the Island within the time 
tipulat 
hey embrace the following Popular Resorts: Cowes, New =, 
Carisbrooke (for Castle), Yarmouth, Freshwater (for Totland 
Alum Bay, and the Needles), Whippingham (for Osborne), Ryde, 


Sandown, and Ventnor. 
CHAS. L. CONACHER, 
General Ofices—-Nuwrort, LW. June, 1899. General Manager, 
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© Subscribers requiring Explanations of Difficulties in any branch of Science, or Advice upon Courses of 


Study, can obtain all help required by communicating with the Editor, and accompanying their query 


with the Coupon cut from this Number. 


LIQUEFACTION OF HYDROGEN. 


UST a hundred years ago the Royal Institution was founded, 
and already a long roll of illustrioas names marks the con- 
nection of English savants with this temple of science. Davy 

and Faraday are the two names that naturally come first to one’s 
tongue when speaking of famous Royal Institution professors, and 
chemistry as the subject with which these two great men were 
most intimately connected, It was Faraday who, in 1833, began 
at the Royal Institution to study the liquefaction of gases ; and, 
considering the crudeness of his apparatus and the limited know- 
ledge at his disposal, it is astonishing that he should have ac- 
complished as much as he did. His method was a very simple 
one. He enclosed in a hard glass tube certain solid substances 
such as chlorine hydrate, which when heated gave off the gas to 
be liquefied ; or he enclosed a solid such as sal volatile and an 
acid such as hydrochloric acid, and so arranged for a copious 
supply of gas, either by the action of heat, or of the acid, upon the 
solid enclosed within the hard glass tube. As the gas came off, 
the pressure within the enclosed tube became greater and greater, 
and this pressure increased until at length it was sufficiently 
great to liquefy some of the gas. Faraday found that certain 
ygases——-notably oxygen, hydrogen, nitrogen, and carbon mon- 
oxide—resisted this pressure, however great, and so defied lique- 
faction; hence the great chemist thought that such gases as 
those in question were by nature incapable of liquefaction, and 
he named them the permanent gases. 

Later discoveries showed that Faraday had been ignorant of 
one very important fact—namely, that there is for every gas a 
certain fixed temperature above which it is impossible for its 
liquid and gaseous forms to exist in contact. Hence, the first 
thing is to bring the temperature of the gas to be liquefied down 
below this critical temperature, as it is called. Latter-day experi- 
ment has thus had to consider two factors—namely, the produc- 
tion of (1) low temperatures, and (2) high pressures, but especi 
ally the former. The required low temperature is produced by 
allowing a liquid or solid to evaporate, which abstracts heat 
from the liquid, and so causes it to freeze. It is for this reason 
that the hand feels cold when water or methylated spirit is 
dropped on it and is allowed to evaporate. 

Starting with carbon dioxide—an easily liquefiable gas—lower 
and lower temperatures are obtained by allowing such liquids as 
liquid H,O to evaporate until at length the critical temperature 
of the gas to be liquefied is arrived at. 

Dewar, Olszewski, Linde, and Hampson have liquetied nitrogen 
and oxygen, and Professor Dewar, at the beginning of this present 
year, announced that he had liquefied hydrogen ; but he had to 
send his audience empty away when he announced that he was 
“about to experiment with liquid hydrogen, for, albeit his two 
assistants had been working hard all the afternoon, not an atom 
of liquid hydrogen could be got. 

Matters remained in this unsatisfactory condition until 
Wednesday, June 7, when, at a Commemoration Lecture, 
Professor Dewar had the unique satisfaction of exhibiting to 
a thrilled audience a test-tube half filled with liquid hydrogen. 
It was very appropriate that this should occur on the hundredth 
anniversary of the opening of the Royal Institution, and great 
yratification was naturally felt by all present on the occasion. 

Professor Dewar surrounded the liquid with some liquid 
oxygen, which froze in consequence of its own evaporation, and 
in freezing it kept the hydrogen well below its critical point, 
Projecting a test-tube ccntaining the precious liquid upon the 
screen, it became evident that the air surrounding the hydrogen 
had frozen, so great was the cold required to liquefy the hydrogen. 
Cork sank to the bottom of the tube containing the hydrogen, 
thus demonstrating the extreme lightness of the liquid, which 
was in addition found to be non-magnetic. So perfect a vacuum 


can be obtained by means of the new liquid that mercury distils 
upwards. The boiling-point is 21° C. absolute temperature, or 

252° C. 

It remains to add that liquid hydrogen is an exceedingly 
precious liquid, so much so that the late Duke of Northumber- 
land, the Goldsmiths’ Company, Dr. Mond, and Sir Andrew 
Noble contributed between them the large amount of money 
needed to convert gaseous hydrogen into the precious liquid of 
which we have spoken, and of which Professor Dewar must be 
proud, as must also his able assistant, Mr. H. W. Lennox, to 
whom Professor Dewar ascribed a part of the praise given with 
no stint by the almost awe-stricken audience. 


—s > tg Pet ao 


SCIENCE NOTES. 


A New Hemp Parasite.—A fungus, which closely resembles 
the Peronospora which attacks the grape vine, has lately infested 
Italian hemp, and there is some danger of its spreading in Eng- 
land. It first shows itself on the lower side of the leaves, which 
then turn yellow and die. English farmers should be very careful 
that their hemp seed does not come from infested districts. It is 
advisable to treat the seed with a solution of copper, which will 
not interfere’ with its germination, and is a useful precaution 
against parasites. * * 

* 

Proteid Formation and Foliage Leaves.—Jacobi has 
recently made some interesting investigations on proteid forma- 
tion in green leayes. The process may be begun in those cells 
which participate directly in proteid formation, for carbohydrates 
react with nitric acid, ammonia, or amides to this end; but how 
far this process progresses depends on the amount of available 
curbalcplsaten. Where the latter are present in abundance, the 
formation of proteids will take place ; but where there are small 
quantities of carbohydrates, the process ceases in darkness with 
the formation of amides. The natural supply of carbohydrates 
can only be increased to an adequate amount, by providing, 
through the access of light, the conditions necessary for assimila- 
tion of carbon dioxide. Then the light co-operates indirectly in 
the synthesis of proteids. The carbohydrates themselves supply 
the special source of energy, but in many cases light also is a 
source of energy. ‘oe ‘ 

oa 

A New Classification of Fruits.—Signor Nicotra, ina recent 
number of the Bull. Soc. Bot. Italiana, suggests a new classifica- 
tion of fruits and some modification of existing terms. The term 
‘*holocarp” -is suggested for an entire fruit resulting from a 
number of carpels, the product of each carpel being a ‘‘mericarp.” 
According to the degree of concrescence of the carpels, the 
‘*holocarp” may be called an ‘“‘apocarp” or a ‘syncarp,” but 
the two pass insensibly the one into the other. If the carpels are 
arranged in a spiral, the ‘‘holocarp” is a ‘“‘heliocarp ;” if a whorl, 
an ‘‘actinocarp.” According to the position of the placentz it is 
‘* pleurospermic ” or ‘‘antispermic.” The caryopsis differs very 
little from the achene. The follicle Signor Nicotra considers 
probably a primordial carpological type, from which are derived, 
in various directions, the legume, the single-seeded indehiscent 
achene, the siliqua, and the various forms of capsule. 


Enzymes and OCOellulose.—Dr. Newcombe has conducted 
recently an interesting series of experiments on the solvent power 
of certain enzymes on cellulose. Extracts were prepared of the 
fungus Aspergillus oryze, and of the seedlings of Lupinus albus 
and Phenix dactylifera, and an extract of barley malt was made 
for purposes of comparison. The enzyme from Aspergillus oryzw 
attacks reserve cellulose with greater intensity than it attacks 
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*.* FOR THE ALTERNATIVE COURSES IN 


GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY, 


For Schools which take other Class Subjects in the 
lowest three Standards. 





GEOGRAPHY. 
THE ROYAL 


OSBORNE GEOGRAPHY READERS. 


Well Planned. Brightly Written. Carefully Graduated. 


With Spelling Lists, Summaries, Notes and Meanings, and 
beautiful Illustrations. 


Sea and Land. 253 pages, cloth boards. 





Book IV. (for Standard IV.). 
Price 1s. 3d. 
Will be found an admirable introduction to Geography. 
interesting, profusely Illustrated. 
“Clear and simple, an excellent Reader.”— Educational News. 
Book V. nearly ready. Book VI. in preparation, 


Thoroughly 





HISTORY. 
THE ROYAL 


WINDSOR HISTORY READERS. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. Now Ready. 


No. I. (for Standard IV.). Stories and Biographies from British 
History, 55 B.C. to 1603 A.D. Price 1s. 3d. 

No. I!. (for Standard V.). Stories and Biographies from 1603 to the 
Present Time. Price 1s. 6d. 

No. III. (for Standards VI. and VII.). The Reign of Queen Victoria— 
Growth of the Empire. Price 1s. 8d. 

A sound, bright, and clear History of our Own Times. Complete to the 
end of the year 1898. 

“ Alike in its external, its general appearance and contents, it takes the eye 
and compels praise....The matter of the book is judiciously chosen. We are 
constrained to envy the happy youngster whose good fortune it is to learn the 
recent history of our country from this book.”—Schoolmaster. 


“**Readers,' where used, should be eg ee by some compiete 
and continuous book, at all events in the higher classes.” 


Revised Instructions to H.M, Inspectors, 1899, 


NELSON’S 


SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Specially Edited. Specially Annotated. Specially Cheap. 
Providing a Wide Range and Variety of Good Reading. With Illustrations, 
Price 3d, each ; or in limp cloth, 4d. each, 

“ Excellent and fascinating reading.” —Heav-TEacner, 

1. The Story of the North-East Passage. 

2. The Story of the North-West Passage. 

3. Richard of the Lion Heart. 
4. Animal Stories. (Standards III. and IV.) 
5. Gulliver’s Travels in Lilliput. [Nearly Ready, 





New Number, with Fresh Educational Features. 


Now Ready. 9 Maps, printed in Colours, attached to One Roller, 
Price 12s. Gd, 


ROYAL WALL ATLAS.—INTRODUCTORY. 


GEOGRAPHICAL TERMS, etc. For Standards I. and IL. 


Size, 28 inches by 89} inches, 


List of Shee nts. 
1. Cardinal Points. 6. Picture and Map—Geoeraph- 
. Picture and Plan. ical Terms (Inland District). 
. Picture and Plan—Scale. 7. A River, 
. Picture, Plan, and Map—Scale. | 8. rayeteal Relief Map of Eng- 
and, 


5. Picture and Map—Geograph- 
ical Terms (Sea-coast). 9. Form and Size of the Earth, 


ROYAL WALL ATLASES. 


Combined Teaching and Test Maps. 


Already Published. 
1. THE BRITISH ISLES. 12 Maps. Price 12s. 6d. 
2. EUROPE. 12 Maps. Price 17s. 6d. 
3. THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 12 Maps. Price 17s. 6d. 
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THE ROYAL GROWN READERS. 


WITH COLOURED ILLUSTRATIONS. 
An Entirely New Series of General Readers. 


New Lessons. New Type. New Poetry. New Pictures, 


With Notes and Meanings, Word Lessons, Grammar Exercises, 
Vocabularies, etc. 


The Royal Crown Primer, Part I. 36 pages. Price 2d.; cloth, 3d. 
The Royal Crown Primer, Part II. 60 pages. Price 3d. ; cloth, 4d. 


The Royal Crown Infant Readers, Nos. I. and II. 88 pp. Cloth, 6d. each. 


The Royal Crown Reading Sheets. In Two Sets. Price 10s. 6d. each. 


Reader for Standard 0. 96 pages. Price 7d. 
Reader No. 1, for Standard I. 128 pages. Price 8d. 
Reader No. 2, for Standard II. 144 pages. Price 10d. 
Reader No. 3, for Standard III. 208 pages. Price is. 
Reader No, 4, for Standard IV. 224 pages. Price 1s. 3d. 
Reader No, 5, for Standard V. 272 pages. Price is. 6d. 
Reader No. 6, for Standard VI. 288 pages. Price is. 6d. 


*,." A Specimen free to Head-Teachers, 


ST. GEORGE HISTORY READERS. 


SCHEME A. 
An Entirely New Series of History Readers. 
Each Book with Numerous New Illustrations, 


Book’ I. STORIES OF LITTLE FOLKS. Price 8d. 

Book II. A BOOK OF BEGINNINGS, Price 10d. 

Book III, STORIES OF BRITISH HISTORY from B.C. 55 to A.D. 
1485. Price 1s. 

Book IV. come Se BRITISH HISTORY from A.D. 1485 to 1688, 
*rice ls. d. 

Book V. STORIES OF BRITISH HISTORY from 1688 to the Present 
Time. Price Is. 6d. 

Book VI. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND to the Close of the Tudor 
Period. Price 1s. 8d. 


B:ok VII. A HISTORY OF ENGLAND from 1603 to the Present 
Time, Price 1s. 10d, 


ST. GEORGE HISTORY TEXT-BOOKS. 
Standards I. to VI. Price iid. cach. 


*,* A Specimen free to Head-Teachers, 





THE 


ROYAL SCIENGE READERS. 


A GRADED SERIES OF OBJECT LESSONS. 
Beautifully Illustrated. Book I., 8d.; II., 10d.; IIL, 1s, 
TEACHER'S BOOK for the Series, Is. 6d. 





THE ROYAL 


SCIENCE READERS WALL SHEETS. 


Illustrations for the Lessons in the ROYAL SCIENCE READERS. 
THREE SERIES, for Books |., Il., and Ill., 10s. 6d. each Series; 
or separately, is. each Sheet. 

Size of Sheets, 21 inches by 31) inches, 





ng Full particulars in Nelson's School Circular, post free on application. 





T. NELSON & SONS, 35 & 36 Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; Parkside, Edinburgh; and New York. 
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starch, the difference being even more marked in the case of 
extracts of the cotyledons of seedlings of Lupinus albus and of 
Phenix dactylifera, though the latter differ slightly among them- 
selves. The enzymes from Lupinus albus and Phoenix dactylifera 
act so feebly on starch, and so strongly on reserve cellulose, that 
they are to be regarded as cytase rather than as diastase. An 
enzyme solution need not be strong to act on cell walls, for the 
very dilute enzyme of //ordenm vulgare and that of the other 
plants mentioned attack reserve cellulose. 


** 
* 


A New Flower Field.—-A new flower field is to be found in 
Southern Italy. The flowers of the orange and lemon, which are 
carefully collected in the perfumery district of Southern France, 
are allowed to rot on the ground in South Italy. Bergamot in 
that district is plentifully extracted, roses grow in great profusion, 
and alcohol is produced in the neighbourhood in large quantities. 


Carbohydrates in Bulbs and Tubers...M. Leclere du 
Sablon, in Bonnier’s Rev. Gén. de Bot., states that the reserve 
food materials in underground organs always consist essentially 
of carbohydrates—-such as starch, inulin, dextrins, and sugars 
separately or associated with one another. They are formed 
iulmost exclusively of starch, with small quantities of dextrin and 
sugar, in the tubers of the potato, the rhizomes of Arum and [ris, 
and the corms of Colchicum and Ranunculus. Starch is associated 
with dextrins in the tubers of Ophry« and the bulbs of Li/ium, 
Tulipa, and Hyacinthus, Ut is associated with dextrin and non- 
reducing sugar in the corms of Ficaria. Inulin and levulin are 
found in the tubers of Dah/ia ; inulin, levulin, and nen-reducing 
sugars in the tubers of the artichoke ; and chiefly reducing and 
non-reducing sugars in the bulbs of A//ium and Asphodelus. The 
digestion of the carbohydrates Is a very uniform process. Starch 
is transformed into dextrin, then into non-reducing sugars, then 
into reducing sugars. The process is much the same with inulin, 
except that levulin takes the place of dextrin, and the last term 


is not glucose, but levulose. Stachys tuberifera is exceptional in 
forming galactan, a carbohydrate intermediate between dextrin 
ind sugar. The digestion of carbohydrates in all cases is due to 


the action of a diastase. With regard to the formation of carbo- 
hydrates, the processes are usually the reverse of those which 
take place in their digestion. In biennials the reserve materials 
are formed during the tirst and digested during the second year, 
with an intermediate period of rest. In perennial organs--such 
as the rhizomes of Arwm and Jris, the tubers of Dahlia, ete.—the 
amount reaches its maximum at the commencement and its mini- 
imum at the close of each period of vital activity. Active internal 
changes go on during the period of repose, due to the action of 
diastases formed from the protoplasm, 


~~ tt Pete 


REPLIES TO SCIENCE QUERIES. 


Westward Io! The following, whilst not professing to be a 
scheme, may help you in dealing with Nature-knowledge, Art. 
10. 7 (a), Scotch Code. 

For purposes of weighing, simp/e balances must be provided. 
Messrs. Baird and Tatlock, Renfrew Street, Glasgow, will furnish 
you with cheap and suitable ones. For examples of the common 
standard weights and measures, you should have measures of (1) 
extent foot rulers graduated, yard measures. Areas can be 
produced and illustrated by blackboard and slate diagrams. 
Cubic yard cut into 27 cubic feet can be easily and cheaply 
made by any carpenter. (2) Capacity (liquids and dry com- 
modities)—1 pint measure, | quart measure, | gallon measure. 
Weights, Ounce and pound weight both in troy and avoirdupois 
weight. These are the minimum requisite to satisfy the Article. 

As to method. 1. Begin with /inea/ measure. Let pupils 
use their rulers to mark off 1 foot, 1 yard. The ideas of == 
chains (avoid 54 yards), furlongs, etc., must be got outside 
the school in playground and beyond. Application should come 
immediately after table has been learned experimentally, and 
would consist in measuring articles in room, room itself, school, 
ete., et Kye calculation of distances and verification of same are 
valuable exercises, and ought to develop interest in the subject. 

2. From lineal measure work up to the idea of square measure 
by actual construction of the figures on blackboard, slate, paper, 
etc. To work up to square yard use floor of schoolroom, Bieok. 
hoard if large enough, playground, ete. At first the rea/ size of 
the various magnitudes, at least of the more manageable ones, 
must be seen. Application as before. Find areas of walls, quantity 
of paper required, cost, etc., ete. Eye calculation and veritica- 
tion as before. 


TEACHER. 
































































3. From square measure to cubic measure. Show development 
of cubic yard from cubic foot, ete., etc., as before. 

4. Representation to scale should follow either after (1), (2), (3) 
respectively, or perhaps better after (3). Illustrative exercises: 
represent (1) length and breadth of room on a scale of # inch to 
foot ; (2) area of blackboard, etc., etc., on scale of one inch to 
foot ; (3) draw plan of schoolroom, school, ete., on scale of § inch, 
+ inch, ete., to the foot; (4) reduce one figure to a similar 
figure. Converse exercise. Calculate distance on maps between 
various places by use of compasses and the given map scale (an 
important practical — Measures of capacity would 
be similarly treated and connected with cubical content. Thus 
1,000 ounces being of the weight of 1 cubic foot of water, calcu- 
late the cubical content of vessel of certain dimensions, hence 
number of gallons it holds, ete. 

Weights treated similarly. Begin experiments with avoir- 
dupois. From actual experience of the more manageable 
weights pupils might be led to calculate weight of similar but 
larger bodies, although this cannot be carried far with any 
degree of accuracy. 


H.F.—Action of atmosphere on felspars. The only acid con- 
stituent of the atmosphere that need be considered is carbon 
dioxide. In weathering, ortho-clase is separated into the silicates 
of aluminium and potassium. The former is acted upon by water, 
and becomes the hydrated silicate, which is simply the chemical 
name for clay or kaoline. The potassa (K,O) of the potassium 
silicate is, by decomposition, brought into combination with the 
CO,, so that potassium carbonate is formed (K,0 + CO, = K,CO,). 
The silica dissolves in water containing the potassium carbonate 
in solution. In the case of a/bite, sodium carbonate is formed, 
and in the case of anorthite, calcium carbonate results, the 
changes in other respects being just the same as in potash 
felspar. 


Timothy, Second Arts, R.U.J.—The fourth or Galenian figure 
is regarded as imperfect, because no arguments as ordinarily 
expressed are found in this figure, hence such expression of an 
argument is conspicuously artificial. This is due to the fact that 
there is a complete inversion of the order of thought, since the 
minor term is the predicate of the minor premise, whilst the 
major term is the subject of the major premise and the predicate 
of the conclusion, and it is this difference of aspect in which 
the terms occur in the conclusion, as compared with their 
premises, that gives the figure its artificial and imperfect char- 
acter. Again, if Bramantip is reduced to the first figure, in- 
stead of getting the mood AAA as expected, the weakened form 
AAI is cbtained. We may reason validly in this figure, but the 
reasoning is clumsy and artificial. 


Note.--In reply to a correspondent who refers to abstract of 
the New Scotch Code which appeared in our issue for April 
(page 575), we have to state that Haperimental Science was in- 
dusded in error. Such payment is made only for Manual Jn- 
struction, Cookery, Laundry Work, Dairying, or Practical House- 
hold Economy in the Senior Department (after 20 hours). There 
is no mention of Hxperimental Science as far as Senior Depart- 
ment is concerned, except so far as adequate preliminary train- 
ing (Art. 21 }) is necessary for Advanced Department. 


—t rsd Po t—— 


ANNOTATED CODES FOR 1899. 


The Code: V'he School Board Chronicle Edition. No pains 
have been spared to produce a complete guide to the Code. Mr. 
Cornish has very successfully accomplished his task. This year 
the whole work has been remodelled, and the material is now 
arranged most helpfully in sections. The index has been much 
extended, and many useful additions have been made, with the 
result that we now have in this edition all that the most fastidi- 
ous may require. 


The Code, 1899: N.U.T. Edition. This manual, now in its 
seventh year of issue, is an invaluable guide to the Code. As 
usual the editors have done their work well. It is a deservedly 
popular edition, especially with teachers. The matter is well 
arranged, and the annotations in the form of foot-notes are ex- 
tremely good. The names and addresses of the a (Form 
100) have been, perhaps by an oversight, omitted this year. 


The New Code and Pocket Diary. This is an excellent 
pocket edition of the Code, and has the advantage of having a 
diary in addition. It has been produced for the use of teachers. 
We have pleasure in commending it to their notice, and venture 
to think they will find it most useful. 
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Norway, Sweden, and St. Petersburg. 


HOLIDAY TOURS ®. WILSON LINE. 


LONDON, HULL, and GRIMSBY. 


Inclusive Tickets, covering Travelling and Hotel Expenses, First Class throughout: 
10 Days, ° ° ° 8} Guineas. 24 Days, ° ° : 14} Guineas. 
17 in p %,- og | Fe _ <. =. ee ne 
&ec., &c. 
For Illustrated Handbooks and Full Particulars asely to THOS. WILSON, SONS, & CO., Ltd., HULL; 








or W. E. BOTT & CO., 1 East India Avenue, LONDON, E.C. 
Scholarship 1899. 


PUNY'S LETTERS, Lo.) 


With Text, Translation, Notes, Vocabulary, and 4 
Examination Papers. 
Edited by W. J. WESTON, B.A. 


*,* Indispensable to every Scholarship Candidate. 


Price 1s. net. GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 





The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘ This is one of the handiest and, from 


the examination candidate's point of view, one of the most complete editions 
of these letters with which we are acquainted. It contains a full translation 
of the text, together with notes, a complete vocabulary, and a series of exami- 
nation papers. The translation is accurate without being too literal. The [ 
notes are sufficient for ordinary examination purposes. Each letter has a 


separate vocabulary assigned to it. This edition is sure to prove a favourite 


rae | BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 





with “ Scholarship” students. 


PRACTICAL TEACHER OFFICE, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 











CURWENS’ JUNE LIST. 


AT HOME ABOARD. HANDS AND VOICES. 
Comic Opera in Two Acts. Twelve Action Songs for Schools and Concerts. 

” Words by M. C. GILLINGTON, Music by W. LANE FROST. 
Illustrations to each Song by MILDRED EMRA, 

' 1" , 1 pete T , ae Robin's Nest. - sheng : Night. ape pees Baas. 

This bright opera will suit boys’ colleges and schools. rere is plenty e ary's eral. e e@ Gossips. e Dove Cote. 

of humour and farcical fun in the situations, and the susceptibilities of the | onpam p R m Brown. Fo ira Roope | ee Felines tehtior. 

Hon. Gerald Calve are amusing. The whole action takes place on the deck oe a he. y " tite . 

of the Saucy Spree, and colleges and schools in London can hire from the Price One Shilling. 

—— the whole plant—deck, bulwarks, bridge, mast, and ladders. 

he work has alreadly been performed by several boys’ colleges. 


Staff Notation, 2s. Gd.; Tonic Sol-fa, 6d, 





Written by Composed by 


JOHN MILFORD. ARTHUR ROBY. 


New Concert Action Song for Boys. 


THE RED INDIANS. 
By M. C. GILLINGTON and C. HUTCHINS LEWIS. 


New Concert Action Song and Dance for Schools. The picture of the Indian on the title-page, with war-hatchet, feathers, 
and skins, is enough to fire the imagination of boys, to whom the wigwam, 


THE SMART P. T. tomahawk, prairie, and tattooing are words of charm. 


Words by Music by Price One Shilling. 

ALFRED B. COOPER. E. MARKHAM LEE. — 

Twenty girls act as chorus, while a smart young girl is the “ P. T.” who NEW CHORUSES FOR EQUAL VOICES. 
“fixes them with her eye” and ‘waxes them on the sly.” Suitable actions " . ry" 80.) i : 
are suggested, and the whole effect is highly humorous. EXCELSIOR. By M. W. Batre. This standard duet (8.C.) is very 

: »opular. The word “ Excelsior” is set to a phrase of stern and rigid 
Price One Shilling. | that suggests the anchorite. 
ee RErene sa No. 558. Staff Notation, 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, thd. 


New Concert Action Song for Schools. SO MERRILY OVER THE OCEAN. By Buxiry Ricuanns. 


THE INVALUABLE CANE. A trio (S.8.C.). Short solos in succession for each of the voices, then 


harmony. ‘ We are nymphs of the ocean spray, 
Words by Music by Our home is the restless deep.” 
M. C. GILLINGTON. PERCY JACKMAN. No. 563. Staff Notation, 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, thd, 


Boys with canes and eye-glasses attitudinise in ludicrous ways, singing BON TON. By W.F. Svpps. This vocal galop has a voice-part (unison) 
and illustrating all the possible positions for holding the cane, and coming which goes With a rattle. The words describe incidents of London 
to the conclusion that “the cane's the thing for a gentleman.” life, and the sharp, short musical phrases are very piquant. 


Price One Shilling. No. 556, Staff Notation, 3d.; Tonic Sol-fa, Id, 

















LONDON: J. CURWEN & SONS, Ltd., 8 and 9 WARWICK LANE, E.C. 
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OUR FRENCH AND GERMAN PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Prize Editor—W. 'T. Tuomrson, B.A. (Lonp.), French and German Honours. 





RULES. 

1. All translations should be posted not later than July 8, 
and addressed :—Prize Editor, Office of Tuk PRracricaL 
Treacuer, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 

2. Competitors should cut out and send the Coupon which appears 
on the Back Wrapper page of the current number. 

3. Competitors should adopt a pseudonym, and send name and 
address written on a sgparate piece of paper. 

i. No competitor may take the prize offered more than once in 
three months. 


FRENCH COMPETITION. 

A Prize of One Guinea will be given for the best translation 
into English of the following extract : 

Un livre a toujours été pour moi un conseil, un consolateur 
éloquent et calme, dont je ne voulais pas épuiser vite les res- 
sources, et que je gardais pour les grandes occasions. Oh! quel 
est celui de vous qui ne se rappelle avec amour les premiers 
La couverture d'un 
bouquin poudreux, que vous retrouvez sur les rayons d'une ar- 
moire oubliée, ne vous a-t-elle jamais retrace les gracieux tableaux 
de vos jeunes années? N’avez-vous pas cru voir surgir devant 
vous la grande prairie baignée des rouges clartés du soir, lorsque 
vous les vites pour la premiére fois, le vieil ormeau et la haie 
qui vous abritérent, et le fossé dont le revers vous servit de lit 
de repos et de table de travail, tandis que la grive chantait la 
retraite A ses compagnons et que le pipeau du vacher se perdait 
dans l'loignement Oh! que la nuit tombait vite sur ces pages 
divines! Que le crépuscule faisait cruellement flotter les cara 
teres sur la feuille palissante Les formes des arbres s’effacent 
devant le vague de lair, comme tout A lheure les caractéres sur 
elivre. Il faut partir. Mais vous aurez beau faire, vous arriverez 
trop tard; le souper sera commence. C'est en vain que le vieux 
domestique, qui vous aime, aura retardé le coup de cloche autant 
que possible; vous aurez l'humiliation d’entrer le dernier et la 
yrand’ mére, inexorable sur l’étiquette, méme au fond de ses 


ouvrages qu'il a dévorés ou savoureés ! 


terres, vous fera, d'une voix douce et triste, un reproche bien 
léger, bien tendre, qui vous sera plus sensibles qu’un chatiment 
severe, GBORGE SAND. 


GERMAN COMPETITION. 

A Prize of Half a Guinea will be given for the best trans- 
lation into English of the following extract : 

Kein Geschiitzdonner, kein Fantarengeschmetter, keine Trom- 
melwirbel mehr, nur leises schmerzliches Stéhnen und Sterbe- 
rocheln. Im zertretenen Erdboden ritlich schimmernde Pfiitzen, 
Blutlachen ;—alle Feldfrucht zerstért, nur hie und da ein un- 
beriihrt gebliebenes, halmenbedecktes Ackerstiick ; die sonst 
lachenden Dérfer in Triimmer und Schutt verwandelt. Die 
Baume der Walder verkohlt und geknickt; die Hecken von 
Kartatschen zerrissen. Und auf dieser Wablstatt Tausende und 
Tausende von Toten und Sterbenden—hilflos Sterbenden ! Neben 
den Kanonen, deren Schliinde von, Rauch geschwiirzt sind, ist 
der Boden am blutigsten; dort liegen die meisten und verstiim- 
melsten Toten und Halbtoten—von Kugeln buchstiblich zerrissen. 
Und die toten und halbtoten Pferde—solche, die auf den Fiissen, 
welche ihnen geblieben sind, sich aufrichten, um wieder hinzusin- 
ken, wieder sich aufstellen und wieder hinfallen, bis sie die Képfe 
heben, um ihren schmerzbeladenen Sterberuf hinauszuschreien 

Kin Hohlweg ist mit in den Kot der Strasse getretenen 
Kérpern ganz angefiillt Die Ungliicklichen hatten sich wohl 
hierher gefliichtet, um geborgen zu sein—aber eine Batterie ist 
iiber sie hinweggefahren—von Pferdehufen und Riidern sind sie 
zermalmt Viele darunter leben noch—eine blutige Masse, 


aber ** leben noch.” BeERTHA VON SUTTNER. 


RESULT OF THE JUNE COMPETITION. 
French. 

rhe prize is awarded to *t Robinson Crusoe,” the pseudonym of 
%. A. R. Nesbit, 1 St. Alban’s Villas, Highgate Road, N.W. 

First Class.-C.K.M., Seumus, Reveillée, Sally, Ajax, Celt, 
Saxifrage, Torridge, Dr. Dee, St. Tope, Integer, Everest, Alba 
longa, Forward (Barnsley), Nenuphar, Hysta, Aloes, Agaznog, 
Hudeshope, Helvetia, Kingston, Braxet, Holly, Chemineau, 
Ietis, Nortoniensis, Jacqueline, Rekrap, Dirliw, Timothy, 
Automobile, Hopeful, Anon, Smoke, Map, Competitor, Mentone, 
Sepia, Awks, Espérance, Dianthus, Zaire, Mustard-seed, Notel- 
gnoc, Desdechado, Skoola, Spring (Sheffield), Madge, Relma, 
E.S., Festiniog, White Rose, Kate. Kytheé, Balearres, Louisiana, 
Jim, Bessie, Carpe diem, Nellie, Clypsiam, Vérité, Vic, Cestrian, 


Rockwell, Margot, Sculpin, Thrums, Scallywag, Cherry Blossom, 
Ruby, Ca y est, Meg, Black Douglas, Des Roches, Shakespeare, 
Quepbe, Naej, Supinal, Nix Beginner, Immacolata, Senorita. 

Second Class.—Novice, Sheila, Portia, Jerome, Enys, Ginvy, 
La Bruyére, Mary, Lucille, Iceberg, Ivy leaf, Iron, Allez, Nan, 
Sam, “rene, Sea, Spero, Donax, Saint André, Forward (Chester), 
Vara, Sukee, St. Swithin, Baldur, Excelsior (Guernsey), Gabrielle, 
Primevére, Marchesini, lolo Morganwg, Violet, La Cigale, 
Imogen, Marie, Porcelaine, Pius Atneas, J. Geneste, T.E.X., 
Ecolier en droit, Excelsior (Edinburgh), Kirrie, Patiala, Nil 
desperandum, Phyllis, E.D.M., Mignonette, Hamilcar, Las 
cuentas, Spring (Leighton Buzzard), Concours, Rosine, Niger. 

French Prize Translation. 

One evening an unusual occurrence took place before Per- 
pignan. 

Tt was about ten o'clock, the camp was wrapped in slumber, 
when suddenly and almost simultaneously the trumpets of the 
musketeers, the light horse, and the guards sounded *‘ boot and 
saddle” and ‘‘to horse.” All the sentries called ‘‘to arms ;” 
the sergeants, carrying a torch in one hand and a pike in the 
other, hurried from tent to tent, rousing and marshalling the 
soldiers, and calling the roll. Lang files marched in sombre 
silence, wound through the streets of the camp, and took up 
their posts; the clatter of heavy boots and of quick hoof-beats 
told that the cavalry were taking up theirs also. After about 
half an hour of bustle and-excitement, all sounds ceased, the 
torches went out, and silence reigned as before ; only the troops 
continued under arms. 

Yet one tent in the outskirts of the camp was still so brilliantly 
illuminated as to shine out like a star in the surrounding dark- 
ness ; seen nearer, it looked like a small pyramid of something 
white and transparent. On its sides two sharply-defined shadows 
passed and repassed. Without, several horsemen waited ; within 
were De Thou and Cing-Mars. ROBINSON CRUSOE. 


German. 

The prize is awarded to ‘* Nomen Latinum,” the pseudonym 
of C. L. Ford, B.A., 3 Sydney Buildings, Bath. 

First Class.—Hudeshope, Namreg, Helvetia, M.F.C., Facultit, 
Edelweiss, Alba longa, Lebensmiide, Agaznog, Margot, Peony. 

Second Class.—Rekrap, Sculpin, Integer, A sea-gull, Gris, Map. 

German Prize Translation. 

The form of the Roman hegemony, as exercised over Latium, 
was, on the whole, that of an alliance on equal terms between 
the Roman commoralty on the one side and the Latin con- 
federation on the other. By means of this there was established 
a perpetual treaty of peace internally throughout the whole 
district comprised, together with a perpetual league for attack 
and defence externally. ‘‘ Peace shall be between the Romans 
and all the Latin communities as long as heaven and earth shall 
stand ; they shall not make war upon one another, nor invite 
enemies into the country, nor grant enemies a passage through 
it; to the party attacked help shall be rendered with joint 
forces, and the spoil won in the common war shall be equally 
divided.” The guaranteed equality of rights in trade and com- 
merce, in financial transactions, as well as hereditary claims, had 
a cementing influence. It knit together still more closely, by 
means of the thousandfold relations of business intercourse, the 
interested parties belonging to communities already united by a 
common language and customs, and something was thereby 
achieved not unlike what we in our own time have attained 
by the removal of toll-restrictions known as the Zollverein. 

? Nomen Latinum. 

The French extract was easier in character than many that 
have been set. It presented no special difficulties ; but this did 
not prevent three candidates from representing the sentries as 
carrying ‘‘ long picks” (!), and another as carrying “‘ long pipes.” 
‘* Almost unanimously” is a peculiar translation of presque en 
méme temps ; but, ‘‘ Men in long ulsters moved about in solemn 
silence,” as a translation of De /ongs pelotons, etc., is still more 
remarkable. As a translation of sur sa toile se dessinaient deux 
ombres qui allaient et venaient, ‘‘ We perceived that on its roof were 
two ghosts that went to and fro,” is imaginative, but incorrect. 

The piece from Mommsen was the hapdent German extract yet 
set for translation. It was very well done on the whole. In the 
last sentence the author most probably refers to the Zollverein 
as the nearest parallel to the point he is dealing with. In answer 
to correspondents, we beg to state that competitors are arranged 
in the classes in order of merit. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S (LTD.) SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS. 


esses. CHAPMAN & HALL, having recently considerably extended their business, are now in a position 

to supply TEXT BOOKS, ART MANUALS, DEMONSTRATION SHEETS, TEXT CARDS, and ALL MATERIALS 
NECESSARY for successfully teaching DRAWING in PUBLIC ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS, SECONDARY SCHOOLS, 
ART CLASSES, and TECHNICAL INSTITUTES. 


An ILLUSTRATED DRAWING GUIDE AND CATALOGUE, containing the Departmental Rules for 
Teaching Drawing (Revised to April 1899) in Elementary Schools, together with full lists of Art Publications, can be obtained, price 
One Shilling, which will be stewed for in the first order of the value of One Guinea, 











CHAPMAN & HALL 


Supply SETS OF MODELS which are unsurpassed for accuracy of execution and price. 


PLASTER CASTS 


For teaching Light and Shade Drawing, and for Wall Decorations, are made in over 400 different designs by Messrs, Chapman and 
Hall, under the advice of a well-known Art Master. Several elementary designs for use in Board and Voluntary Schools have 
been recently added. They can be had with the surfaces specially prepared with a dead white composition, so that they may be 
washed. They are being sold at prices within the reach of all. 


These Casts are largely used by the School Board for London, 





PLASTICINE, 


A New Modelling Medium, may be obtained in four colours, of Messrs. Chapman and Hall. The model of the Half-timer presented 
at Cambridge to the late President of the National Union of Teachers was made in Plasticine. 


Messrs. Chapman and Hall have made a speciality of Works, Illustrations, and Tools for MANUAL INSTRUCTION. 








All educational books and appliances may be inspected in the Show Room, open daily 10-3, Saturdays 10-1. 
Accommozation will be found there for letter writing, or for inspecting educational newspapors, etc. 


Messrs. CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 


Agents for the Science and Art Department, South Kensington, 
11 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 


SISSON & PARKER'S (Copyright) sine eisai ERIE LeTrens. 


REGREATIVE DRAWING GARDS. | «ser souane” nuLeRs® SCHOLARS 2 TEACHERS. 


ist Series, Animals. * Gold Medal Awarded 
2nd Series, Birds. ~asd ‘ (Paris, 1898). 
3rd Series, Figures. ahi fat 
4th Series, Landscapes 
2s. per Packet, nett. 


24 Copies. 








“If you want to enliven 
a dull lesson, use these 
copies.” 
Books 1, 2, 3, Animals. 4 
Books 4, 5, 6, Birds. Inspectorial Hints, given week by week : 
1, Advocated the use of Set Squares at all times when ralers were used. 
Books 7, 8, 9, Figures. ~ 2. The Set Square should always be used in combination with the ruler. 
Books 10, 11, 12. Land- j 3. Practice must be given in using both the ruler and Set Sjuare in any direction to 

scapes 2d. cach. train the judgment iu using hand, eye, aud fustrument with accuracy and the 
: ‘ greatest comfort. 

We contend that our Ruler is THE ONLY ONE by which 

RECREATIVE DRAWING. a child can accomplish the above with the least labour. 
“The term ‘recreative ' which occurs in the title is no mere catch-word, but ita literal H.M.1. of Drawing says:—'* Your invention will be of great use in the systematic use of Bet 


significance is abundantly fulfilled in the comn lation of the series, as an inspection will Squares.’ 2 
verify. Drawing will be materially improved, and a desire to wield the pencil greatly Scnoo_mastKR.—" /t is a form of Ruler which should be widely known among teachers, 


stimulated, by a judicious use of these well-arranged copies. The figures chosen have been lien 
outlined in the simplest manner, and yet they are faultlessly true to nature. Children 


will delight in attempting to reproduce these copies ie a reward for diligence, a present SCHOOL RULERS, 2/3 a doz. | B.B. RULERS, 4/6 each, 


of one occasionally would act as an incentive in many ways.”+- Teachers’ Aud, Oct. 15, 1898. Of al Shattonere, or divest from 


SISSON & PARKER, Nottingham. London: G. PHILIP & SON. | THE PATENT SET SQUARE RULER CO., Mytholmroyd, via Manchester. 





JUST READY. PRICE 12s. HANDSOMELY BOUND. St. Aubyn’s Boarding House. 


VOL UME XIX. 


THE PRACTICAL TEACHER, | New Queen Street, SCARBRO’. 


 siiaiien unanaiiia : ON THE CLIFF. SPLENDID SEA VIEW. 
BEAUTIFULLY-PRINTED COLOURED OBJECT-LESSON SUPPLEMENTS TERMS MODERATE. COMFORTABLE HOME. 


Issued with the Numbers of the Volume. 








As only a very limited number of Copies are on sale, early application Within easy distance of all places of Amusement. 
should be made to the 


PRACTICAL TEACHER Office, 33 Paternoster Row, London, E.C. Apply— The Manageress. 
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LIFE AND REMAINS OF R. H. QUICK.* 


Mr. Francis Storr, to whom we are indebted for this welcome 
tribute to the memory of the worthy author of Hducational 
Reformers, has performed his labour of love in a manner credit- 
able alike to his head and his heart, since he has displayed both 
the lovableness and the undoubted genius of his departed friend. 
In going over the five hundred odd pages of the volumes, one 
does not lack food for reflection. In the first place, it is astound- 
ing that such a man as Quick should have missed his mark to the 
extent that he did. Fancy the author of the Reformers failing 
to secure the appointment of Inspector to the Public School Day 
Company! If ever there lived a man capable of playing the 
part of guide, philosopher, and friend to the schoolmaster, that 
man was Robert Hebert Quick. Fancy also the humour of the 
fact that the Reformers was only kept alive by the’ American 
pirate! Such a fund of pedagogic wisdom certainly never ap- 
peared under pleasanter guise, for the manner is truly not less 
delectable than the matter; and yet the book was only saved 
for us of to-day by an accident—if, indeed, it is permissible to 
use such a euphemism for literary piracy. Then, again, it is 
ditticult to explain the itch for change that seemed to be in the 
blood of our reformer, who, if not, in the words of Dryden, 
‘‘evervthing by starts, and nothing long,” was at least the player 
of many educational parts before he finally settled down to his 
busy retirement at Redhill. There must have been something of 
vreat winsomeness about the man, for all who came into contact 
with him regarded him with lively feelings of affection. Talk to 
one of Quick's friends—even though they may have met him but 
onee or twice—and it is not long before you learn how strong a 
hold the man had upon the hearts of his friends. That he ‘* wore 
the white flower of a blameless life” goes without saying, but to 
this must be added a certain charm of manner which invited no 
less than it begat confidence, and at least a fair proportion of the 
saving grace of humour, which, upon occasion, slyly bubbles over ; 
is when he conducted his old landlady to the house of a friend 
and borrowed the friend’s money to ‘* tip” his housekeeper, and 


forgot to repay the loan. Being reminded of this many years 
later, he said, ** Well, if it’s true that I did forget to repay him, 
I won't do so now, It’s too good a story to spoil.” 


Quick was born in London on September 20, 1831, his father 
being a city merchant. He was educated privately and at Trin- 
ity College, Cambridge, coming out as Senior Optime in 1854 
Leaving college he became curate at St. Mark’s, Whitechapel ; 
but in 1858 he decided to teach, and spent the first five months 
of that year in Germany, studying the language. In June he 
commenced work as assistant-master at Lancaster Grammar 
School ; but left at the end of the year, and was again in Germany 
at the beginning of 1859. He tells us himself that good books on 
education are mostly in German, and it is certain that it was from 
the Germans that he caught his longing for light as to the true 
inwardness of what is meant by education. It is difficult for an 
Englishman, even to-day, to look at education as seriously as the 
Germans have done ever since Jena. We talk glibly about the 
pen being mightier than the sword, and even go so far as to 
speak of education as the first line of defence; but it is mainly so 
much frothy rhetoric, and the discreditable fact cannot be gain- 
said that we Englishmen are not yet civilised up to the point of 
setting a proper value upon education and upon educational 
reforms. Hence it is that our Quicks are regarded as cranks, 
and in the main they are but as voices crying in the wilderness 
of disdain. We may not go so far as to assert, with a cocksure- 
ness that would be comical were it not so pathetic, that there is 
no science of education, as did the late Robert Lowe of match- 
tax and Revised Code celebrity ; but we do most plainly assert by 
our acts and attitude that even, if existent, it is but a poor thing 
worthy hardly of consideration, much less of cultivation. Where- 
fore the would-be public schoolmaster scorns the doctrines and the 
deliverances of the apostles of education from Quintilian down to 
Quick, knowing full wetl that attention to goal, bowling, and 
batting averages will be more calculated to translate him to the 
place where he would be, than any weak attention to the art, 





* Life and Remains of Quick. By F. Storr. Cambridge: At the University 
Press 


theory. practice, or history of education. It rédounds to the 
credit of Quick that he saw the fallacy of this crass contempt for 
professional lore, and that, through the chances and changes of 
his eventful life, he ever strove for right principles and for right 
practices in teaching. Of all his appointments, the most inter- 
esting was that of modern master at Harrow ; and yet there is 
very little to be learned from his experience here, except as to what 
should be avoided. His great bugbear was the correction of exer- 
cises. This was a veritable Old Man of the Sea to him, and when, 
after four years’ service he resigned his post, it was because of 
chronic headache caused by this never-ending treadmill work of cor- 
rection. He gives usa time-table of an average day’s work, which 
is not likely to inspire one with a longing desire for a Harrow 
mastership; but there is no doubt that Quick’s excessive con- 
scientiousness, as well as a certain slowness at correction, must 
be credited with greatly extending the time necessary to the 
verformance of this correction and preparation :—‘‘ Down at 6. 
Worked at Prendergast and French construing till school at 
7.30. Breakfast, 9.15 to 9.45. Then maps, exercises, etc., till 
12 o’clock school. From 1 to 1.45, lunch. From 1.45 to 3, 
prepare French construing and compose German exercise. From 
3 to 4.30, in school ; 4.30 to 5.30, looking over exercises ; 5.30 to 
6.30, Cesar lesson ; 8 to 10.30, looking over German exercise.” 
This is the seamy side of his Harrow life. On the other hand, he 
saw much of boy-nature, and he profited hugely by what he saw. 
He also learned to value even more highly the systematic study of 
the science of education, if only as a means to the avoidance of the 
many glaring mistakes that he was witness of in dealing with boys. 
He lett Harrow in 1874, and was engaged in private teaching 
until, in 1883, he accepted the living of Sedbergh, in Yorkshire, 
in the hope that leisure would be forthcoming for the study of 
his dear pedagogics. Needless to say that this was not possible 
to such a man, whose conscientiousness found more than enough 
in the daily round to occupy his mind and to deprive him of 
leisure. Strange to say, he did not get on with his parishioners 
in anything like an ideal way. The following incident will not 
commend the genial reformer to those of our readers who have 
had experience of the anguish caused by insecurity of tenure :— 
‘** He found the teaching in the church schools most unsatisfactory 
and inefficient, and, rightly or wrongly, traced the cause to the 
incompetency of the head-master. He pressed upon the managers 
the necessity of a ‘change, and when he failed to carry his point 
resigned the chairmanship. This might have been overlooked as 
a pardonable fit of temper ; but when he transferred his interest 
to the British schools, and refused to preach the annual sermon 
and have a collection for the church schools, on the ground that 
he could not plead for an institution that was managed in a way of 
which he disapproved, the indignation of the managers knew no 
bounds, and they threatened to appeal to the bishop.” The 
managers were right, and Quick was certainly wrong in thus 
boycotting the school because the managers would not let him 
manage them and the school. If, however, we are inclined to 
wax indignant at this conduct of the vicar of Sedbergh, let us 
pause before we say what we should, later on, wish to unsay. In 
the days when payment by results was believed in by most 
people—ay, even by many, if not most, teachers—Quick’s voice 
was raised against the folly and fraud of the fetish. For example, 
in speaking of Pestalozzi, he says: ‘No doubt his work would 
have been pronounced a terrible failure by H.M. Inspectors. He 
would not have passed 50 per cent., and his managers would have 
dismissed him for earning so poor a grant. But if left to himself, 
he would have turned out men and women capable of thinking 
clearly, of feeling rightly, and of reverencing all that is worthy 
of reverence.” Scattered throughout the book are many kernel 
sayings, all of which are calculated to leave the reader a better 
teacher than they found him. Here is one which the ‘‘ Heuristic’ 

school may well take to heart : ‘‘ Weymouth has lately shocked 
the Education Society by maintaining that the multiplication 
table must be driven in. The Education Society people hold 
that it should be made an intellectual exercise. But it never 
seems to occur to the zealots of intellectual exercises that these 
exercises take time. If we had to do everything by an intel- 
lectual effort, we should hardly have got through the process of 
dressing before it was time to ‘undress again. in the same way, 
if we treat the multiplication table as an intellectual exercise, 
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THE 


EDUCATIONAL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT CO. 
ESTABLISHED 1881. 


For Circular, 
Testimonials, 
and ANY 
Maker's List 
and designs, 
apply to the 


MANAGER, 
43, 


Buildings, 
Huddersfield, 


21 Argvie Crescent, Portobel 0, EDINBURGH; or at 20 Highbury 
lace, LONDON, N. (Close to Highbury Station and Trams.) 


PIANOS, &c., FOR SCHOOL AND HOME USE. 


We are offering a range of instruments reais for School work, at prices within 
the reach of all. We have supplied some eleven hundred for this purpose, and can please 
you fully, an | save you much money. 

In Pianos and American Organs for Home use our lists indicate the best bargains in the 
market at the prices quoted, cash or instalments, and maay thousands of Teachers, 
School Managers, et:., have testified to the unequalled advantages we offer. 

We pay carringe, give a month's free trial, a ten years’ warranty, and exchange free of 
cost if the instrument sent is not all that is desired. 

N.B.—All our Pianos are fitted with a special action to the Soft Pedal that fully subdues 
the tone, and effectually preserves the instruments during practice. 

Mr. Joun Hopper, Clerk to the School Board, Hanley, Staffordshire, writes :—“I am 
instructed to order from you five more Pianos on the terms mentioned in your letter.” 
(We have supplied thirteen Pianos to the Schools under this Board.) 

Mr. J. H. Yoxaus, M.P., Gen. Sec., N.U.T., writes :—“ I enclose cheque in payment for 
Piano: the choice reflects the greatest credit on your firm. I am entirely satisfied with 
it in all respects, and [ feel sure that a customer benefits very much by taking advantage 
of your experience and large connection.” 

Show Rooms open Mnily. Call and see our Stock, or write for our List of Instruments 
for Home or “chool Use, specifying the class preferred, and you will find 


WE CAN SAVE YOU MANY POUNDS. 


(Please mention this Paper.) 


FOLKESTONE. 


Best part; select Temperance Boarding Establishment, con- 
ducted on Christian principles. Liberal Table. Less for two 
sharing a room. £2, 2s, to £2, 12s. 6d. weekly. Reduced winter 
terms. Cycles housed. Telegrams: ‘‘Comfort,” Folkestone. 
Stamp. 


Miss WOODWARD, Haverstock House, Claremond Road. 














NOW READY. 


} EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED, 
7 1 With an Appendix of Easier Exercises, 1 / - 
Foolscap 8vo, cloth, interleaved. 


HINTS ON FRENCH SYNTAX. 


By F. STORR, 
Chief Master of Modern Subjects, Merchant Taylors’ School. 





“A useful and thoroughly practical little book.”—Academy. 

“It is the result of much knowledge and experience, the work of one who 
has an intimate acquaintance with the subject, and an equally clear perception 
of the difficulties and requirements of beginners.”—Practical Teacher. 


London: WILLIAM RICE, 3 Broadway, Ludgate Hill, E.Cc. 


ORD'S Pianos. 


FOR SALE, with 25 per cent. Discount for Cash, 
or i4s. 6d. per month (second-hand, 10s. 6d. per 
month) on the Three Years’ Hire System. Lists free 
of CHAS. STILES & Co., 40 and 42 Southampton 
Row, Holborn, London, W.C.—Pianos exchanged, 


ECHSTEIN Pianos. 


These magnificent Pianos for hire on the Three 
Years’ System, at advantageous prices and terms. 
Lists and particulars free of CHAS. STILES & Co., 
40 and 42 Southampton Row, Holborn, London, W.C. 











Before deciding for your Holidays, 


SEND FOR 


SUMMER TOURS & GRUISES, 1899 


OUR CYCLE PROGRAMME. 


These handy little books contain detailed itineraries of interesting 
and inexpensive Conducted or Independent Tours and Composite 
Tickets, of which the following is a selection :— 


CONDUCTED TOURS. 


Paris and Versailles (including three carriage drives), £4, 4s. 

Antwerp, Brussels, and Waterloo (including drives and excur- 
sions), £4, 4s. 

The Belgian Ardennes, £5, 7s. 6d. 

Belgium and Holland, £7, 7s. 

Lucerne, Righi, and Bernese Oberland, £11, 11s, 

A Scamper to Venice and the Italian Lakes, £17, 17s. 

France, Corsica, Italy, and Switzerland, £26, 5s, 


Tour pe Luxe To Rome, 28 Guineas, 


INDEPENDENT TOURS. 


Normandy, £4, 12s. 6d. 

Normandy, Brittany, Paris, and the Channel Islands, £8, 18s. 6d. 
Rhine and Moselle, £9, 17s. 6d. 

Zermatt and the Matterhorn, £9, 19s. 6d. 

Switzerland, Grimsel and Furka Passes, &c., £10, 5s. 





A WEEK IN LUCERNE, £6, 6s. 





ENGLISH, SCOTCH, IRISH, and 
WELSH TOURS. 


The English Lakes, £6, 6s. 

Lakes and Mountains of Wales, £6. 

Dublin and Killarney, £6, 15s. 

Waterford and Killarney, £4, 7s. 6d. 

Mourne Mountains, Antrim Coast, and Giant’s Canseway, £8, 18s. 6d. 
Dublin, Galway, Connemara, Sligo, and Lough Gill, £9, 9s. 
Western Highlands and Islands of Scotland, £10, 10s. td. 
Edinburgh, the Trossachs, Oban, Staffa, and Iona, £8, 5s. 6d. 
The Scottish Highlands and Islands, £12, 12s. 6d. 





Originators of 


CONDUCTED CYCLING TOURS IN FRANCE. 


A Week in Normandy, £5, 5s. 
A Week in Champagne, £6, 6s, 
A Fortnight in Touraine, £12, 12s. 
A Fortnight in Burgundy, £11, 11s. 


SPECIAL TOUR TO WALES. 





COMPOSITE TICKETS to 
Paris, £3, 188 6d.; Brussels, £3, 38.; Caen, £3, 38.; Boulogne, 
£3, 13s. 6d. ; Ostend, £3, 3s.; Heyst, £2, 17s. 6d.; Jersey, £3, 3s. ; 
Guernsey, £3, 5s.; Llandudno, £3, 5s. 6d.; Plymouth, £3, 7s. 6d. ; 
Aberystwyth, £3, 18s. 6d.; Scarborough, £4, 10s.; Edinburgh, £4, 4s. 
A WEEK IN THE IsLE or Man, £3, 6s. 6d. 
A Discount of 5 per cent. off all Tours and Composite Tickets 
allowed to School Board Teachers and Members of the N.U.T. 


HOTEL COUPONS SUPPLIED, 


available at 800 of the principal Hotels at Home and on the 
Continent, at 7s., 88. 6d., and 10s. 6d. per day. 


Hotel List on application. 





Tickets and all further Information may be obtained at the Offices of 


SEWELL AND CROWTHER, 
Late Association for the Promotion of Home and Foreign Travel, Limited, 
153 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.; 
18 Cockspur St., S.W.; and 11 Onslow Place, S. Kensington. 
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the boys would never know it in the sense of being able 
instantly to give the multiple of any two numbers, and the art 
of arithmetic would never be possible. The multiplication table 
must be learned so as to be used as mere consecutive sounds.” 
We had marked many other extracts for quotation, but we must 
refer the reader to the fountain-head. In particular, we would 
draw attention to the study that Quick made of his own two 
children, Dora and Oliver, as a piece of practical psychology 
worthy not only of attention but also of imitation. 

In conclusion, we again congratulate Mr. Storr upon the 
success of his labour of love, and we recommend all who would 
sit at the feet of an acknowledged master to buy and to study 
Storr’s Life and Remains of Robert Hebert Quick. 


AIDS TO OBJECT LESSONS AND OTHER 
CHARTS AND DIAGRAMS. 


The substitution of simple object lessons for lessons in grammar 
in the lower classes of elementary schools has directed the 
energies of publishers to the preparation of charts, diagrams, 
and simple apparatus by which the teacher’s work may be 
guided, enlightened, and made attractive and successful. It is 
proposed in this article to bring a few of the more important 
of these appliances under the notice of the readers of THE 
PRACTICAL ‘TREACHER. 

1. The Royal Portfolio of Pictures and Diagrams, published 
by Messrs. Nelson and Sons, forms the most attractive and 
instructive of pictorial presentations of object forms. This 
portfolio presents animal and plant life in eight series of charts 
mounted on rollers for rapid and ready display. Each series 
consists of from seven to nine separate object sheets, and each 
sheet is made special by displaying in beautifully arranged and 
coloured outline the structure of a selected specimen of animal or 
plant life. The structure is not only presented in complete coloured 
outline, but the more essential features are taken separately, and 
by enlarged drawing made both realistic and impressive. Any 
school possessing these charts will have a most effective appliance 
for the presentation and illustration of its objective teaching. 

2. Messrs. W. and A. K. Johnston have designed charts 
which serve to bring some of the most charming and attractive 
characters in history vividly before the eye. The coloured 
pictures of Sir W. Scott and of Nelson, Wellington, and Raleigh 
will serve to beautify the school wall, whilst they teach in the 
pleasantest way some of the main facts which rendered these 
great historical names so fascinating. The same firm has issued 
a Map of Geometrical Figures, by T. Menzies, M.A., B.Sc., 
Science Lecturer, Glasgow, which, whilst not exactly objective 
in aim, serves to impress the truths of geometry in an agreeable 
and easy way. The addition of coloured lines to distinguish the 
part of the figure in Euclid which is given from the various con- 
struction lines will prove of extreme value both to the class 
teacher and the learner of Euclid. 

The series of coloured charts of Familiar Scenes for Object 
Lessons, published by the same firm, serves the double aim of 
hoautifying the school walls and of supplying useful information 
easy of acquisition and lasting in effect. The chart exhibiting a 
Fishing Village is especially attractive. Other charts represent 
Familiar Fish, Water-wheel, ete. 

3. Messrs. Geo, Philip and Son are publishing for the Bolton 
Vegetarian Society a Food Jiagram, ustrating the proportion 
of nitrowen, carbon, minerals, and water in our most common 
foods. The diagram is in colours, and shows at a glance the 
facts it is intended to teach. We may say that these facts will 
prove somewhat startling to any who have not made a special 
study of vegetable versus animal foods. The chart is so simple 
in its design that it cannot fail to appeal immediately to children. 
It is intended for free distribution, and is compiled by Mr. W. 
M. Farringdon, Bolton, from the works of Professor Church and 
Dr. Kellogg 

4. A notice of The Palmerston Reading Sheets (First Series), 
corresponding to pages 2-17 of Blackie’s Sight and Sound Primer, 
might seem out of place under the heading of ‘* Aids to Object 
The teacher who sees these primer sheets will, how- 
ever, at once recognise how very closely allied are reading lessons 
and object teaching. Every object named on these sheets is 
represented in coloured pictorial form. Furthermore, as the 
lessons are made up of conplete sentences, nearly every picture 
is made doubly attractive to children by being a representation 
of some living and acting creature. The mer pr of teaching to 
read is that of the “look and say,” combined with the gradual 
introduction of allied sounds. The reading sheets are distinctly 


Lessons,” 


novel, and they are as attractive as they are novel. 
5. The firm of FE. J. 


Arnold and Son, Leeds, has published 
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a very ingenious and effective appliance 


for illustrating the 
phenomena of Day and Night, The Seasons, Precession of the 


Equinoxes, etc. It is patented by Messrs. Wyles and Lang of 
Leeds. and seems in every way fitted to illustrate these very 
difficult phenomena. The model is simple in construction, easy 
to work, and shows most clearly the physical conditions which 
— the recurrence of the above astronomical phenomena. It 
will prove of high value in the teaching of physiography. 

6. The Royal Science Readers Wall Sheets, intended for 
illustrating the lessons in the Royal Science Readers, published 
by Messrs. Nelson and Sons, need no recommendation to readers 
of Tue Practican TracuEer. When the excellent supplements 
to that periodical are remembered, and when it is stated that 
these ‘* Wall Sheets” are of the same artistic and scientific merit, 
their superiority over anything of the kind in the English market 
will be at once recognised. Whilst primarily intended to accom- 
pany the Royal Science Readers, it should be stated that any 
series of elementary science lessons must be greatly facilitated 
by the possession of these sheets. The learning of science should 
be, in the main, an attempt to organise the knowledge of any 
subject selected, and should not demand a heavy expenditure of 
effort in observing the details of that subject. These ‘* Wall 
Sheets” present the material which the learner is to classify in 
the most clear, definite, and attragtive manner, thus leaving his 
mind free for the higher exercise of scientific inquiry. 


JOHN MURRAY. 


Colour in Nature: A Study in Biology. By Marion J. 
Newbigin, D.Sc. (Lond.), Lecturer on Zoology in the Medical 
College for Women, Edinburgh. This is a very painstaking and 
thorough-going discussion of a subject concerning which less is 
really known than many people would suppose from reading the 
popular accounts of protective colouring in animals, mimicry in 
insects, and the like. Granting that the popular Darwinian 
theories are correct so far as they go—and this is a concession 
regarding the wisdom of which our author leaves us in grave 
doubt—we have still to find an explanation of the physiology of 
colour, in addition to some understanding of the chemical and 
physical laws underlying all this. Much has to be done before 
we reach the study of colour as a factor in the struggle for ex- 
istence, or even in natural or sexual selection; yet one usually 
finds the subject of colour discussed only in these higher or 
more superficial aspects. The writer has evidently set about 
her task in no superficial spirit, and shows an intimate ac- 
quaintance with 4 very formidable list of scattered writings 
on her subject. The result is a handy and readable conspectus 
of what is known, and a still more impressive statement of what 
is not known, regarding the nature and function of colour in the 
field of biology. We do not like the form of the statement that 
snow is white ‘* because these transparent particles are .~Y¥ 
by bubbles of air,” though the meaning is obvious; but we 
are delighted with the treatment of the popular Darwinian, to 
whom ‘‘ colour, wherever seen, is due to the favouring influence 
of Natural Selection, and is in some way useful to the species. 
mene It therefore becomes the main object of the naturalist to 
invent as ingenious an explanation as possible of the way in 
which it is useful. If the naturalist’s powers of invention fail, 
though this happens but rarely, then the colour is non-significant, 
or, better still, the animal has recently changed its habitat, and 
is no longer perfectly adapted to its environment.” While the 
book is full of valuable information, the keynote is found in 
the last sentence: ‘‘In the meantime we cannot end a book on 
colour more fitky than by an appeal for more facts.” 


GRIFFITH, FARRAN, AND CO. 

The County. Scholarship Series. By H. W. Clarke. 

Freehand. hese are two sets of freehand examples, intended 
to be used by pupils entering for the competitive examinations 
for scholarships under County Councils, School Boards, etc. 

Asa rule, the style of copy set differs somewhat from those given 
by South Kensington, and ir. Clarke hasendeavoured to meet this. 

We assume that the examples are to be used as tests, as no 
instructions or suggestions for working appear on the cards. 

The exercises are well chosen ; and the use of coloured ink for 
printing, in lieu of black, gives the drawings a pleasant appear- 
ance, and more nearly approaches a pencil line. 

Geometry. Sets of geometrical tests, uniform with the above, 
are also issued. They are intended to test the pupil’s knowledge 
in “pen and solid geometry, and the problems are selected so as 
to be quite sure the ground has been covered. 

Both the freehand and geometrical exercises should well fulfil 
the purposes for which they are designed, and we heartily com- 
mend them to all practical teachers. 
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APPROVED SCHOOL BOOKS 


By Dr. CORNWELL, F.R.GS. 








“We are qualified, by ample trial of the books in our own classes, to speak to their great efficiency and value. We have never known so much 
interest evinced, or 80 much progress made, as since we have employed these as our school books." —-EDUCATIONAL TIMES. 






























ey 
j A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 37th Edition. 3s, 6d.; or with 30 Maps, |. ALLEN & CORNWELL’'S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. 64th Edition. 
i 5s. 6d. ¥s. red leather; or 1s, 9d. cloth. 
vi “Very superior to the common run of such books, It contains a good deal of | “The excellence of the grammar published by the late Dr. Allen and Dr 
' : useful matter of a more practical kind than usual, which the exercises are likely Cornwell makes us almost despair of witnessing any decided improvement in 
{ : to impress on the mind more deeply than by the parrot system.”—Athenwum. | this department.”—Atheneum. 
' A SCHOOL ATLAS. Consisting of Thirty Small Maps. A Companion GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS. An Introduction to Allen eat Corn- 
t Atlas to the Author's “School Geography.” 2s. 6d.; or 4s, coloured well’s “‘School Grammar.” 87th Edition. 1s, cloth; 9d. sewed 
a GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. 67th Edition. 1s.; or with 48 ‘This simple Introduction is as good a book as can be used.” Spectator. 
a} pages of Questions, 1s, 4d. Questions, 6d, pe The Book is enlarged by a Section on Word-building, with Exercises 
tj “A very useful series of educ atic onal works, of whic h Dr. Cornwell is either Sor Young Children. 
t author or editor. It ( The Geography for Beginners’) is an admirable intro- THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Progressive Exercises in English Composi- 
a! duction. There is a vast difficulty in writing a “good elementary book, and Dr. tion. 48th Edition. 1s. 6d. Key, 3s. 
pb! Cornwell has shown himself possessed of that rare combination of faculties “The plan of the work is very superior. We are persuaded this little book 
: : which is required for the task John Bull will be found valuable to the intelligent instructor.”— Westminster Review. 
SPELLING FOR BEGINNERS. A Method of Teaching Reading and | POETRY FOR BEGINNERS. A Selection of Short and Easy Poems 
Spelling at the same time. 4th Edition. Is, for Reading and Recitation. 13th Edition. 1s, 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, A Systematic Course of Numerical | SCHOOL ARITHMETIC. 18th Edition. 1s.6d. Key, 4s. 6d. 
Reasoning and Computations ; with very numerous Exercises. By James “Eminently practical, well stored with examples of wider range and more 
Cornwett, Ph.D., and Sir Josuva G. Fiten, LL.D. 26th Edition. 48, 6d. varied character than are usually given in such books, and, its method of 
; The best work on arithmetic which has yet ap - ared. It is both scientific treatment being thoroughly inductive, it is pre-eminently the book for general 
und practical in the best and fullest sense London Quarterly. use.” — English Journal of Education. 
KEY TO SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC. With the Method of Solu- ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Combines simplicity and fullness 
tion to every Question. 4s, 6d in teaching the First Four Rules and Elementary Fractions. 9th Edition. 1s. 





London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, HAMILTON, KENT, & CO., LIMITED. Edinburgh: OLIVER & BOYD. 
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Paris, Versailles, Sevres, etc., 
LEAVING LONDON EVERY SATURDAY. 


Inclusive Fares from London, 





Providing TRAVELLING TICKETS, HOTEL ACCOMMODATION, CARRIAGE DRIVES, Etc. 


Any Passengers desirous of trave ling via Folkestone 


~~ e yar pms A B c or Boulogne can be supplied with hearers by this route. 
i Vis NEWHAVEN and BIERrE Sed Gass 2189 94 8 8 AS 19 3) 4 cine acm reread 
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Vill. vie SOUTHAMPTON a pAvaE. = po . $ $ ; 8 : : 3 : Dominici, Bedford, Central (Rue du Louvre), or 


other hotels of the same class, 





CONDUCTED TOURS TO 


Brussels, Battlefield of 


With HOTEL 


Waterloo, Antwerp, etc., 
CARRIAGE DRIVES, Etc. 


Inclusive Fares 


ACCOMMODATION, 
LEAVING LONDON EVERY SATURDAY AND MONDAY. 


from London. 
B 


Via HARWICH and ANTWERP. A Cc 
— i: “ona oh reget ag 5 4 * " : oy $ e AB C.—The accommodation provided under head 
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CONDUCTED TOURS TO 


Holland and the Dead Cities of the Zuyder Zee, 





LEAVING LONDON EVERY SATURDAY. 
Isle of Marken, Monnickendam, Broek, Purmerend, Alkmaar, 
Leyden, The Hague, Scheveningen, Rotterdam, etc. 


inclusive Fare, £6, 15s. Od., providing for 


Travelling Tickets for the Tour, Second Class throughout. 


Visiting Amsterdam, 


terminating with dinner on Thursdays. 
Carriage drive in Amsterdam. 
from The Hague to Scheveningen and back 
Fees to hotel and railway servants, and for si ht-see ing at all places visited with the Conductor. 
Omnibus, or other conveyance, to ‘and from the hotels while with the Conductor. 


to the programme, and also take the general supervision of arrangements. 


First Class Hotel accommodation, consisting of meat breakfast, dinner at table d hote, bedroom, lights, and service, commencing with breakfast on Sundays, and 


Excursions from Amsterdam to/Monnickendam, and the Isle of Marken in the Zuyder Zee, Purmerend, Alkmaar, ete. 


The services of a competent Conductor, who will meet the party at the Hook of Holland, and continue with them for the re mainder of the journey accerding 


Free conveyance of 56 lbs. of baggage. 





CONDUCTED 
TOURS TO 


J 
Sutbseriand. 
Leaving LONDON, SATURDAY, July 29, and a Similar Tour on WEDNESDAY, August 16, 1899, 

Visiting Brussels, Berne, Interlaken, the Bernese Oberland, Lucerne, etc. 


An Eight Days’ 
Conducted Tour. 


Inclusive Fare, from £8, 8s. 








Visiting Stavanger, Bergen, Fantoft, Vossevangen, 


Carriage through the picturesque Nerédal to Stalheim and 
Gudvangen, Steamer to Mundal, Glaciers of Suphelle and Bojum, Balholmen, etc. 
Inciusive Fare, first class throughout, £12, 12s. 


The Fares provide for second-class travelling, and for hotel accommodation, with substantial meat breakfast and table-d'hdte dinner, bedroom, lights, 
and service, conveyance between stations and hotels, fees to hotel and railway servants, and for sight-seeing, etc. ; and the assistance of an expe rienced Con- 
duce tor, who relieves members of anxiety as to trains and all other details. First-class travel tickets can be supplied at 35s. via Harwich, and 30s. via Dover 
and Ostend, beyond the fares quoted. 
CONDUCTED N a LEAVING NEWCASTLE 
TOURS TO orway. EVERY SATURDAY. 








A GONDUCTED TOUR TO 


Paris, Switzerland, and The Rhine. 
Leaving LONDON, SATURDAYS, June 24, July 15, August 5 and 26, and September 16. 
Fourteen Days’ Tour. 
Visiting Paris, Lucerne, Fluelen, Strasburg, Heidelberg, Frankfort, Wiesbaden, The Rhine, 


Cologne, Brussels, Antwerp, etc. 


Inclusive Fare, second class Railway, first class Steamer, £18, 18s. 
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GOOK’S VACATION TOURS. 


AT FARES INCLUDING HOTEL ACCOMMODATION. 





£5, 5s. Tours to Switzerland. 


LEAVING LONDON EVERY FRIDAY AND TUESDAY. 


(0OK'S POPULAR TOI 


iffording thousands 
of the most beautiful scenery in Switzerland. 


RS to LUCERNE lrave London every 


Friday 


and to GENEVA every Tuesday throughout the Season, 


sn Opportunity of visiting, at a cost of but little more than that of a week's trip to an English seaside resort, sole 


The Fare of Five Guineas includes Travel Ticket to Switzerland and Back, Second Class on the Continent, comfortable accom 


Lights, and Service, 


modation, consisting of Bedroon 

services, out and home, of aecompetent Conductor 
The accommodation 

vivance of the ted date 


of departure, to ensure the maximum of comfort. 


substantial Breakfast and Dinner for Six 


Days at Lucerne or Geneva; and the 


is naturally limited, and names should be regiotered by the payment of £1 per passenger as long as possible in 
Registration lists are open at all our Offices. 








THE FOLLOWING ARE SELECTED FROM ‘HOLIDAY TOURS,” AN ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
OF SIXTY PAGES, FREE ON APPLICATION. ‘ 


A Fortnight in Switzerland 
For £10, 10s. 


Leaving London erery Vriday. 


ROUTE.-—Dover, Calais, Bale, Lucerne, 
Brunig Pass, Meiringen, Brienz, Interlaken, 
Grindelwald, Thun, Berne, Calais, Dover, 
London. 

The Fare includes Second Clase Travel, Meals en 
route to Lucerne, and a Week's Hotel Accommoda 
tion at both Lucerne and Interlaken 





A Fortnight in Switzerland and 
The Engadine 
For 11! Guineas. 


Leaving London every Friday. 


ROUTE. As above to Lucerne, then Zurich, 
Davos-Platz, Constance, Schaffhausen, Bale, 
Calais, Dover, London. 

The Fare includes Second Class Travel, with Meals 
en route to Lucerne, Six Days’ Accommodation at 
Lueerne, Three at Davos, and Five Days at Hotels 
at the option of the Tourist 





A Fortnight’s Mountain Tour to 
Switzerland 
For £10, 10s. 


Leaving London every Tucaday. 


ROUTE. Folkestone. Boulogne, 
Geneva, Chamounix, Mont Blanc, 
London. 

The Fare includes Second Class Travel, with Meals 
en route to Geneva, Six Days’ Full Board at Geneva 


Paris, 
Paris, 


Four Daya at Chamounix, and Two Days at Paris on | 


the return journey 





A Ten Days’ Tour to Davos 
For £9, 9s. 


Leaving London every Friday. 


ROUTE. —Dover, Calais, Bale, Zurich, 
Davos-Platz. 

The Fare includes Second Class Travel, Meals on 
Outward Journey, Accommodation at Zurich from 
Saturday Nicht to Monday Morning, and Six Davs’ 
Accommodation at Davos (full board), with Admis 
sion to Concerts and Conversation 
Kurhaus 





A Week in Normandy 
For £4, 17s. 6d. 


OUTE. .. Newhaven, Caen, Pontorson, 

Mont St. Michel, Bayeux, Luc-sur-Mer, etc. 

The Fare includes Second Clas Rail and Saloon 
on Steamer, and a Week's Hotel Accommodation. 


A Three Weeks’ Tour to 
Switzerland and the Tyrol 
For £16, 16s. 


ROUTE.-Dover, Calais, Lucerne, Zurich, 
Davos-Platz, Innsbruck. Munich, Constance, 
Falls of the Rhine, Bale, Calais, Dover, 
London. 

The Fare includes Travel Tickets for the Round, 
Meals on Outward Journey to Lucerne, Six Days’ 
Accommodation at Lucerne, Four at Davos, and Ten 
Days’ Hotel Coupons for the journey beyond Davos, 
at the discretion of the Passenyer. 





Seven Days on The Rhine 
For £5, 5s. 


Two Days at Cologne, Two Days at Cob- 
lenz, Three Days at Wiesbaden. : 
Leaving London every Friday. 
The Fare includes Second Class Travel Tickets, 
Saloon on Rhine Steamer, and Full Board Accom- 
modation, as above 





A Fortnight in Belgium, 
The Rhine, and Holland 
For £7, 17s. 6d. 


Leaving London any Day, 
ROUTE. — Harwich, Antwerp, Brussels, 
Cologne, Wiesbaden, Amsterdam, The Hague, 
Rotterdam, Harwich, London. 
The Fare includes Second Class Travel, Saloon on 





Rooms at the | 


| Rhine Steamer, Three Days’ Accommodation at 
| Wiesbaden, and Ten Days’ Hotel Acconmedation at 
Hotels at the option of the Tourist 


A Week in Holland & Belgium 
For £5, 5s. 


Leaving London any Day. 

ROUTE.--Harwich, The Hook, The Hague, 
Amsterdam, Leyden, Rotterdam, Antwerp, 
Brussels, Waterloo, Antwerp, Harwich, 
London. 

The Fare provides for Second Class Travel and 
Hotel Accommodation from the Second to the Eighth 
| Day, and Excursion to Waterloo. 


A Week in the Ardennes 
For £5, 15s. 











Leaving London any Day. 
ROUTE.— Antwerp, Brussels, Dinant, Roche- 
| fort. Grotto of Han, La Roche, Namur, 


| Brussels, London. 

The Fare provides for Second Class Travel and 
Carriages for the Round, and Seven. Days’ Hotel 
Accommodation, 
Grotto of Han. 





A Fortnight’s Yachting Cruise 
to Norway 
. For £10, 10s. 


(By 8.Y. Midnight Sun.) 
Leaving Newcastle alternate Saturdays, 
Jrom June 3rd. 
ROUTE. Sand, Odde, Bergen 
Balholm, Visnzs, Hellesyit, 
Bergen, Newcastle. 
The Fare includes an excellent cuisine. 


Gudvangen, 
Merok, Nes. 





£5, 5s. Connemara Tour, 


Visiting Dublin, Galway, Clifden, West- 
port, and Leenane. 


Leaving London every Saturday 
during the Season, 


The Fare of £5, 5s. includes 

Travel Tickets for the entire Round: Third Class 
Rail, First Class Saloon on Steamer, Carriage con- 
veyance in Connemara, and Hotel Accommodation, 
consisting of breakfast, lunch, and dinner (or break- 
fast, dinner, and tea), and bedroom, lights, and ser- 
vice ; commencing with breakfast on Second Day at 
Dublin, and ending with lunch at Liverpool’on the 
Eighth Day. 


£5, 5s. Killarney Tour, 


Visiting Dublin, Killarney (with Two Days’ 
Excursions by Carriage and Boat, making 
the Tour of the Lakes), Gap of Dunloe, 
Muckross Abbey, and Cork. 


Leaving London every Saturday 
during the Season. 


The Fare of £5, 5s. includes 
Travel Tickets for the entire Round: Third Class 
Rail, First Class Saloon on Steamer, Two Days’ 
Excursion at Killarney, and Hotel Accommodation, 
consisting of breakfast, lunch, and dinner (or break- 
fast, dinner, and tea), and bedroom, lizhts, and ser- 
vice ; commencing with breakfast on Second Day at 
Dublin, and ending with lunch at Liverpool on the 
Eighth Day. 








A Ten Days’ Tour in Scotland 
For £9. 


Leaving London any Day. 

Visiting Edinburgh, The Trossachs, Loch 
Katrine, Loch Lomond, Pass of Brander, 
Oban, Staffa and Iona, or Pass of Melfort, 
Crinan Canal, Kyles of Bute, and Glasgow. 

The Fare provides for Rail, Coach, and Steamer 
Tickets for the Round (with the option of Steamer 
Trip from Oban to Staffa and Iona, or Coach Excursion 
to the Pass of Melfort), and Excursion Rothesay to 
Isle of Arran and back, Three Days at Edinburgh, 
Three Days’ Hotel Accommodation at Rothesay, * 
One Day at Glasgow, and Three Days elsewhere, 


and Guide and Admission to the | pees iding for bedroom, lights, and service, meat 


weakfast, and dinner, except at Rothesay. 
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